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" All that a writer upon the evidences, strictly taken, can do, and 
all, indeed, that he ought to attempt, is to shew that the fctcts related 
in the New Testament were believed at the very time by those that 
were present at them." — PROPiEDEiA, Pt II. c. 8. 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 

It may be not unacceptable to the reader, to learn so 
much of an able man, much beloved and revered in his day, 
whose work is here reprinted, as that he was a younger son 
of Mr. John Lyall, of Findon, in the county of Sussex, 
and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, on leaving 
which he entered as student the Inner Temple. In 1812, 
however, he took Holy Orders, and was ordained to a 
curacy in the New Forest. There he remained till he 
removed to London, where his reputation had preceded him. 
For in 1815 he had contributed to the Qiuirterly Beview 
a discussion of Dugald Stewart's second volume of the 
" Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind," which had been 
highly appreciated. This was followed, in 1817, by another 
paper upon Stewart's " Preliminary Dissertations;" the fruit 
of wide and disinterested study, and remarkable for a com- 
plete mastery of a controversy which, at that moment, 
occupied the most capable heads in London and in our 
Universities. It may not be out of place to mention the 
singular fact that Hegel, in his " History of Philosophy " 
(vol. ii. 252-270. Berlin, 1844), has founded almost his 
whole appreciation of the genius and import of Bacon upon 
this article, referred to in nearly every page. 

Dean Lyall became successively assistant preacher at 
Lincoln's Inn and at the Temple ; he was afterwards Chaplain 
at St. Thomas' Hospital, and, in 1820, he was appointed, by 
his eminent friend the late Archbishop Howley, Examining 
Chaplain. He was also, for several years, editor of the British 
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Critic, and succeeded, at the instance of the Archbishop 
and Bishop Blomfield, in reconstituting an important work, 
the ^'Encyclopaedia Metropolitana/' which had fallen 
through under the hands of its first projector and editor, 
Mr. Coleridge. 

In 1824, he was appointed Archdeacon of Colchester, and 
on this occasion he quitted London, returning to deliver 
from time to time the Warburtonian Lectures, begun 1826, 
the fruit of which, though quite re-cast, was this volume 
of the '^ Propsedeia," which appeared at last in 1840, and 
again in 1854. This was the chief literary occupation of 
his later life, which was entirely taken up with diocesan 
and pastoral and even civil occupation, in which he de- 
veloped remarkable capacity, especially in the almost com- 
plete renovation of the populous but pauperized parish of 
Hadleigh, half village, half market-town, for which he had 
exchanged two rural cures, and that in the difficult years 
which followed the new Poor Law. In 1841, he was trans- 
ferred to the new Archdeaconry of Maidstone, with a stall 
in Canterbury Cathedral, where, in 1845, he succeeded 
Bishop Bagot, as Dean. In 1854, to the great regret of 
many, he died. 



NOTICE. 

Thb volume now for the third time presented for reflective 
reading, has been described by a writer more interesting 
than philosophical/ as a ^' thoughtful work, published some 
forty years ago by one whose genial wisdom I recall with 
grateful pleasure, entitled 'Propsdeia Prophetica,' or the 
* Preparation for Prophecy.' The special arguments/' it is, 
however, added, ^' would not perhaps by some minds be 
considered convincing," and so, neglecting these, the writer 
proceeds to make play with the title.' 

It is perhaps no wonder that the arguments were not 
found persuasive, for reasoned statement was foreign to the 
mental habit of the popular historian. For the rest, his 
commentaries on Hebrew story are, as they have proved, 
very attractive ^ith local colouring, and r^ly instructive 
in their grasp and grouping of contemporary detail, and often 
unexpected analogies. So far as they have an aim, which 
they probably have, it would be to intimate to ** thoughtful 
people" that, by eliminating the scandal of any Provi- 
dential element, and by aid of much wealth of illustration, 

> Stanley, ** Jewish Ghwch,'* toL iii. Prof. xix. xx. 

' Tpovai3^M, ** preparatory teaohing," LiddeU and Boott^ Plato. It ia not 
intignifioant of the different channel in which reading then ran, that this title 
ahoold haye stood qnite in the way, even with competent persons, though it 
now says aU to snoh for itself. This was, indeed, the common thought of the 
great ante-Nioene apologists, espeoiaUy with the meritorious Eusebius, who 
resumed and completed them. It is the most prominent topic in his ** Theo- 
phaueia Eyangelica," a manifesto put out after the peace of a.d. 818, now 
happily rescued in the Byriac This thought was afterwards deyeloped at 
leisure, in his ** Prisparatio Eyangelica," completed by his '* Demonstratio 
ByangeUca," the two constituting a Propsddia for and Demonstration of the 
** Theophaneia," or ** Verbum oaro factum " itself. 
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the Scriptures may be made as interesting and instructive 
as Herodotus, Thucydides, Dante, or Buddha, Spinosa, 
Schleiermacher, or Hegel. ^ The Hegelian hypothesis, in- 
compatible, of course, with positive piety, impliedly rules 
throughout. 

Whereas the " Propsedeia " is before all a serious exposi- 
tion, and an argument also ; and the point before the writer 
was that most central and supernatural fact in human 
annals, viz. the entrance of the Lord, at a certain epoch, into 
the sequence or pageant of secular events, for the reintegra- 
tion of man and reclamation of human society — a position, if 
any does, calling for proof. For this event was not like other 
great historical crises, explicable enough, after the fact, by 
a chain of temporal causes not hard to trace, but was the 
gratuitous and so the incalculable effect of an agency sufra- 
temporal, though operating under all the delays and im- 
purities of time and temporal wills. 

And the proper function of the "Jewish Church," and 
indeed the very act with which it expired, was to prepare man 
for this intervention, and to authenticate it for what it was, 
to the intellect of men of good will, when it should be placed 
upon this planet. 

Somewhat thus at dawn, the disc of the sun — ^not unfor- 
seen and yet a surprise — ^at once surmounts and supersedes 
— though other, both in kind and cause — the glow which 
has announced it, and which has owed whatever of splendour 
it diffuses to the same.^ All this is to say that Jesus was 

» Vide ' The Alexandrians,' " Jewish Church," vol, iii. p. 281, 282. 

' In conoludiiig his ** Life of Otesar," Mr. Merivale signalizes the charac- 
teristic absence firom all society of any thought of progress, or anticipation of 
discovery in happiness or knowledge. The Great Drama would seem played 
out ; the last word spoken. ** But,*' says he, " the great Disposer had another 
leaf to turn in the book of His manifold dispensations. The rise and pro- 
gress, however, of a new religion, with vigour to control the jarring prejudices 
of nations and classes, asserting supernatural fticts, and claiming Divine 
authority, appealing with equal boldness on the one hand to history, on the 
other to conscience, shaping an outward creed, and revealing inward ideas, 
the law of the simple and the science of the wise, exalting obedience in the 
place of ambition, and expanding patriotism into philanthropy — was the last 
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no other than the authentic and adequate exegesis or 
enunciation of ro 06iov, or of what is the permanent attitude 
of the long-ignored Creator towards the self-alienated crea- 
ture during the whole time of this temporal life, and that 
as imperturbably as, to use the own words of Jesus, His 
creature the sun bears himself in the physical creation, 
towards the evil as well as the good. 

For, in the words of the profound W. Law, " The desire 
to communicate good to every creature in the degree in 
which we can, and it is capable of receiving from us, is 
a Divine temper, for thus God stands unchangeably towards 
the whole creation." 

By this rehearsal, so to speak, of the Divine attributes in 
the Person of Christ, — by this fence of fact in which the Lord 
thought good to approach us, — " by the mission of Himself,*' 
as Eusebius says, was the truth brought home to the con- 
science and the heart of the now so-named masses. For, 
to the scandal and defeat of humanitarian proclamations, 
it was from the multitude that the great illumination 
was received by the '' thinkers,'* and not, as it should have 
been, from thinkers, or from their leavings, by the un- 
lettered. A matter open to the deep and to the simple ; but 
the over-critical do not, at times, " see the wood for the trees." 

If it should prove some disadvantage to the discussions 
now brought under notice, to have been composed in view 
of a public already non-extant, and couched in a tenor less 
pretending than that of nervous and positive rather than 
reasoned affirmations not then in vogue, they will, it is 
hoped, be found to meet by anticipation the always respect- 
able scruples of unsophisticated non-believers, without much 
risk of conflict with modern susceptibilities. 



oflbpring of the womb of time that CiBBar oould have imagined or Cicero 
anticipate" (ii. 539. 1850). Fide also "* State of Jud»a on Aoceasion of 
Augastns/' iii. ch. zxix. 

I only add to this excellent statement, that this new departure did not 
start as humanitarian theories would have it, from off the top or flower of 
coteuiporary speculation, but arose from what might have been named the 
untouched strata of relatively unlettered, erratic, or misled humanity. 
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In any case they offer matter to tranquillize and persuade 
the intelligent and the pious, since reason itself suggests 
to the creaturely intellect that its first condition, in presence 
of so great a boon, is that of piety. Otherwise of what good 
were a revelation to man as he is ? 

It was, at any rate, our author's only business to investigate 
the rational means — and everything resolves itself at last 
into its reason — by which the claims of the final revelation 
were brought home to the Jews first, who had the refusal ; or, 
at least, by a Jewish medium, to every intelligence to whom 
it should have been promulgated with the moral sufficiency 
of which the matter admitted. Subordinate, again, in the 
order of 'proofs to this result, but hardly less essential to the 
great objective point — the restoration of the intellectual 
creature — was the multifarious industry of the Divine skill 
in deigning to interest and bespeak beforehand the aUerditm 
also of the creature to a gratuitous boon when presented at 
so unexampled a sacrifice. 

For the rest, all that has been justly attributed to 
the obscurer centuries which ran between Zorobabel and 
the Herods, while the Divine Word was silent, has been 
said by none better than by Clement, and by ancient 
writers after aj>. 313, wonder-stricken with the enormity 
of the unforeseen. There would, then, be no harm in 
applying, as suggested, the epithet '^ Historica " ^ also to 
the *' Propaedia," or intrinsic and causative connection of 
Prophetism with the promulgation of the Gospel ; apart, at 
least, from the equivoque, systematic with this popular author, 
which would confuse imder one denomination the cotemporary 
advance of the outer world in letters and speculation, with 

* Stanley, ^ Jewish Chuich,'* Preface. *' History * with this aohool mostly 
means social or literary research, invaluable in themselves but mere apparatus 
for serious narrative, or else some humanitarian generalization with which 
we find ourselves put to school, at times not without monitory solemnity, by, 
it may be, some privat-docent, who has thriven — no blame to him — ^in but a 
narrow medium, on pain of passing for * unhistorical/ No harm in consult- 
ing the conception of History given by the "Father of History." — "Clio," 
0. 1. 
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the divinely prophetic function of Israel, as factor in order 
similar, but possibly superior, to this last. With humani- 
tarian secularism, of which this excellent person was the dupe, 
but also the diplomatist, there is really nothing either sacred 
or profane. Otherwise, the proficiency exhibited in Hellenic 
art and speculation contributed, under Providence, no little, 
in combination with the work of Boman administration and 
conquest — the Paz Bomana of Eusebius — though in a quite 
secondary and collateral order, to '^ prepare " the '^ great con- 
summation," whatever be adumbrated by the indefinite word. 
This thought, however, does npt content ardent and 
inventive brains, writing from their brief. The sacred 
story must, it seems, be secularized, on pain of falling 
out of the notice of educated man.^ But vain must 
be, in effect, any industry that would compensate from 
the resources of a vivid fancy for the real absence of 
the one element which had won for these records, from un- 
sophisticated humanity, the name of '^ The Book;" for we are 
not to judge the Old Testament on the principles of philo- 
sophical criticism as we should a work by Plato or Cicero. 

> ** To have gathered from all this/' says M. Benan, adverting to oertain 
preoariooB oonstructions of the (German mind, *' to have drawn from aU this 
an historical fact, and great enough to destroy the uncertainty of tradition, 
there needed a singular 'j^airii pris, or rather that defect of measure in their 
induction, that in Germany so often mars the rarest qualities of diligence and 
application. Men repel solid testimony to put feeble hypotheses in their 
place. Texts the most satisfactory are set aside to make room, without ex- 
amination, for venturous combinations of a complaisant aroh»ology. Some- 
what new, this is what must be had at any price, though the novelty be 
won by the exaggeration of ideas, not seldom just and penetrating in them- 
selvea I am ficur from ignoring the services rondered by Germany in 
our difficult province, only there is need to look very closely into the matter, 
and to bring with you a great spirit of discrimination. Above all, make up 
your mind to take no account whatever of the haughty criticisms of men with 
a system who treat you for an ignoramus, and one far behindhand, because 
yon admit not all of a heap the latest novelty hatched firom the brain of 
some young doctor, good, at the very best, for a stimulus to research within 
the circle of the erudite." No scholar owes more to Tiibingen than M. 
Benan, and it is pleasant to have the accomplished minister of negation make 
so naively his oum confession in the name of his churoh.— " Les Evangiles," 
Preface, pp. xxxiv. xxxv. 1877. 
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The several books that form the venerable compilation^ 
are not given as a treatise upon religion or morality, bat as 
the depository of a commanication from God to man ; to be 
a means by which, in the process of ages, mankind were 
to be brought to the knowledge and belief of things, deeply 
concerning their happiness, and such as they could never 
learn except by revelation. This is not the same sort of 
end which is proposed in other books ; and, therefore, this 
book is not to be subjected to the same rules of comparison, 
but must be dealt with on an hypothesis of its own. 

Notwithstanding, however, any gesture of perfunctory 
dismissal, more than one intimation from quarters deserving 
regard having invited the reproduction of this volume, I am 
serving, it is hoped, the interests of the limited number of 
the studious, by bringing its contents once more under the 
public notice. One might add to this the welcome circum- 
stance, that more than one accredited writer would seem, by 
the inostansible suffrage of tacit recourse, to have recog- 
nized what is called the actuality of topics, never too 
familiar perhaps, but put out some years ago with prescient 
concern, while existing anxieties were at rest, and when the 
title itself was deemed a disadvantageous preliminary to 
the exposition. 

Not that these pages are now presented with any view of 
meeting writers mostly, as it would seem, set up on a 
basis, so incompatible with what has hitherto passed as the 
Gospel, as is the " Philosophic der Geschichte." ^ Attention 
is, indeed, only invited by the Dean to the providential place 

* An ** esprit faux " of Berlin — bo recaUing the Averroists of Paris, who 
alleged that what was true in Theology was false in Philosophy has said that 
— '* The Philosophy of History is the explanation of History as being no more 
than the self- development of one ever-immanent soul, or * welt-geist/ never 
other than one with the world which it makes, while it arrives by stages in 
man at last at the condition of consciousness, or of spirit *' — profanely said, 
by those who should have known better, to be *' (iod immanent in history." 
Since Schleiermacher, however, the savant has detected the sole point of 
departure of the great whole, and of his own bright intelligence, in a pinch of 
three gases. 
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held by remote events of which, notwithstanding the feats 
of learned ingenuity, we have no account whatever outside 
the Bible — ^for the scholar has here no other sources than the 
plain man— and also to the institutions which were a monu- 
ment of the same, crowned, as were these last, by some 
centuries of a prophetic economy. All these, however, are 
here discussed only so far as they were contributions indis- 
pensable to the manifestation of that great and permanent 
miracle of regular Christendom : that is to say — for such is 
the problem at bottom — to the intervention in the centre of 
human history, in the centre of the then world, in the utmost 
need, it is said, of a dissolving society, of the Creator Him- 
self in order to the execution of a long-reserved design. 

In accordance with this view, the reader is reminded of 
the manner in which the ubiquitous race of Israel, and thus 
indirectly the Boman world at large, were first prepared to 
expect, and at the proper moment to give attention to, the 
great intervention, the solemn explosion, if the word may 
pass, of the Divine in the series of temporal affairs. It is 
further to be observed — and this is a special point — ^how 
great, or rather how indispensable, was the service rendered 
in the order of proof proper by the Books of the Old 
TeriamerU. It was the one logical means, as has been said, 
provided to authenticate the Gospel Kingdom. Not only, 
that is, to prepare men's minds for its reception, but to de- 
monstrate its supernatural claim when it should be set up. 

For it would seem that nothing less than the corroboration 
of testimony so irrecusable as completed prophecy was needed 
in those early but critical years to confirm the statements of 
the apostles as to the Person of their Master, and the import 
of His mission, to explain their own conduct, to make clear 
to the hesitant the finger of God in the bewildering move- 
ment. More especially was it needed during what may be 
called the difficult and embryonic stages of discussion and 
transition^ in order to obtain cm organic basis of recruits from 
Hebrew homes. For the executive foundation of the work was 
by no means, as is popularly said, to be enlisted chiefly from 
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the namber of so-called publicans, or of evil livers happily 
withdrawn from heathenism, though possibly, in many cases, 
passing in zeal the just ; but the subjects of it had been 
mostly trained from relatively unpolluted years, in the 
steady faith and excellent moral discipline of the ancient 
synagogue, so much of which was carried over, with other 
jewels of Egypt, into the Christian body. Some such solid 
stock, then, was needed before the great work could, so to 
speak, get out of port or be fairly launched upon the vast 
sea of the nations, and so become what it so plainly now 
is, its own proper demonstration, as the obvious accomplish- 
ment of the great Founder's words. 

It may be true that a truth, no more foreign to 
the general mind than that of the survival of the soul, — a 
persuasion acceptable already to the wise as the foimdation of 
natural religion, and at all times indigenous with the people, 
— might have been made good on the simple attestation of 
Jesus, and by His own reappearance on earth after death ; 
but then, this was by no means the \xihole of the great pro- 
blem. For it is asked by what method could be shown the 
duty of embracing facts, or theorems implicated in facts, so 
plainly tnca2tnt2a&26 as those which form the creed of Chris- 
tians—especially when these involved the great moral wrench 
of breaking with the sanction of most revered traditions, in 
order to enter what, while yet the Temple stood, might 
prove but a precarious adventure, whose promises were yet 
in the air — how was tJm to be brought home to the con- 
viction of a OamcUiel, or, apart from some great stroke of 
Providence, to a Saul ? That many miracles should have 
been ascribed by the apostles to their Master would go for 
granted. 

The relevancy of such discussion will have been already 
seen, for, if the motives that convinced the first adherents 
were legitimate ones, in that case everything that has since 
been set upon the same basis must share the original security. 
For what is once true, is true /or aU time, and would equally 
convince should a similar juncture occur again. 
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Mr. Lyall was himself led into this particular inquiry, 
from conversation with a Jewish gentleman of much attain- 
ment with whom he had been put into communication. He 
alleged, as was usual, the miracles of Jesus, but was dis- 
concerted to find that this topic had little weight with his 
interlocutor, who did not deny that such powers had been 
exhibited by prophets and just men ; whereas no one of 
these, nor any one for them, had on such account claimed to 
bring in a new religion, or introduce a new god, or to be the 
8hiloh, or still less afifect a Divine worship or character, a 
case, indeed, for which Moses had (Deut xiii.) specially 
provided by making it a capital crime. WhxJb was there 
in the miracles recorded of Jesus that secured for Him this 
transcendent character ? 

It was, then, an arrest, so to speak, of such sort that 
led the writer to inquire into the motives upon which 
the eventful step of conversion might have been proposed, 
not to modems, but to the first lot that came in from the 
synagogue of those who had lived in all the ordinances of 
the Divine law blameless. How was it certified to the 
myriads who coalesced at Jerusalem under James, the 
brother of the Lord, into the first solid plant or organized 
body — the normal school, so to say, of the Gospel — that it 
was the will of the invisible G-od that they should take the, 
to many, so momentous step of the Baptismal profession ? 
The answer to this he discerned in a quarter from which in 
those days not so much was expected — ^for men were then 
fain to contend for a minimum — the writings of the ancient 
propheta It was a sort of rehabilitation — ^if the use of a 
current term be allowable — of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, in the eye of the Christian apologist. 

The Old Testament, first openly impugned by Spinosa, 
had, since the days of Bolingbroke's posthumous impeach- 
ments, and the very ignoble Bible of Voltaire, been the 
principal arsenal for levity ; and Paley himself protests 
against the necessity — and indeed there is none — of making 
the New Testament answer with its life for the credit of 
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the Old. But this last is shown to be in ttUo without such 
sacrifice, and the New Testament^ as we speak, has also now 
its independent basis. 

It was just such evidence as this last, however, that was 
not yet in sight at that point of the first century when the 
apostles proposed to their own compatriots the '* kingdom 
of Ood" or Daniel's fifth dynasty, as the absolute object of 
belief and law of life for all future time. Adhesion to the 
Cause was, at this early stage, in the nature of a venture rather 
than a conclusion, however happy the few who might make 
the eventful surrender under influence of sacred persons. 
In the affairs of life, men are daily seen to act on a con- 
fidence, and reasonably so act, that events will come to pass 
for which they have no absolute assurance, and so it was, no 
doubt, with numbers who at this period entered the king- 
dom. But it seems obvious that, for the general inquirer, 
some guarantee other than such must have been provided, 
ill the interim, to demonstrate to the reason the then in- 
visible fact of a change of the Divine will, if we may speak 
as men — mtUatio dexterse AUissimi, 

And it was only with the Personal, or self-conscious, or what 
was then called a Living God, or, with the wise, the Logos, 
that Israel had to do. For the really wonderful fact, too 
little taken into account, that every peasant in Palestine 
already knew himself to be living under the special eye of 
the Supreme Creator, and had his whole life built and 
settled upon the great axiom, bespeaks to the mind gov- 
erned by good sense, an effect as marvellous in its kind, as 
is the phenomenon of Catholicism, or complete Christianity 
itself ; for this last must apparently have been set in the 
air, had it not found in Mosaism another basis than that 
evolvent condition of the higher thought, or of "Deity 
< immanent ' in History," postulated by eminent expositors, 
but quite incompatible with positive belief or worship. 

The latest intellectual creation of God, put forth, as we 
learn, in order to the reparation of an universe already dis- 
ordered by the misconduct of the hierarchy to which it had 
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been originally committed, haying lamentably disappointed, 
to speak as man, the inextinguishable Beneficence, fell, as 
is recorded in Hebrew annals,^ from precipice to precipice ; 
a calamitous fact to which all the traditions of the human 
family also depose. But what we learn from the Mosaic 
tradition exclusively is that, at last, as with the prodigal in 
the parable, a turning point in the Divine vigilance was 
recu^hed, at which the Creator wrought out once again, and that 
under conditions within the cognizance of written annals, 
the manifestation of His own glory, the direct demonstration 
of His existence to man, under such reduced conditions, 
however, as might at that time be suited for securing the 
homage of the rude agglomerations of the Semitic race, 
with whose subservience was to be effected an inconceivable 
or properly supernatural plan, the eventual reintegration 
of all that, after long patience, might be recoverable, of the 
human race to its predestined seat. 

Topics these, no doubt, which are but the commonplaces 
of theology ; but they are not without reason recalled in this 
place, because it is, I think, impossible for any thinker 
occupying a degree higher than that of the simple critic, to 
deal with what are called in forensic terms the ' Evidences,' 
without acknowledging, or at least confronting, this &ct of 
an immemorial persuasion of such primordial design; for 
-^ this purpose forms the fundamental hypothesis^ and it is, 
when accepted, the obvious explanation of every recorded 
phenomenon that may be found to have entered into its 

^ The matter recently rescued in Babylonia from out the great prehifltorio 
reflervoir, bears remarkable witness to the originality of the Hebrew tradition 
of things and scenes snper-sensaal and, from their intrinsic nature, not sus- 
ceptible of historical testimony. At the same time, they evince how the most 
profound theolognmena will run wild into legend, idolatry, social dissolution, 
when not guarded by means exceptional such as were the election and iUu- 
mination of the trunk line of Shem in order to keep clear for the incalculable 
exigencies of the future a primordial tradition, on the point of suffocation by 
lapse into magic, polytheism, or, at length, maybe, mere craft. Temptations, 
these, at first met with regret ; then, in despair, condoned ; flnaUy adopted or 
endorsed by parties themselves the victims of a fast degenerating social medium 
into which they bad been bom and brought up. For it should not be forgotten 
that the people also form their teachers. 

6 
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execution, for, Qui wXt finem vuU et modum. As for extra- 
ordinary facts, neutral in themselves, as are all facts, these 
startling irregularities are no more created by a Bossuet, 
than disturbed by those who symbolize with Hegel; they 
are but what they were, and, abrupt as they are, they do but 
offer to the latter a difficulty the more. Just so neither the 
sun nor the moon ask the permission of the astronomer to 
comport themselves and to secure their effects as they are 
seen to do. 

It was the consciousness of the wide import of these 
considerations, brought forcibly to the mind of the author 
by investigations into which he had been drawn, that oqcb.- 
sioned what might be called a new departure, on his part, 
from the path beaten by more modem apologetics. 

** Upon attentive examination of the contents of the Old 
Testament,*' says he, ^' we find the greater portion referrible 
chiefly or indirectly to a certain Promise said to have been 
made by the Supreme Being to mankind in the person of 
their original parents, purporting that certain privileges 
forfeited by them, and withdrawn from their children, should 
be restored in the person of one of their own descendants, 
who is described as the * Seed of the Woman.' This pro- 
mise thus vaguely expressed but embracing the whole 
posterity of Adam, was from time to time renewed with 
additional specifications, till it became to be usually under- 
stood of the approach of some mysterious Individual through 
whom the Almighty, having already made the requisite 
manifestation of His personal supremacy to Israel, proposed 
to enter into a new covenant, to inaugurate a supreme Insti- 
tution for the whole of mankind." 

Such was the use and scope of the Old Testament, shaped, 
as it was, exclusively for the Jewish mind, however regularly 
the scheme of evidence had been constructed. So that this 
volume is not a manual on the ' Evidences,' so much as a dis- 
cussion of uses served by that local and transient economy, 
and, withal, of the providential deposit with the same of pre- 
dictions of near but contingent events, in order to the authenti- 
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cation^ at the proper point of time, of that ^^ everlasting " or 
irrepealable "justice" or " Law," which was to supersede the 
great Mosaic parenthesis, and which was also the Idea that, 
predominating from the beginning in the Divine mind, was 
at last made plain in brief but momentous words by Daniel. 
Accordingly our Author has not sought to persuade the 
languid reader that the Bible might be made in artistic 
hands no less instructive or entertaining than the more 
choice of secular histories avowedly were. Nor is the end 
pursued by clothing events, impressive by the very absence 
of literary solicitude in their presentation, with drapery from 
a vivid fancy^^ui augei perfeetum minuit — and with almost 
puerile suggestions,^ but by that more serious exercise of 
imagination, or perhaps of will, which uses the experience 
of life and well-fed reflection to place the reader amid events 
as they really were — to see things as they are, in their 
supra-sensual beauty no less than in their poor human naked- 
ness — a scandal for the wise but the consolation of the simple. 
For what thinkers who justly deem themselves superior in 
the natural order have often failed to see, has been, that, 
in the view of ^that provident Idea to which the Institution 
so miraculously established still but too imperfectly corre- 
sponds, these talented men form but a negligible quantity — 
if any soul can be such in the Divine charity — compared 
with the countless multitude of intellectual creatures in 
every condition, in contemplation of whose recall the great 
Oblation waa made. 

But although the prophetical economy, the most unim- 
peachable in hind of all miracles, closing withal under a 
profusion of miracles, had been so shaped as to convince, 
and, what is more with the many, to persuade the Jewish 
nationality ; or at least to gather out of it a remnant of 
individuals numerous enough to coalesce, under Divine order, 
into an Institution destined to become far greater and wider 
than that from which they had been detached; yet this 
was in its proper essence, and therefore still ts, a scheme 

* XP^to, xo^c^OM'y ^itar6iifiol hyyfa$6Mif, 
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valid for any human reason, and would, if repeated, give the 
same result. 

As for allegation of preternatural endowment, such goes, 
as matter of course, in the equipment of any mortal pretend- 
ing to challenge man on the part of Heaven ; ^ although no 
case of such, so far as I can learn, has been verified in the 
instance of any individuals who have not wrought in co- 
operation with the Gospel. For it is not enough for an 
earnest and cultivated person to walk into the street and 
expose his convictions. St. Simon and Comte founded, 
indeed, each a school ; they would fain go farther to found a 
church, and failed — and few men in their right mind would 
so think to compass it. Fewer still would pay it any 
attention. 

* If the miracles were not for the Jews the whdlA proof of Christ's Divine- 
human mission, they were its obvionsly indispensable complement. It conld 
not have been executed without them. 

The conception, however, of miracle itself holds a place so important in the 
ensuing discussion that a word, in 2tmtne, might not be premature. Dean 
Lyall's definition in itself nearly coincides with one given long after by 
M. Benan, who, however, would seem to think it had but to be exhibited to 
bespeak its own impossibility ; and, not unnaturally, from Hegelian premises. 
** By * miracle,' " says Kenan, ** I mean un acte particulier de la Divinity, 
venant s'ins^rer dans la s^rie des ^venements du monde physique on psyoho- 
logique, et d^rangeant le cours des faits en vue d'un gouvemement par- 
ticulier " (" Etudes," p. 138. 1860). 

But our author will be found to differ widely enough in the matter of /oci, 
since he shows that just such was the case in the mission of Jesus. 

His won definition, however, would exclude equally from the category of 
miracle, all mere marvels popularly named miraculous, whether oracles, por- 
tents, prodigies, signs, or tricks, and among them the cases discussed by Hume. 
Kor does he care to defend any extra-scriptural fact in the eMefniiaX sense, 
the only view under which he is concerned to consider such at all. A 
miracle, then, is "here understood to be a sign or effect of the intervention of 
God, and that for a declared purpose ; and, since mind itself cannot be seen, 
such purpose can be shown in any juncture only when the event may have 
been coupled with notification given beforehand. It is this no^icd, then, that 
would qualify any event whatever as miraculous in the scriptural or emda/niioX 
sense, even though the same may not differ in quality from others falling 
within the more ordinary class. It is the notice that establishes it, with our- 
selves at least, as provided by Heaven, and constitutes it a miracle proper, or 
identifies the ** finger of God." Much, then, here turns upon the discrimination 
of fact, however unusual, from miracle or from properly miraculous fact. 
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With regard to this uncommon gift of prophecy, as 
frugally dispensed to certain elect and illuminated subjects, 
from among myriads, as it would seem, of worthless pre- 
tenders, apes or fietnatics — for if we credit the prophets the 
tribe in general were not more to be commended than were 
their Priesthood, of whom we hear so little good, as we often 
hear from those who hate a point to make — it may be 
repeated that the notion of prophecy is in this discussion 
limited to that of the annunciation of events future but con^ 
HngerU only, and committed, at a known date, to paper, or 
placed in competent hands. Premonitions so rare as these 
were not, in the case at least of those found in the Psalms, 
Isaiah, or Daniel, issued to give merely pre-historical 
information ; nor only to show that the Almighty knew the 
future ; nor even to prove that the whole Bible is the Word 
of Grod; but rather to make a way for a series of events 
unique and sfui generis, and that in terms recognized from 
the very first as pointing to the future, terms somewhat 
Sibylline, indeed, and provocative of unquiet interest in the 
interim, but to be explained or unsealed only when the 
denouement should be placed upon the scene. 

All this is used by the Author to show the indispensable 
service of ancient documents that had seemed to earlier 
apologists little more than an embarrassment ; so that the 
Old Testament was, so to speak, put in its place in the eyes 
of the ordinary inquirer. 

Let so much be said in vindication, if need be, of the use 
of the ancient order. But the general reader might ask, 
What, then, in this case, are the ** evidences," or the grounds, 
upon which I am myself to receive and adhere to the 
Gospel ? This point will be found discussed under various 
aspects in the chapters which form the first part of the 
volume. In the Apostolic age the arguments were, neces- 
sarily, as has been said, drawn from the contents of the Old 
Testament exclusively, but the case is other in the present 
day. But those ancient truths remaining always what they 
were — since no theory can touch a fact — the proof of the 
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facts, or doctrinal positions implicaied in facts of the New 
Testament, are for ourselves supplied by no means from this 
evidence (of Old Testament) alone, but more immediately 
from the indisputable organization in the world at large of 
regular Christianity, or from the spectacle of that very 
system of belief, and rite, and practice, monuments or 
medals of a new reign, which the apostolic miracles were 
wrought to introduce and attest. 

From which it follows that were the books of the Old 
Testament non-extant, nay, were even the Canon of the New 
Law, to the irreparable calamity of the pious, and the ruin of 
theology, equally lost, the evidence of the present will and 
purpose of God in Christ, as completed so far, would remain 
unimpaired. For as Augustine could say (in words recited 
on the first leaf) of the little group assembled on Olivet, 
" Their eyes were blessed indeed with the sight of the Divine 
Head, but the Body they were fain to take upon credit ; 
whereas we behold, and indeed ourselves are, that very com-* 
plement." And to all who rightly appreciate the work of the 
prophets, who foretold and prepared the great scene, since the 
world began, when contemplated together with the conclusive 
but pathetic splendour of the brief career of Jesus, and his own 
predictions to the slender group of their immeasurable futuri-' 
ties — to such this present and continuous consummation is 
matter of inexhaustible admiration and confidence. 

How our predecessors from heathendom were incorporated 
into this body which we do but continue ; by what provi- 
dential means the original evangelizers multiplied and got a 
fair hearing, will be found in due measure elucidated in the 
following discourses. Much, however, is obscure in the detail, 
and we have indeed to regret, but with a less hopeless lament 
than that of an eminent North British professor — "the 
heart-breaking gap of the first century," for we are not left 
in any very serious loss, since who knows not that great and 
durable institutions take root in darkness, in silence, occulta 
sictU arbor asvo f For when, from the close of the writings 
so providentially left us by the evangelists and by St. Paul, 
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after also the result recorded by St. Luke of their labours, — 
when, that is, some forty years later than their happy 
decease, the Ghurch, too busy for literature, rejoins the 
stream of secular history, — we are then only let into a further 
scene of the '^ manifold wisdom " or Divine industry of the 
Holy Spirit. 

With the utter ruin of Jerusalem, argues our author, with 
that vast and far^echoing catastrophe, was wound up all 
miraculous evidence, for this was a contrivance calculated 
exclusively for Israel. The case was then closed for ostensible 
intervention at least, on the part of Heaven.^ The nation, 
as 8uchy had made the ** great refusal," while a vast remnant^ 
with many affiliations in the empire, became the nucleus of 
that definitive Israel which had been, from the beginning, the 
contemplation of the Divine idea. For this had passed, at 
last, out of the impenitent ^* Sodom," where '* the Lord had 
been crucified." It was no longer overshadowed by the local 
temple or the far*reaching ramifications of the Sadducsean 
hierarchy seated in its courts — it had passed, too, out of the 
mystical " Egypt " — since nemo ienetur ad impoasihile'^ajid 
the law, now made impracticable, could no more raise a scruple 
in the timorous conscience. So, too, was it emancipated 
once for all from the Synagogue, which was indeed, accord- 
ing to their maxim, to " be buried with honour," but whose 
present persoimd ranked, in the covert idiom of a still 
somewhat clandestine society, with "Egypt," "Sodom," 
** Babylon," or, as one apostle more charitable than liberal 
adds, the " Synagogue of Satan." For the new Israel, then, 
was at last at liberty to deploy their cramped resources, to 
organize their dispersed affiliations, to call themselves by 
their rightful name, to fix their eultm, as they entered into 
the wide " possessions of the Gentiles," under the invisible 
Joshua, who had, by his obedience, now obtained "the 
heathen for his inheritance, and the limits of the habitable 
earth for his possession." 

' Unless one should except that of the ** luminous vision " of Constantino, 
and the defeat of Julian's operations on Mount Moriah. 
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Then began the order of things which the Dean has pre« 
ferred to call the providentiaL It was the witnessing of this, 
as compared with the words of ancient prophets, which was 
the chief motive assigned by the great apologists who 
capitulated after a time, somewhat belated, one by one, 
from Justin to Augustine, for their own adhesion to the 
gospel, as it was also the one proposed by them to their 
several hearers or catechumens ; and this fact, increasing 
ever since in width and impressiveness, constitutes, it is 
often urged, the proper evidence or motive for belief in 
Christianity as such, at the present day as well. 

One mind, however, in a philosophic age, this great scene 
did not escape, but faced it in perplexing significance. A 
man of comprehensive and governmental mind — ^no pedant, 
yet a widely instructed scholar — trained amid the larger 
social conditions of English public life, yet, withal, one of 
the most competent of critics in an unfriendly age — ^great 
wit, if you will, but slender soul — Gibbon, too sagacious to 
be satisfied with the complacent criticism of the Yoltairiaa 
encyclopedists, perceived the deep significance of this 
phenomenon of regular Christendom, a fact so great, with 
all its impurities, at no time more cruelly enumerated. To an 
instructed Christian as he was, who had in his earlier days 
taken eternal things enough in earnest to face the irksomeness 
of a change of communion, the fact that a Christian clergy, in 
a guise then much in discredit with the wits, were chanting 
the psalms in the temple of Jupiter while he was seated 
amid the ruins of the Capitol, put him, as he has related, on 
the path of investigating the debasement into which the 
imperial city had fallen. And remarkable is the way in 
which the writer deals with the subject, distributing terms 
of conventional piety to the simple, all the while that he 
reassures with cauteloos glance the cabal to which he was 
affiliated ; and that especially in the two chapters in which 
at length a sort of hypothesis is offered of that great revo- 
lution, of which the fact whereby he had been abruptly 
confronted was a small but not insignificant effect. 
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Oar author has in his later pages sufficiently dealt with 
the several but quite secondary reasons which Oibbon would 
make to appear the principal causes of the great reyolution 
accomplished in the two orders by Gonstantine, for the 
primary cause he does not so much deny as entirely ignore. 

His mind was, in any case, capacious enough to at least 
appreciate a problem which would seem to exceed the 
measure of more than one, an academical head, to whose 
contributions letters are indeed indebted, though literary 
qualifications scarcely compensate in moral matters the 
often observable absence of that ^^ grand sens des choses 
hunukines/' deemed so indispensable by Bossuet in such 
matters — an absence rarely felt by those who want it 
most 

'^ While the Boman empire/' so begins the fifteenth 
chapter, '^was being invaded by open violence, or under-* 
mined by slow decay, ^ a pure and humble religion,' gently 
insinuated itself into the minds of men, grew up in silence 
and obscurity, derived new vigour from opposition, and 
finally created the triumphant banner of the Gross on the 
ruins of the GapitoL Nor was the influence of Ghristianity 
confined to the period or to the limits of the Boman empire. 
After a revolution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that 
religion is still professed by the natives of Europe, the most 
distinguished portion of human kind in arts and learning as 
well as in arms. By the industry and zeal of Europeans, it 
has been widely diffused to the most distant shores of Asia 
and Africa; and by the means of new Golonies has been 
firmly established from Ganada to Chili, in a world unknown 
to the ancients." The inevitable phenomenon is thus excel- 
lently stated by an unfriendly hand. For the writer must, 
for his own credit, give to history what to history is due ; 
but what is the philosophy of the portent, how was it to be 
explained ? 

May we be allowed to mention the otherwise unimportant 
fact, that we remember the sort of surprise which — on fol- 
lowing through three centuries the continuous narrative of 
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the decline of the great empire, from the days of its estab- 
lishmenty through the interval of collapse to the splendid 
reconstruction under Constantino — ^but without one word let 
fall, meanwhile, by which it could have been surmised that 
any mortal had ever borne a Christian name — we were con- 
fronted with the passage above cited ; even to one's self it 
carried for a moment almost an air of revelation. 

No more competent pen than Gibbon's — and I do not 
forget what I know of critics beyond the sea, or of coarser 
minds at home — has, since Julian and his group, canvassed 
or impugned the cause of Christ. But though fain, through 
weakness, perhaps, or vanity, to keep terms with the conti- 
nental arbiters of culture and reputation, it was also the 
ambition of his life to go down to posterity as the great and 
definitive historian, and therefore (significant fact) he must 
needs leave the life, and, withal, the very name of Jesus 
— of all historical names the one that counts even «o the 
most — an absolute blank. 

This is not the place for discussing interesting topics 
much in vogue, in earlier days, with justly accredited 
or even venerated authorities, such as the almost exclusive 
value assigned in matters of practical or credential assent, 
to the accumulation of probabilities, to moral or ethical 
reasons, to the authority not only of the purified heart, 
but of the inferential ^eiMe — if such be — in similar matters. 
They are questions not without moment, especially psycho- 
logical, but they do not bear save in a secondary manner upon 
the points at the bottom of the present disquisition. A large 
part, in moral decisions, will always accrue to the personal 
experiences, reflective powers, implicit reason, ethical nature, 
or possible illumination of the student 

But our present problem is one more limited, for here we 
have only the prior and much simpler question, what are the 
motives to be proposed to the fair inquirer oib extra for 
embracing the Gospel ? What are the motives, which, once 
properly apprehended, are relevant not only to the haughty 
humanist, the elegant arbiter, but are plain on the threshold. 
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to the first man who comes in good faith^ and who does not, 
as St Paul says, " deem himself unworthy of eternal life " ? 
It has been, I think I may say, the perpetual consciousness 
of the Christian community, that the main facts of the 
Gospel story, together with the inseparable theorems which 
form the cosmopolitan faith, were always held capable of 
demonstration in the polemical or forermo order as well, and 
of being made good, under reasonable conditions, in the 
school: and that thus they are yalid for the bona fide inquirer 
about that which, far from an inrasion or an injury, is an 
unexampled boon — but not yalid for the hopeless task of 
satisfying those who use considerable wits in a sort of game 
of skill against an always indulgent Creator. Experience of 
life will lead the reasoner to leave alone those who can take 
care of themselyes and haye no need of the physician, and 
direct such topics as he may command to the protection of the 
pious or the simple — ^to let them see that the case is not all 
on one side — ^to disable, or at least to silence, the merely 
critical impugner who has drawn his own stake out of the lot. 
Happy also if, in the recrudescence of systematic negation 
which we have witnessed since the middle of the century, so 
modest a mean as reasoned statement, may avail anything 
to tianqniUize scruples known mainly to minds of a ^rtai^ 
generosity, which may have been diverted from the move- 
ment to renew a link unhappily more swiftly severed than 
repaired, under the very consciousness of the moral interest 
there might be in forcing, as it would seem, assent apart 
from due perceptions of legitimate motive, such motive, 
that is, as moral matters admit.^ Moods will vary, but facts 
vary not, but are ever what they are, and were. 

* Belief, however, or rather practical adhesion, is not the less «n m a moral 
doty — ^as was said by Paul at Athens — and that all the more because the merely 
inteUeotual concept, or assent to any doctrinal proposition had its importance 
with the Church mainly as an indispensable precondition to the disposal of 
the will of the creature to the practical and, withal, prudential act of submis- 
sion of the life to the **Holy Commandment," **the Righteousness, or new 
law from God," "The Way," **The Life," "The Faith," -The obedience of 
Faith." So it was not, in the last resort, so much a conclusion or affirmation, 
as a venture, an act of toiZ2 or choice drawn out upon the highest mural 
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While, however, as with the main torrent of young men 
and women, passions, far more than any serious interest, 
sophbtically put in a silent plea for legitimization, such 
natures must find themselves, of course, deeply committed 
against the uncompromising charity of the Gk>spel. 

Doubtless the most operative motives and merits of the 
Gospel system can only, as Augustine urges, be appreciated 
by one who, determined by reasoned evidence — but too 
happy, by whatever guidance — shall have come within, and 
make trial of the morei ecdmse. The simplest person, 
however, who possesses, or who has joined the faith, is, and 
ought to be, persuaded that, though the things that perhaps 
most speak to his own sensibility may be the comfort, or 
the charms, or the various usages, the fraternity, or, to use 
the happy coinage of a sage, the eoniemplamina obtaining 
in the society — yet that these motives ought to, and all 
ultimately do, repose upon a basis regularly verifiable in 
reason, or in historical fact. 

This persuasion is also, as has been said, discoverable in 
permanent consciousness within the Grospel economy itself. 
For as we know, the early Christian literature consists in 
great measure of the tender of what might be termed pieces 
of contentious evidence, and these pleadings are almost all 
resolvable into the one or other of the topics produced 
above, and mainly into that of the fulfilment in visible 
process of the words of the Lord, and especially of the 
Hebrew prophets. Indeed, with the Ohurch, which is, as 
such, the vehicle of the letter, the conservatrix of the his- 
torical faith, a main concern has ever been to make good, 
to secure the seierUijio frowtiery if the word be allowed, of 
Christendom; and the merits of the able work to which 
these thoughts are but subordinate must be judged in the 
main by the measure in which it may have contributed 
to this seemingly humble effect. The attentive reader, 

probability, that was said to **8aTe/* But it is no lees true that without 
8uoh oonoept preoeding, suoh act or auirender oould not have been elicited 
or have taken place. 
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however, should it meet with such, may possibly, as with 
an abstruser work, approaching revelation from an opposite 
point, and by a different method — with which this is not 
put in any competition — ^find, on a second perusal, matter 
also for collateral meditations. 

These remarks will have served their purpose, if they 
have placed the intelligent reader at the author's point of 
view, one not always seized at once. For side -notes, and for 
others that may appear at the foot of a page, or, in rarer 
cases, at the close of a chapter, the re-publisher alone is 
responsible. They were added to preclude, in a work of 
reasoning rather than of erudition, the chances of over-ready 
exception to points merely accessory, and by which the 
reasoning is in no way affected. 

G. 0. P. 

8i, Margarefa^ 

Canterbury, 1885. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The general argument embodied in the volume here 
-presented to the public was sketched out by me some 
ten or twelve years ago, and formed the subject of 
a series of discourses preached in the Chapel of 
Lincoln's Inn for the Warburtonian Lecture. I 
have not described them in my title-page by this 
name, because, although they form the subject, they 
can hardly be considered as the substance of the 
Lectures then delivered. Many things will be found 
in this volume which I did not preach, and some 
things there are which I had formeriy written, but 
have seen reason since either to alter or omit. 

By the terms of Bishop Warburton's will, it is 
stipulated that the Lectures delivered under its 
foundation shall be printed and published. I have 
hoped that in giving to the public these commen- 
taries upon the same argument as I had chosen for 
the Lectures which were preached, I shall be 
considered as having suflSciently fulfilled the spirit 
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of the testator's will, though I have not complied 
with the letter of his injunctions. 

Of the delay which has taken place in the publi- 
cation, it is hardly necessary to give any account. 
Many causes have conspired, and among others, the 
duties and avocations of a large and laborious parish. 
But the chief has been the hesitation felt by me in 
consequence of the apparent novelty, both of the 
general view which I have taken of the Evidences, 
and of many particular questions connected with 
them/ New lights are commonly unsafe lights, 

^ The somewhat apologetic tenor might seem almost ont of 
place in present times, but one object in view was a rectifica- 
tion of what was thought the too limited line of the apologists 
who, since the publication by Qrotius of his *'De Yeritate 
Beligionis ChristianaB," had found themselves occupied with 
cavils against the Holy Scriptures raised within Christen- 
dom itsel£ In a far more serious generation brought up in 
believing homes there was little unbelief. The excellent works 
of Faley were, with the authorities, in almost absolute posses- 
sion, while an influential but far from irreligious philosophical 
school, with Qerman antecedents, spoke with some slight scorn 
of a method which submitted, they said, the case of the Gospel 
to the procedure of our criminal courts; and the dliie of the 
younger generation were too ardent in the revived exploration 
of the treasures of the '* household " to conceive that there 
might ever be need of mere ** evidences" again. Hence this 
treatise did not at ikaJt period seem to meet any so sensibly felt 
want. 

For the rest, it will be seen that the writer is very far from 
impeaching the beauty of the demonstration which has estab- 
lished the actuality of the facts, however marvellous, attested 
by the apostles, and for any fact an intelligent child is not less 
competent than a savant. But no mere senses, however acute. 
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even in matters of minor importance ; but in religion 
they require, for the most part, to be known only 
that they may be avoided. The reader, however, 
will, I hope, not be long in finding out that in the 
present case the novelty is more apparent than real ; 
and that, however I may sometimes seem to neglect 
more recent authority, yet in leaving the tracks in 
which the proofs of Christianity have long been 
made to run, I am only conducting him back into 
paths far more ancient and accredited than those 
from which he may have been led for a time to 
deviate. Nevertheless, if some of the propositions 
which I shall venture to maintain should appear 
more hazardous than is consistent with that wise 
respect which is due to established arguments, I 
must claim so far to bespeak the candour of the 
reader, as to express my hope that he will suspend 
his final judgment until he shall have perused the 
whole of the volume, and weighed every part of the 
reasoning.* It would be too much to expect that 

could attest the presence of a Divine, and so insensible, hand or 
purpose; and the Gospel is nothing if not Divine. It was 
mainly the independent and incorruptible apparatus of prophecy 
which in earliest years established an inference that now goes 
with the pious as mere matter of course. This is the Divine 
design in the Old Testament, but Faley has made little use of 
it.— Ed. 

* A request the more reasonable in that the conclusion is 
only fairly seen in Part iii. when Dan. ix., not fulfilled before 
A.D. 70- at earliest, has been discussed. These momentous words 
hold a definitive place in the exhibition of the contrivance 

c 
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ill all cases he should adopt my conclusions ; but at 
least he will, I think, be satisfied that the e£Fect of 
them, if received, would in no instance remove any 
part of the foundation on which the Divine authority 
of our faith ie commonly placed. My design has 
been to strengthen and enlarge them. 

W. R. L, 

Hadleigh, Suffolk, 1840. 



P.S. — It may be proper to state that some pas- 
sages of minor importance have been introduced into 
the present edition, aud some have been omitted, 
but no changes have been made affecting the general 
reasoning- To the former edition two Dissertations 
were appended ; the first, ** On the causes of the 
Propagation of Christianity among the Heathen," 
and the second, " On the Credibility of the Facts 
related in the New Testament." These are now 
inserted into the body of the work ; other changes 
are for the most part verbal, with the exception of 
the introductory chapter, which is new. 

Deaiiery, Canterhury, 
Auguet, 1854. 

by whicli the Gospel was installed, on the repeal by the same 
Divine Author, with violent abolition, of the Mosaic Institute, 
and this in coincidence with the promulgation, quite independent 
though under identical sanctions, of an interminable Messianic 
kingdom : two events, each incalculable, yet deposited oenturies 
before in the same prophetic clause. Atos S'ctcXciVto )8ot;A^. — Ed. 
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PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Natural Theology^Argument from contrivance and design — The 
same reasoning applicable to a revelation — Evidence appealed . 
to in the present day not available before the establishment 
of Christianity. 

There is a chapter in Paley's Natural Theology, 
entitled "Prospective Contrivances," in which he 
observes " that he can hardly imagine to himself a 
mors distinguishing mark, and consequently a more 
certain proof of design,^ than preparation, i.e. the 
providing things beforehand, which are not to he used 
till a considerable time afterwards ; for this," he says, 
'' is a contemplation of the future which only belongs 
to intelligence" 

Of such prospective contrivances he produces Argument 
examples from many departments of nature, butll^^'' 
chiefly from the anatomy of the human frame and 

^ In arrest of possible demur from any mind absorbed, as will 
be the case, in quite other fields of search, it will not be deemed 
impertinent here to note that, where Design is attributed to 
Deity, the entire plan is usually taken as ideally present to the 
Divine view at once, though the execution, under me same vigi- 
lant eye, be abandoned to Agents — superhuman or mortal — but 
operating in succession only, as must indeed be the case with 
forces of any sort within the present universe, or in Time. But 
Lex loquitur linguoi JUiorum kominum, say the wise Babbis. — ^Ed. 
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other parts of the animal creation, all conspiring in 
the proof of original intelligence ; the argument being, 
that the adaptation of the different parts of the 
human body, even in the frame of an unborn infant, 
to purposes and functions afterwards to be used and 
developed, clearly indicates contrivance and design; 
and design in every case necessarily implies an 
intelligent cause, 
if good in Now if this be admitted, as it must be when 
speaking of mechanical contrivances — ^in the structure 
of a gland or of a joint, — ^no reason can be given why 
it should not be equally admitted when speaking of 
the effects of moral agency ; — why that which is not 
' disputed when affirmed of God as Creator of the world, 
should be less true when applied to Him in the capacity 
of its Supreme Governor, 
much There are many events in history, standing to each 

moral or in other in the relation of cause and effect, almost as 
SaJagtncy plainly as in the instance of physical phenomena ; and 
if this relation could be proved to display foresight 
and intention, and the proofs of a prospective scheme, 
the belief of an intelligent cause would be as irre- 
sistible in the one case as in the other, 
intdjfracc ^^ either case, if the question refers to the laws of 
nature, or of the Divine will in the government of the 
world, it involves the supposition not only of intelli- 
gence, but of infinite intelligence. Whatever be the 
subject-matter in discussion, whether it relate to 
physical or historical facts, the works of man, or the 
operations of Divine power, the conclusion is the same, 
and will not be less certain in the supposed case of 
revealed than in that of natural religion. If, for 
example, it could be shown that the now so obvious 
fact of the establishment of Christianity in the world 
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was the effect of a scheme prepared long beforehand, 
and designedly contrived for the declared purpose of 
preparing mankind for the future belief of a revelation 
to be afterwards declared, such an hypothesis would 
stamp the Christian Institution with an antecedent or 
d priori evidence of Divine authority, more direct 
and irresistible than any inferential proof of inspira- 
tion drawn A posteriori from the pure morality, or 
even the perfect character of its Founder ; we might 
perhaps add, than even from the miraculous works of 
which He was taken to be the author. 

K we examine this argument, we shall perceive that and final 
in what is commonly named natural theology the dis- *^"*^' 
cussion relates solely to a question of Jinal causes ; 
that is to say, not to any investigation of the facts 
themselves, but of their end and purpose. For this 
is the proper province of natural theology,* and the 
point in which it is distinguished from natural philo- 
sophy ; and the same distinction is to be observed in 
Divine revelation. 

But with the Old Testament, as with the New, the in reveia- 
question as regards revelation is not the mere reality final cause 
of the facts which are there recorded — that is a matter ^^ ^^°?® '" 

question. 

to be determined by historical proof — ^but the proper 
explanation of them. Whether the events related as 
facts in the books of Moses happened at all is one 
thing ; whether they were wrought by God, and if 
so, for what purpose, belongs to a different inquiry. 
So also when we are speaking of the facts recorded 
by the Evangelist. Who Jesus was, and by what 
authority He performed the great works ascribed to 
Him, must be determined on data which are not 
absolutely implied in the nature of the marvels out 
of which these questions arise. At all events, it is 
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certain that the ground on which the belief of man* 
kind in the Divine authority of Christ is now justly 
placed, is not the same in kind as that on which it 
rested in the age of the Apostles. 
Evidences If wc take up any writing of the present day upon 
day wT^^ the motives for assenting to the Gospel, it will, I 
2J.^*j^^ °^ think, be obvious, that the great event of its actual 
establishment in the belief of a large part of mankind, 
together with the important influence it has exercised 
upon the state of the world, is matter not so much 
adverted to as taken for granted, as based upon a 
decree of the Almighty. A fact so obtrusive is of 
course conceded. Supposing, therefore, the question 
to be no longer, as it once was with the few, the 
credibility of an immense event as yet in the future, 
but the authority only on which the present belief of 
the world is founded, the most ordinary reason can, 
it is thought, supply the answer. For now^ the 
general belief of mankind in those precise truths 
which Jesus Christ declared that He was sent into 
the world to proclaim ; the disappearance of idolatry 
from all the more civilized portions of the globe ; the 
beneficial efiects which have followed directly out of 
the belief of these truths, — afford at once a key to the 
final and true cause of His miraculous works. No 
one who now believes in the reality of the transactions 
related in the New Testament, and causally connects 
them with the establishment of the Gospel, is found 
to raise any doubt as to the Divine authority of Jesus, 
as seen in Without Wasting time, or showing this by an analysis 
Paiey ; q£ ^j^^ arguments used by Paley in his Evidences and 
by other writers, what I am here saying will at once 
appear, by merely looking at the conditions of the 
question. 
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Assuming the genuineness of the books of the New but the 
Testament, and even the reality of the marvellous no^t^^^^ 
facta there related, still their Divine authority does not 1^°^^*^® 
instantly follow by a direct and absolutely necessary «»«"'; 

n^ • i'i» 11 "*** shown 

consequence, io evince this for ourselves, the 6ucces9 now by 
also of Christ's preaching, as I have said, must be tacitly ^^^ 
understood. For if we were to assume the contrary, and 
suppose all effects of His preaching to have perished 
with the lives of His immediate disciples, the whole 
aspect of the argument becomes changed. Our present 
explanation of the motive of his miracles will fall to 
the ground. Even admitting the Apostles and first 
disciples of our Lord to have related nothing but 
what they had witnessed and sincerely believed, yet 
it would be clear that they must have been mistaken 
in what they had supposed to be the true end and 
purpose of His mission. Be the real meaning of the 
facts in qucbtion what it might, few persons would be 
persuaded to believe that the establishment in the 
world of a new religious order and that by an Omni- 
potent will, could have been the proper explanation 
of them. That which Omnipotence had fore-deter- 
mined would certainly have come to pass ; and it is 
because what the Apostles affirmed to be the design 
and purpose of God, though not then discernible, did 
and has come to pass, that we now believe them to 
have spoken by Divine illumination.* For the very 
selfsame doctrines and precepts which they delivered, 

^ Isa. Iy. 10, 11, "For as the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it hring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
to the sower, and bread to the eater : so shall my Word be that 
goeth forth out of my Mouth : it shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall aooomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it.*' 
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I I ■ II ■ ■ I m 

as of Divine revelation, Lave in fact been planted in 
the world, and now constitute the belief of mankind. 
But what Bui; at this place a question arises ; and it is one 

was tobc-^ J- ' 

the proof which, SO far as I know, has not been suggested. If the 
^"^te we very establishment and present existence of Christianity 
now see ? ^ itself a part of the evidence on which our belief of 
its Divine authority now stands, and so important a 
part that if it were removed the chain of proof would 
faU to pieces, how are we to account for its wide pro- 
pagation at the outset, when this proof was as yet 
absent ? How, so to say, get out of port, before this 
now so principal piece of proof was even in existence. 
The truths of the Gospel are not such as could have 
been guessed by man's natural reason ; and the more 
unlikely they may have seemed in themselves, and the 
more remote from common apprehension, the greater 
must have been the difficulty of bringing mankind 
antecedently to entertain that belief on which its 
success must subsequently have been founded. For 
if a large portion of the world had not been per- 
suaded by a sort of jt?r^-posterous process of the Divine 
authority of the Christian revelation, before it was a 
completed fact, it would seem difficult to understand 
how it could have got estabUshed at all. 
The From what has just been said of the evidence of 

m^have Christianity as viewed in the present day, it seems 
SrheT"*^ plain that the Apostles must have been provided with 
ground, ^ proof of somc sort, diflFerent from that on which the 
reasoning now depends. And this proof, to get a 
hearing, and to take eflfect, must have been of a 
character to affect the imagination of mankind in no 
ordinary degree. The influence of events, which it 
might have been impossible even to guess beforehand 
upon any a priori calculation of cause and effect^ is 
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often easily to be explained after the lapse of time. 
It requires no extraordinary wisdom in a politician 
to perceive how important are the changes which the 
discovery of the mariner s compass and of the American 
continent in the fifteenth century have effected in the 
condition of the world. In like manner, it did not 
presuppose any very uncommon sagacity on the part 
of Gibbon to have discerned that the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks was one main cause of 
the revival of literature in Europe, and that this last 
was that which indirectly produced the reformation of 
religion in the sixteenth century ; but to have distinctly 
foretold these results at the time when Constantinople 
fell, would have exhibited a degree of penetration 
that would have seemed very surprising. 

Just so was it in the case of Christianity. It is not ^l\l^ 
difficult for uSy who witness the actual establishment assign the 
of the Gospel, and observe the effects which have SSmIcs 
followed from the life and operation of Jesus, to ^t/^^ 
determine both the end for which His miracles were 
wrought, and the authority withal from which they 
must have proceeded. But this was a far harder task 
in the days of the Apostles, when the great design 
which they assumed, and which we now see in 
execution, must have appeared to many as no better 
than a dream. For they had to assign the cause 
before the effect, and the future intention of God, 
before the event ; and, moreover, to bring mankind to 
adopt their explanation at a time while yet its truth 
was, humanly speaking, altogether a matter of con- 
jecture. And how improbable must that conjecture 
have seemed, in the eye of mere human sagacity, at 
the time when it was first proposed to the belief of 
mankind I 
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and the At the time when St. Paul stood before King 
signed was Agrippa, the import and object assigned to the 
thaLTr//i. miracles of Jesus by the Apostles must have appeared 
gion not jj^ |^q gy^g Qf most mcu a thing as incredible as did 

yet m exu- ^ ^ o 

/fnre. the rcsurrection of the dead ; for any explanation of 
the facts was seemingly more probable than that the 
existing worship of Mankind, both Jew and Gentile, 
were thenceforth to be abolished by God's own 
authority. But that the worship of the humble Jew, 
who had been put to death before their eyes by the 
public executioner, was thenceforth to be established 
in its place, was surely as unlikely a revolution to 
take place in the minds of men as any which could 
have been imagined. 

At present The line of argument, I must repeat, by which we 

no more IS . *^ ' • ii 

required now amvc at this momcutous conclusion would appear, 
tnu/k of the I grant, to be plain enough. The whole discussion 
"**™*^^**' resolves itself, if we are satisfied with the customary 
view of the question, into a proof of the authen- 
ticity of the books of the New Testament. No one 
in the present day, who believes the history there 
related, is found to question the authority to which it 
must be ascribed. This is taken to have been Divine, 
by necessary consequence, if the history be true. 
Accordingly, when we consult the writings of Lardner, 
or Paley, or Michaelis, or any of the more popular 
works upon the evidences, we find the reasoning 
solely directed to the proof of the genuineness of the 
record, and the credibility of the writers with those 
able men. If the events described really happened, 
the question whether any lower explanation of their 
origin may be offered is never so much as raised. 
Either they were the work of the Supreme Ruler, or 
the whole was the effect of fraud or delusion. If 
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Jesus did perforin the actions ascribed to Him, the 
revelation which He made was direct from God ; if 
not, not. 

Now though this way of treating the subject iswWch, 
perhaps somewhat more popular than the rules of awuhwhat 
legitimate demonstration may seem to require; the^^'I^J^ 
practical conclusion is fundamentally true — and why ? practically 
The then wanting linh^ the reasoning, has now beendence. 
supplied, since the appeal to futurity of the Apostles 
is now verified by the result. But I must again 
repeat what has been already stated, and that is the 
point of this treatise : — that the whole question of 
the evidences in those early days must have stood 
upon quite different ground from that which they 
have come to occupy. The reason of this has been 
briefly noticed ; but the fact itself is apparent on the 
very face of the Gospel narrative. 

Upon opening the New Testament, or evangelical ^"* "">™: 

clcswcrcin 

narrative, one of the most striking features which it Apostles* 
presents, is the absence of all controversy and dispute appealed 
about the facts themselves which it contains. In no ^^' 
part of it do the writers enter upon any argument to 
vindicate the truth of their statements of fact. These 
are taken for admitted, as relating to events which 
were notorious and familiarly known to all parties. 
Whatever be the immediate subject of their instruc- 
tion, whether it be the Divine authority of Christ, or 
his propitiation, or His exaltation in heaven as Head 
over His Church, or the calling of the Gentiles, or the 
rejection of the Jews, or, more generally, the truth of 
the tidings they were commissioned to proclaim,— 
whatever was the subject of their preaching,— the 
ground upon which they there rest their proof is the 
testimony of the "Law and the Prophets." And 
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with some limitation,* the same remark will apply to 
our Saviour's teaching. 
Paiey is In fact^ although a belief in the miracles is always 
riiow why, assumed, and lies at the bottom of the reasoning, yet 
A^o^ne^ 80 lit^l^ ^^^s this part of the argument appear upon 
point, the surface, that Paley has written a chapter on 
purpose to account for its omission. I think he has 
overstated the case ; for though St. Paul but seldom 
adverts to any particular miracle, yet he often couples 
the evidence of miracles with that of prophecy, call- 
ing them ** ihe> deinonstration of the Spirit and of 
Power ; " moreover, his allusion to our Lord's resur- 
rection is of repeated occurrence. Nevertheless it is 
true, as Paley has said, that in the thirteen letters 
which have come down to us from the great Apostle, 
there are only three indubitable references to the 
miracles which he wrought himself ; and to any one 
of the specific miracles wrought by Christ, when on 
earth, there are no direct allusions whatever. Paley 
rightly explains the difficulty, if it be one, on the 
ground that the truth of the facts, if the history be 
authentic, must have been notorious. " The silence of 
the Apostles" says he, " is a proof, in this view of the 
case, not that the miracles were not believed, but that 
the truth of them was admitted" So that his claim is 
self-evident, 
and such it But it is to be remembered, that in the present day 
Aat^cir the fact which is notorious and beyond all dispute is 
cM^nwJ ^o* *^^ operation of certain miracles, but the establish- 

hy Chris- 
tendom. 1 Por Jesus doubtless did, on several occasions, plead, even 
for His life and work's sake, for faith — though but implicit — 
and trust both in His Person, and His guidance; but He did 
not, while in the flesh — while at so great disadvantage— open 
to His audience all that was involved in such faith ; and this 
probably as much in their interest as for His own designs. — Ed. 
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ment of the system Jesus came to announce — the sub- 
version of the Gentile worship, and the abrogation of 
the Jewish ; for at the time when the Apostles lived 
these great events had not yet come to pass, and that 
they nevertheless would come, was then the very 
point which the recusants denied, and could not be 
brought to believe. This last was, practically speaking, 
the precise subject of debate in Apostolic days ; but 
this then so arduous controversy is in our time entirely 
set at rest. Those among us who admit the facts, 
which in Jerusalem were not disputed, have no 
alternative as the question now presents itself. The 
predominance of the new Faith over every opposition ; 
its general reception for so many ages by all conditions 
of humanity ; the cessation of idolatry in all those parts 
of the world where its own worship is established, and 
the beneficial effects which have followed in its train, 
» — all point to one solution, which is at least the only 
solution deserving of attention that has ever been 
presented. 

This, in the present day, will be found by theFonhw 
thoughtful to be, in the last analysis, the ground on at bott<^ 
which the belief of mankind in the Divine authority 2^*^^{ ^^, 
of Christianity really rests. The great majority of<^ay»o(^« 
the world carry their reflections, and rightly carry of reve- 
them no further. Except in the minds of savants ^^^^'^^ 
and mathematicians, the diurnal motion of the 
earth upon its axis, and a hundred general truths in 
the natural history of the earth, rest upon no better 
or more explicit knowledge. Comparatively speaking, 
there are few who can be properly said to understand 
the profound theorems on which the conclusions of 
physical astronomy are built ; but they know that 
such and such are the received doctrines of those who 
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are competent, and this they justly conceive to be a 
sufficient authority on which to ground assent : an 
implicit assent it may be, but not on that account an 
assent without foundation. The generality of men 
are not in circumstances to discriminate in matters 
of historical criticism, any more than in questions of 
mathematical science. In both cases they must often 
be content to rest satisfied with the authority of the 
prudent ; and in this point of view the assent of so 
many good and wise men who, in all ages, have 
directed their thoughts to the investigation of history, 
and to the study of divinity, affords as sound a foun- 
dation for the belief in the Divine origin of the 
received revelation, as it would do if the question 
rekted to the more abstruse propositions in physics or 
philosophy. 
A popular The principle of assent I am here adverting to, it 
deed, bSt uo doubt a purely popular principle ; but the proofs 
|ws of revelation, we may remember, were constructed by 
• were made ^^ Diviuc beneficcnce, not for the satisfaction of 

for man- ^ ' 

kind. critical miuds alone; and therefore reflecting men 

will not, I think, be led to underrate their value, 

because they are adapted to the understanding of all 

men as men, and so valid, when apprehended, for the 

few as well as for the many. 

And such, And what has just been said of the grounds on 

shdifind, which acceptance rests at the present time, is still 

modvi* ToioTQ applicable to what we may suppose to have 

provided \^qx^ thosc ou which it originally recommended itself. 

before the Whatever may have been the proof which God 

aro^? saw fit to providc for the recall of mankind in 

an age when all the world was either Gentile or 

Jewish, so much as this we may predicate, that it 

will not, upon inquiry, be found to have been an 
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abstruse and difficult proof, but a proof calculated to 
interest the imagination, as well as satisfy the reason, 
of all classes of people ; a proof not constructed for 
the service of metaphysicians alone, and still less with 
a view to obviate any mere subtleties of criticism. 
Indeed, if upon investigation these motives should turn 
out to have been not of a kind to affect the minds of 
the common order, but only those of men of large and 
comprehensive views, such as are vouchsafed to but a 
favoured few in every age, — this in itself would afford 
no argument for believing in the Divine authority of 
Christianity, but rather would suggest topics of sus- 
picion and distrust. The question is not whether the 
method by which the conversion of mankind was 
originally effected was a learned or popular, a philo- 
sophical or unphilosophical proof ; but whether it was 
one calculated for the end which we must suppose the 
Creator to have had in view in vouchsafing a revela- 
tion which was to elicit the return to Himself of the 
intellectual creature fallen, by original deflection of will, 
into mortal condition, and that through so transcendant 
a medium as the manifestation of Himself in a human 
personality. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE FACTS RELATED IN THE 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

General argument against miracles — Hume's argument ex- 
amined — ^Two things required in proof of a miracle — ^AU 
facts capable of proof by testimony — Proof of opinions depends 
on other evidence. 

Veracity As the FACTS recorded in the Old and New Testa-- 
of Old Md ments form the foundation on which our belief in the 
umenTr -^^^^^ authoritj of the Christian religion is built, it 
may be well, before we proceed to speak more par- 
ticularly of the contents of these books, to examine 
the proofs by which the veracity of the writers is 
supposed to be established. I shall take the subject 
in an inverse order, and begin with the Christian 
Scriptures. 
Criurum To find somc Criterion by which the Divine au- 
* thority of a miracle may certainly be determined, was 
a point much debated among reasoners at the begin- 
ning of the last and towards the end of the preceding 
century. Cudworth, and Locke, and StillLngfleet, 
and S. Clarke, with others, have all largely adverted 
to this question ; and the discrepancy of their several 
opinions may be taken as an indication of the ob- 
scurity in which the subject is involved. Attention 
was then drawn to the inquiry, from the frequent appeal 
to Divine interposition in their own interests, made 
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by the later Jansenists ; but it had extended itself to the 
more general question at the time when, some twenty- 
years later, Hume published the Essay, in which he 
denies, not indeed the physical possibility of the sus- 
pension in any instance of the usual course of nature, 
but (what amounts nearly to the same thing) the pos- 
sibility of defining any evidence on which the reality 
of such a fact would be entitled to belief. For 
miracles, he tells us, even if they were true, can only 
be demonstrated on the authority of witnesses. " But 
the fallibility of this evidence every one's experience 
loill testify ; and the same experience teaches its that 
the course of nature is every where one and the same." 
It must therefore, he says, in every case be more pro- 
bable that the witnesses should lie or have been 
deceived, than that the facts which they attest should 
really have happened. 

How disputable a conclusion it is which Hume here with 
arrived at, will, I think, easily be made evident ; but po^bieT 
the position which he lays down is an obvious truth. 
Assuredly the credibility of a miracle, when viewed as 
the intervention of an unseen hand, cannot be estab- 
lished on human testimony alone ; not, however, for 
the reason assigned by him, because human testimony 
is fallible — that will depend upon the circumstances 
of the particular case — but because human testimony, 
be it fallible or infallible, is not the proper proof 
of that which is not seen by sense. This will be 
apparent, if we consider for a moment what is the 
true signification of the word " miracle " in Holy 
Writ. 

It is clear from the whole of Hume's Essay that he Miracle 

. proper 

considers every fact to come within this definition d«fin«i* 
which is supposed to have happened in derogation 
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from the customary procedure of nature. Very little 
reflection, however, will suffice to show us that it is 
not this which constitutes the miraculous element — 
the only point here in question — but the supposition 
always implied of its having been the effect of an 
imviediate interposition of God : its happening out^ 
side of our experience would constitute it no more than 
a prodigy. If a stone upon being thrown from the 
hand were to ascend into the clouds, or a piece of lead 
thrown upon the water were to swim, either of these 
would constitute a prodigy, but not necessarily a 
miracle, according to the sense put upon the word in 
the Bible, or in the evidential sense. On the other 
hand, the most ordinary fact may be shown to be 
miraculous by the supposition of a providential cause. 
Fact only For example : the plaguy of locusts in Egypt, a9 
mfracuioIL described in the tenth chapter of Exodus, was a 
when its miracle, no doubt. But why ? Not because the 

cause IS \ ^ •' 

ihowtt. plague in question transcended our experience of the 
course of nature ; for the fact was not so. The 
locusts were brought by the east wind which blew 
for twenty-four hours, and on the rising of a contrary 
wind they were dispersed- In this case, therefore, the 
miraculousness did not consist in the effect, but in the 
invisible cause ; namely, in the fact having been occa* 
sioned by interposition of God, for the purpose of 
punishing the obstinacy of Pharaoh. In this way the 
recovery of He^ekiah was miraculous; the death of 
David's child by the wife of Uriah was miraculous ; 
but surely not because recovery from sickness were 
contrary to our experience of the course of nature. 
Twocon^ For it is to be observed that in the proof of a 
fo^'^-l^fl^^ miracle two things are required: in the first place, 
—effect, whatever the effect may be, it must be shown to have 
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really happened, or fallen under sense ; and in the but aUo 
next, we have to demonstrate, either by induction or ^ 
by direct evidence, that the cause of the effect was the 
Divine interference for some declared purpose. In 
point of principle, no two propositions can bo stated 
more entirely distinct from each other : the first being 
evidently a question of fact ; the second a question of 
opinion. 

Assume any fact we please, if we assert the cause of Purpose, 
it to have been some purpose existing in the Divine norprov^* 
mind, we cannot prove this belief of ours by calling ^f^l 
witnesses alone. The reason is, not because, as Hume 
says, human testimony is fallible or infallible, but 
because, in a matter of opinion and belief, human 
testimony is not the proper evidence. The fact might 
have happened as told, but we might as well attempt 
to prove a proposition in Euclid by calling witnesses 
to its truth, aj9 hope to prove by such means the truth 
of its miraculousness. 

So long as we confine ourselves to the matter of Butan^ 
facty there is no possible event, be it supposed ever so ever, b 
wonderful, which may not be made quite sure on the ^^u^ 
testimony of certain witnesses. To show this, let us p«>o^. 
take the case adverted to by Hume of the Indian 
prince, who, upon being informed by the ambassador 
of Louis XIV. that in Europe water during the winter 
became so hard and solid as to bear the weight of those 
who walked upon it, turned away in disgust as from 
a person who was endeavouring to impose upon his 
credulity. It is clear that the prince came to a wrong 
conclusion ; but his reasoning was precisely the same 
as that by which Hume would reject a miraculous 
Btory. The fact was inconsistent with the prince's 
experience of the qualities of water ; while there was 
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nothing contrary to his experience of mankind in 

the case of an amba««ador telling a falsehood. 

flis in case But let US supposc that at diflFerent times the 

Indian princc had afterwards prosecuted the inquiry ; and 

P"^*^^ had conversed with ten, twenty, or fifty persons from 

diflFerent parts of Europe. If all of them, without any 

communication with each other, agreed in the same 

story, in this case the certainty of the fact would 

amount to demonstration. That fifty witnesses 

without possible concert should all concur in the same 

fiction would be clearly impossible. And remark, the 

credibility of their united testimony would in this case 

have nothing to do with the moral character of the 

witnesses. Its truth might be proved from the mere 

doctrine of chances ; and I doubt whether it would 

be in the power of numbers to estimate the balance 

of probability against the supposition of a fact so 

attested proving an imposture. If, however, we take 

the case not of a single event, but of a history like that 

which we read in the Gospels, the supposition of fifty, 

or twelve, or even of two quite independent witnesses 

meaning to deceive, and without any communication 

with each other, hitting upon one and the same series 

of lies, is a logical absurdity. But if the question be 

not what they all saw^ but what they all believed, here 

we enter upon a province of argument where the 

points at issue are matters of opinion ^ and must be 

determined not on the oath or affirmation of witnesses, 

but on the reasons they are able to assign in support 

of their persuasion. 

singular And this brings me to the opposite mistake into 

n<rt ^^ which writers on the side of revelation are sometimes 

na/'^^^*' led from not attending to this seemingly plain distinc- 

with it. tion. Because^ under certain stated circumstances, it 
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would be impossible to question the veracity of the 
witnesses to the reality of some alleged fact, it is too 
hastily taken for granted that their explanations of its 
cause must likewise be admitted. 

For example, Palcy, after combating the truth of Paicy's 
Hume's theorem as just now quoted, on abstmct fronT/rl^. 
grounds of argument, concludes his refutation of it^^^^^^ln 
as follows: — ^' But the short consideration trAicA, poi"t here- 
tndej)€ndenthj of every other, convinces me that there 
is no solid foundation for Mr. Hume's reasoning, is 
tfie following. When a theorem is }^^*oposed to a 
mathematician, the first thing he does with it is to 
try it upon a simple case ; and if it produce a false 
residt, he is sure that there must he some mistake in 
the demonstration. Now to jy'^'oceed in this tvay 
unth lohat may he called Mr. Hume's theorem. If 
twelve men, tvlwse prohity and good sense I had long 
knoivn, should senously and circumstantially relate 
to me a prodigy tvrought hefore their eyes, and in 
ivhich it was impossihle that they shoidd have heen 
deceived: if the governor of the country, hearing a 
inimour of the account, should call these men hefore 
him, and offer them a short proposal either to con- 
fess the impostwe or submit to he tied to a gibbet ; 
if they should refuse, with one voice, to acknowledge 
that there existed any falsehood or imposture in the 
case ; if' this threat w>ere communicated to them sepa- 
rately, yet unth no different effect ; if it was at last 
executed: if I myself satv them, one after another, 
consenting to he racked, burnt, or strangled, rather 
than give up the tinith of their account : still, if 
Mr. Hume^s inde he my guide, I am not to believe 
them. Now I inidertake to say," Palcy concludes, 
" that there exists not a sceptic in the world who 
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would not believe them, <w who would defend such 
incredulity" 
For suffer- Jf in this passage Paley had been confining his 
not prove observations to the proof of the probity and sincerity 
Judgment, ^f the witncsscs, and without reference to the supposal 
of any unseen cause of the facts which they unani- 
mously attested, every one would, I think, go along 
with him in what he says. But if we are to under- 
stand that the character of the witnesses, as here 
tested, would be a warrant, not only for the truth of 
facts which they should have seen, but of any opinions 
likewise, for the sake of which they exposed them- 
selves to so many sufferings, the premises, as above 
stated, appear to me insuflGicicnt for his conclusion. 
Endurance of persecution on the part of witnesses 
affords no test of the soundness of their mental judg- 
ment; though assuredly, in the face of such irre- 
fragable proofs of sincerity and disinterestedness as 
above described, no reasonable person would doubt 
their veracity. 
For Paul But Palcy in the above passage had of course the 
noumiy <5^J^ ^f *^® Gospel in his view, but does not advert to 
the resur- ^ ^Qg^ material circumstance. For in this case the 

rection but 

xYiQ design witncsscs did not simply bear testimony to certain 
which was woudcrf ul ^oo^s, but they coupled with this the allega- 
prov^.^^ tion of an unseen Agent, and, further, specified the 
very cause of his interposition. " The times of man's 
ignorance," St. Paul tells the Athenians, " God had 
in past times been forced to ignore; but now com- 
mandeth He all men every where to repent : because 
He hath appointed a day, in the which He will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom He 
hath ordained ; whereof He hath given assurance to 
all men, in that He hath raised Him from the dead." 
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Now this testimony of the Apostle was not so much 
to the reality of a simple matter of fact, the reap- 
pearance of the slain Messiah, but to God's intention 
— ^matter than of inference and belief. Whether in 
this last he was right or wrong was not to be decided 
by an appeal to the suflferings which Jesus had endured 
in furtherance of the Gospel, but by some reason and 
argument drawn from quite another kind or order of 
proof. 

We shall, I think, see this in clearer light, if we For were 
transport ourselves into the situation of the people of such^men 
Rome or Jerusalem at the time when the Gospel was '^^ *^^* , 

. -^ country to 

first made known among them. If twelve men were relate a 
to appear at this time in our aum country " seriously and sum- 
and circumstantially relating," as Paley says, " a ^^ge our 
miracle wrought before their eyes,'' and, on thejaithand 
authority of what they had witnessed, peremptorily woiid dto- 
sttmmoned us to abjure our present worship and to *^ ^ **' 
substitute a system both of belief and practice founded 
on conceptions altogether foreign, both of this world 
and the next, — ^is it to be supposed that all conditions 
of men, Jews as well as Gentiles, would at once embrace 
the startling proposal, placed thus suddenly before 
them, unless compelled by other considerations besides 
those adverted to by Paley ? Confidence in the probity 
and good sense of the witnesses, and full assurance in 
the reality of the facts, would, no doubt, be a pre- 
liminary condition to be settled before the question 
could even be entertained. But the question itself, in 
the case I have supposed, would not merely be whether 
the sign had been wrought, but whether it was 
wrought by the Lord's own authority, and that in 
]>roof of a certain assigned retelatmi. This would 
})lainly not be a matter to be determined by the good 
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character of the witnesses, but by the other proofs and 
arguments with which they had been /ore-armed. 
In those In the days of our Saviour, these demonstrations 
appeal was were all drawn from the contents of the Old Testa- 
prophets; nient, though they are equally valid now. In the 
UisTo^the P^®®^* day, however, they are supplied, not only by 
establish- evideucc of the Hebrew prophecies, but also by the 

inent of iti •iiiri /• 

what the opcu establishment m the world of that system of 
w^re ^ belief of whose near approach it was alleged by the 
]J[J^8J»* ^° apostles themselves that their miracles had been 
wrought to attest. Setting, however, these points 
aside, and taking the question as it is argued both 
by Hume"^ and Paley in the dbstracty I am inclined 
to think that Hume was right in his position, 
though not in his reasons, when he said that the truth 
of a miracle (if we consider miracle to signify not 
only the reality of a foct^ but withal the explanation 
of its cause and purpose) is not capable of proof by 
word of witnesses alone. 

^ The philosophic fortune of this able writer is due, as is 
known, to two positions, if a professed sceptic can posit any what; 

1. There is no legitimate ground to attribute to any phe- 
nomenon the notion cau%e, as distinguished from mere sense of 
sequence. 

2. No event falling outside the observable routine can be 
proved, because the mendacity or delusion of the reporter is in 
every case the better alternative. 

Of these theorems, the first is incompatible with Deism, the 
second with Christianity, if that which has been in operation 
for so many centuries can be subverted by a theorem. 

These sophistical theses fell with less effect upon the more 
solid and fine culture obtaining in general society at home ; 
but on the continent, where serious culture, when existent, was 
mostly professional and so unpractical, they found favour far 
wider tnan they deserved. — Ed. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE FACTS RELATED IN. THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS {continued). 

Facts, definition of, considered — Authenticity of a narrative, 
wherein it consists — Case of Gospel narrative — Miracles, when 
antecedently probable — Illustration of preceding remarks. 

Having established the importaDce of this distinction, the so-*^'^ 
the question which I am now about to examine may ^^^j^ 
be stated in very few words ; for it only is — Did those happat r 
extraordinary events related in the New Testament 
really happen? The question which I propose is, 
not whether they were miraculous in the theological 
sense ; not how they happened, or for what end ; 
neither is it whether the opinion formed of them by 
mankind was true or untrue, correct or otherwise ; 
but whether the /octe to which the assent of mankind 
was given, were actual transactions. Did the notori- 
ously lame walk, or the blind receive their sight ? 

Now, before we come to the evidence on which the 
determination of this question will depend, the first 
thing we have to do is to agree about terms ; that is 
to say, to come to an understanding as to the very ^^ happen. 
subject-matter of the inquiry. What is it, then, that 
we mean, when we say that an event really happened f 
Until we know what it is which constitutes, in general, 
the actuality of a fact as recorded in history, we cannot 
define the evidence by which the mcru reality of the 
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events related in the New Testament is to be proved, 
nor apply a proper test, for measuring the degree of 
credit to which the narrative of the sacred historians 
is entitled. • 

Facts pro- Truth and falsehood, in strict propriety of language, 
ViZix^', are terms not to be predicated of events themselves, but 
S£ mM ^^^y ^^ ^^ witness or witnesses on whose testimony 
oi witness they are received. In philosophical terminology, facts 
are real or unreal, actual or feigned ; not true or false. 
True and false have always a reference, expressed or 
understood by the mind, to some proposition only or 
opinion. That which is made known to us by our 
senses alone is not yet true or false, but real or unreal ; 
and the question as properly put is, not whether what 
we ourselves saw, or felt, or heard, was trvue^ but 
whether it was actually witnessed by us. 
Was fact Accordingly, when we seek to ascertain whether a 
those pre- particular event or fact recorded in history really 
Then it happened, the question is, whether it waa seen, or 
really hcard, or felt by those who were present ; or existed 
only in the mistaken peiBuasion of the historian. If 
we are speaking of a fact which took place in our own 
presence, that which is said by us to have happened, 
is what fell under the observation of our own eyes ot 
ears. We cannot, however, have even this evidence 
in the case of what others experienced ; and, therefore, 
supposing the event to have taken place in a distant 
age, or in a remote country, that which wc mean to 
say when we assert its objective reality is not how it 
happened, or why it happened, but only that those 
who were present at the time, and who must have 
seen it if it did really occur, and have known if it did 
not, then asserted and believed it to l^e a fact. 
Event is This is plainly not a philosophiceil definition which 
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will apply universally to all kinds and cases of sup- ultimately 

^ ^ t* 1 -1 constituted 

posed events, because facts may happen in the moon, a/rr/ only 
where perhaps there are no inhabitants, or in places of those 
where no witnesses were present, as must be the case ^'*'^'''"' 
every day in the instance of various natural pheno- 
mena. But in the instance of historical events, it is, I 
conceive, strictly correct It is not merely a definition 
of the proper evidence, but a description of fact itself. 
When the matter in debate is no more than what was 
seen, or felt, or heard, then it is the persuasion of those 
who were present that constitutes the fact which we 
seek to ascertain. This sensible persuasion is, indeed, 
the primary element of much the largest portion of all 
objective belief: we have no other or better proof, 
unless I am mistaken, even for the reality of an 
external world. In every case our knowledge of that 
which we learn from our senses, is exactly measured 
by the report of our senses : all besides is subjective, 
or matter of inference ; that is to say, belongs not to 
the region of fact, but only to opinion, right or wrong. 

It is true that when people speak of what they saw, inference 
especially in the case where the subject of their testi- jj^,^^; 
mony is any thing that had strongly affected their c^ses of 
imagination, it is common to mix up with their re- Hume, 
lation much which was only matter of inference ; that r^u . ^ 
is to say, in telling you what they saw, they tell you 
at the same time what they thought only, but did not 
see. But it is easy in such cases to discriminate be- 
between the testimony of the witnesses and their 
opinions, and to believe the one without attaching 
any importance to the other, or no more importance 
than the value of their judgment may seem to deserve. 
For example, in ** a memorable story," as Hume calls 
it, related by Cardinal de Retz, we are told that> 
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passing through Saragossa, the capital of Arragon, he 
was shown in the cathedral a man who had served 
for seven years in the capacity of a door-keeper, and 
who had been seen for a long time, by all the people 
of the city, wanting a leg. He liad recovered that 
leg, it was said, by rubbing in holy water upon the 
stump ; and the Cardinal testifies to having seen him 
walking upon two legs. Now there can be no doubt 
in this case that what the people of Saragossa and 
the Cardinal de Retz actually saw must have been a 
fact ; both saw a certain man walking freely ; but it 
is evident that the miraculous part of the story de- 
pends upon the question whether the second leg of 
the door-keeper was really a leg of flesh and blood : 
and this the narrative of Retz does not enable us to 
determine, farther than that, in the opinion of the 
people of Saragossa, it was a real leg, and produced 
by the rubbing in of holy oil. The fact only of such 
opinion, not its tvuih^ is witnessed by the Cardinal, 
and in In this, as in many other cases, the credence may 

tkafhS. have been real, although the judgment of those who 
tory, etc. igy^itnessed it may have been imposed upon. Other 
cases there are, from which so lenient a supposition is 
precluded, and in which people of reflection yield no 
belief whatever, either questioning the authenticity of 
the evidence, or the veracity of the witnesses on whose 
honesty it depends. History, and ecclesiastical history 
no less, abounds with examples in both kinds, which 
it is not necessary to dwell upon, because the remarks 
which I have been making are founded upon prin- 
ciples of general rejisoning, and apply to all historical 
narratives of every kind, whether sacred or profane. 
Authentic Wbcu it is Said that a history is authentic^ we do 

history , i i •. • • xi a. 

mcaub a jiot merely mean no more than that it is (jaifiine, — that 
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is to say, written by the author whose name it bears, 
— but we mean that it contains a bondjide account of 
facts, just as they were believed by those who lived 
at the time when the facts are supposed to have hap- 
pened. And it is on this assumption in our mind 
that the credence given by us to the historian is bmlt, 
and not simply on an implicit belief in his veracity. 
No one calls in question the veracity and integrity of 
Lord Clarendon as a narrator of facts ; but if it could 
be shown that the things which he has related, though 
believed by himself, had never been mentioned, or 
were not believed by those who lived at the time, it 
would be a vain attempt to try to persuade mankind 
that they had really happened, merely on the credit 
due to his moral character. 

This it is which especially constitutes the value of '^^°'^f^ 

*- , •' events be- 

all historical accounts written by persons who lived Heved at 

at the time. AVe appeal to them, not as a testimony writer. 

of what was believed by the individual authors, or 

any single witness, but of what was believed by society 

in general at the period described ; and that which I 

am now meaning to say is, that if the subject of this 

belief was some matter of fact falling under the senses 

of a large number of individuals, then the proper 

evidence of what we seek to know is what it was that 

wds so generally seen and witnessed. The true quality 

of the facts, or the proper explanation of them, 

belongs to a different inquiry, and one which, in par- 

ticular cases, may open a wide door to speculation. 

But I am here adverting to the witness of men's 

eyes and ears, and not to the determinations of their 

judgment. This last is fallible enough ; but whether 

in any given case this was or was not mistaken, is a 

question of opinion, and depends, as I conceive, upon 
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quite other evidence than that ^hich the senses of 
mankind afford. 
So the ere- The bearing of these remarks upon the books of 
NewTes- the New Testament hardly needs to be pointed out. 
facts uiti- It is a common opinion that the authority of these 
rests^on l>ooks depends upon their being the production of 
their persous who were the companions and personal fol- 
notoriety lowcrs of OUT Lord. No doubt, as regards Jesus' 
recorded, character, His sayings, deportment, the duties which 
He enjoined, and the example which He exhibited, 
our knowledge of these and similar pailiculars must 
have been originally derived from those who were 
familiar with His person, and had shared His inter- 
course. But speaking, not of our Saviour's words 
and habitual demeanour, but only of such public 
actions as must Have been performed in the face of 
mankind, and if performed at all, must have been 
notorious, it is plain that the mere names of the 
writers, the relation in which they stood to Jesus, 
their characters, or the proof which they may have 
given of their probity and good sense, weigh next to 
nothing. Be their testimony shown to have been ever 
80 free from all imputation of dishonesty or deceit, 
yet if it was compatible with such an opinion to sup- 
pose that the great facts which they have related 
might have been believed originally by no more than 
some ten or twelve intimate companions, but dis- 
believed or never heard of by any others who were 
living at the time in Jerusalem or Palestine — we may 
confidently say, that their preaching, whatever its 
merits, would not have produced any general effect 
upon the religious opinions of mankind. And, con- 
versely, on a supposition that the books now in 
our possession were written at the time when the 
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events are related to have taken place, or while thou- 
sands must have been alive, by whom, if they really 
happened, these events must, in such case, have been 
widely witnessed,— then, as the success of their teach- 
ing is a proof demonstrative that the facts affirmed 
by the Evangelists must have been extensively known 
and widely credited at the time, we are warranted 
in saying that the history also now in our possession 
is a genuine and authentic history, and may be relied 
upon as true. 

I am here speaking only of the facts contained in Of the 
the New Testament, and not of an interpretation, -^y^^not of 
which waa put upon them by the writers. But with i^^^^^" 
this limit, the assertion which I have made, and which p"^ ^^ 
I again repeat is, that if what the Evangelists have 
recorded was the belief of those who were present at 
the transactions, in that case their reality will have 
been demonstrated. The history, then, of those transac- 
tions, as handed down to our times, possesses all the 
proofs which any history does or can be conceived to 
possess ; for whatever be the nature of a fact, whether 
conformable or not conformable to our experience, the 
historian as such, can only certify to what was gene^ 
rally believed. 

It has been observed by Hume, that " there ia not Reanty of 
any necessary connexion between the reality of facts ^iid% not 
arid the report of witnesses." Certainly there is not ; ^lyrbut 
but there is something very like a necessary connexion °? °*J**^ 
between the reality of facts and the belief of witnesses. 
Even were it true that no fact could be proved to be 
really miraculous, still there is nothing miraculous in 
the belief of any fact, however wonderful. This, at 
all events, is a matter of fact, which in the case of 
Christianity will certainly not be denied. How im- 
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portant the conclusions are which are involved in this 
admission will perhaps be better understood as we 



go on. 



But facts If guc]]L details as we meet with in the Gospels were 

quite *"" |. , . . 

credible in fouud in profauc historv, they would hardly obtain 

seculcir 

annals, belief. It is possible we might give the annalist credit 
biA?n Gos- ^^^ g^^^ faith, but it would require very strong proof 
pels, as indeed to persuade us that the facts related by him 

based on ^ ^ ^ J 

different had really happened ; ignorance and credulity on his 
ypo cs^-pg^j.^. ^Q^l(J afford a much more probable solution. 

But the history of Christianity rests upon an hypo- 
thesis which is quite different from that on which 
every other history rests, and must be tried by a 
different standard of probability. Caesar, for example, 
in his CoDomentaries, professes to give an account of 
the subjection of a large province ; Thucydides, of a 
war carried on for thirty years among the rival states 
of Greece ; Xenophon, of the retreat of a large army 
for some hundred leagues through an enemy's country. 
Common occurrences these, in which therefore the 
reader might reasonably be surprised, if instead of 
details of military achievements, the events described 
had related to nothing but prodigies and the opera- 
tions of a supernatural power. 
For the But that which we expect to find on opening the 

hypothesis ^^ —, . i • r t^ • • 

oftheGos- New Testament is not the rise of a new Empire m 
K^he^*^-'^ the world, but the rise of a new Religion, and 
mem of a ^^ ^^® which mankind believe, and always have be- 
mw.Reiu Heved, to be a Divine revelation. It is the origin and 
explanation of this belief that constitute the subject- 
matter of the history. Supposing we had nothing in 
view beyond what we seek in any ordinary historian, 
in opening the New Testament, the first object of our 
curiosity would be in this case to learn what were the 
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miracles and what the arguments on which the general 
belief of Christ's Divine authority was founded. If on 
opening the volume for the first time, we were to find 
that it contained nothing but such details as may be 
seen in ordinary biographies, and if instead of any 
proflFered proofe of a Divine authority, we found no 
evidence beyond many wise and sublime precepts, the 
same as we learn in the lives of Socrates or Plato, the 
reader would be, I think, not a little disappointed. 

For it is never to he left out of sight, that the And that 
establishment of Christianity in the world is beyond to be the 
any comparison the most important event, as regards f^^^n 
its overwhelming consequences, of any recorded in^**^*^'^- 
history. And when we reflect upon its sudden ap- 
pearance, its rapid propagation, and the incalculable 
influence which it has exercised upon the moral and 
mental condition of mankind, and then direct our 
thoughts to the contents of that revelation which it 
unfolds, it seems impossible to explain its first recep- 
tion and present position in the world, without sup- 
posing the persuasion in the original generation, at 
leasts of a miraculous origin ; so much so, that if no 
traces of such a persuasion, nor of any facts, except 
such only as are common in profane histories, had 
been recorded by the Evangelists, that circumstance, 
as it seems to me, would not have rendered their 
account more credible, but quite the reverse. For so 
they could not have been cognisant of the whole case. 
I may illustrate this by an example. 

The surface of the globe which we now inhabit is As well 
covered, as every one is aware, with traces of the spite*©? 
action of water. Marine productions are found upon ^^^,1 
the tops of mountains ; and remains of animals, such surface, 
as are no longer to be met with, but which when alive catas- 
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trophesas must have dwelt in woods and forests, are found 
experi-^ buried in rocks at the depth of many feet below the 
cnced, surface of the earth. Even forests themselves are dis- 
covered in like circumstances, 
as refuse Supposc uow that wc werc considering the causes of 
New Tes° t^is great phenomenon. Upon the principle of those 
toient on ^')^q disbelieve the authenticity of the books of the 
grounds. Ncw Testament, only because it contains record of 
facts, such as we have never experienced, we should 
be obliged to explain these physical phenomena on 
some supposition excluding the operation of all causes 
except such as we are accustomed to witness. Were 
we to say that we regarded the effects we see as 
indicating the occurrence many ages since of some 
great natural convulsions, some commotions of the 
elements within the bowels of the earth, which had 
subverted the whole frame of our material world, on 
the principle we are now speaking of, we should be 
stopped with the remark, that the supposition was 
beside our experience: that the laws of nature were 
uniform ; that history had recorded no authentic 
instance of any such facts as we were assuming ; and 
that we must explain the phenomenon on the custo* 
mary relations of cause and effect, for that any other 
explanation would be subversive of every thing that 
we know of natural philosophy. 
For these Such a Way of arguiug would certainly be contrary 
^mmo- t^ received methods of good reasoning. Nevertheless, 
noHefr^^ I am scarcely able to perceive the difference between 
deeper it and that which would compel us to doubt the 
en^trthSn authenticity of the four Gospels, or to disbelieve the 
tiLViT'^*^ facts which they contain, simply because they are 
jesiK on contrary to our C(ymmxyix experience. The operations 
of nature above alluded to, have not left more visible 
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traces upon the face of the earth, than has the teach- 
ing of Christ upon the history of the human race. 
And it would be as impossible to explain the present 
or past belief of mankind in the doctrines which He 
revealed, without supposing a belief on their part in 
some miraculous proof, real or pretended — as to ex- 
plain such catastrophes without some supposition in- 
volving a deviation from what our own experience tells 
us of the course of nature. Take away from the New 
Testament every properly miraculous incident ; reduce 
it to a mere report of our Saviour's sayings ; insert 
nothing but what might have been believed of some 
sage of superior wisdom — and their history will then 
become incredible from the absence of those very 
particulars which now form the only reason why some 
persons can be found to question its authenticity. Just 
as incredible would be any theory which should ac- 
count for the submersion of the globe by the over- 
flowing of the Euphrates, or a series of wet seasons, or 
by any cause or causes within the compass of our 
experience to demonstrate or appeal to — 

NOTE. 

A somewhat specious objection raised at times, and notably 
beyond sea, may have perplexed minds who meet with it for the 
first time, as to the credit due to insulated events recorded by 
the Evangelists, as the turning water to wine, the healing of a 
paralytic in some remote spot. It is coarsely asserted in ver- 
nacular writings, unrelieved by the disastrous talent of M. Benan, 
that these facts are assigned by authors, themselves obscure, 
to some corner of Palestine, done before few persons long dead 
and gone, and, as such, impossible to examine. We have not, 
it is urged, a date or name of any one of these facts but what we 
may surmise from the document itself; what proof, tlien, is there 
of any one of these feats enough to convince an ordinary jury ? 
By such, it must be termed, sophisticated industry, each narra- 
tive is first insulated and so placed, as if it stood in no other 
relation, on its own merits ; and thus all the possibilities, philo- 
sophical and critical, of doubt, are first raised on each incident 
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in turn, and are then gathered np and aocnmulated to the dis- 
credit of the whole history. 

Now, it is true that we do in general, and even with reason, 
treat with such severity any single event of a marvellous kind 
when reported to us,*e8peoially if any jTroc/tcoZ consequence seems 
to result from the recognition. The burthen of proof will always 
lie upon the side of the extraordinary. There may he, therefore, 
on the first face, in this artifice, wherewithal to perplex for a 
moment the ear which has been offended for the first time by its 
application to the series of facts which mark the career of Jesus. 
But, it is scarcely neoessary to say, that in this unique case 
of the great explosion of the supernatural order in Judaea the 
Older of ])roof is wiongly taken — commencement is made at 
what should be the end ; the logical order reversed. It was not 
the circulation of any brief memoir among classes who could 
not read, but the fact notorious to every labouring man in 
Palestine of the wonderful perambulation, for three years, of 
Jesus with His scholars, which disposed the first hearers of 
Peter and John, of Martha and Magdalene and Mary, and of the 
seventy Elders, together with the subsequent readers of the 
«« memoirs," as Justin calls them, of Matthew and Luke, to give 
credence, not to the mere miraculousness of the mission of Jesus, 
for this was not questioned, but to each and all of the interest- 
ing and otherwise irrecoverable particulars of the discourses and 
incidents selected by the Four for more authentic description. 

Even now we modems do not need the assurance of these 
precious monuments to the mere fact of the notoriously super- 
human career and design of Jesus. Jew and heathen serve, atnd 
do from the beginning depose, to as much as this. At this 
moment, however, it is but too true that all we would acquire 
of aiUkentic detail of the genuine words, and of each action of 
Jesus — the whole Divine pattern, in short — has now to be sought 
in these brief but venerable pages alone ; unless we reserve the 
great amount of doctrinal matter involved in the continuous 
operation of rites among the votaries termed sacraments, and 
the public prayers — matters universally obtaining from the very 
cuK)ension of the Lord. 

It is too plainly, however, the reverse of fact to say that 
all the renown of Jesus as a prophet, mighty both in word and 
deed, or any part of it even, could have come in the jfirsf instance 
to His own ootemporaries, or to any cotemporary of the apostles, 
alone or even chiefly through these invaluable writings. 

The contrary is the case. It was the vast notoriety of Jesus 
as a Thaumaturge ; the marvels then at least undisputed, what- 
ever else was denied ; the news carried by thousands into the 
cities of Syria and Arabia, and carried back into Palestine ; the 
flux and reflux of the multitudes also that flocked around Him 
in the three years of His incessant passage through the pro- 
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▼inoes ; — which occasioned a few specimens, for, says St. John, 
they were by comparison but few, to be put on record nearly 
half a century later, and, before they were ¥rithdrawn from their 
toils, by those who had been the permanent pupils of the Lord, 
or, so to speak, on the gospel staff. 

It might be suggested to M. Kenan that it would have been 
a greater moral wonder than even any of those which seem a 
scandal to his reason, that the few personal adherents of Jesus 
should have been able to palm upon co temporaries who had every 
means, and not a few the inclination, of refuting or discrediting 
it, the strange tale that events had occurred in their own streets, 
on their persons, under the colonnades of their temple, which 
no one beyond the then obscure persons named Matthew or 
Mark, had seen or even credibly heard of— events which, when 
owned as true, usually involved much personal sacrifice on the 
part of those who believed them. 

Not so many years ago a group of enthusiastic persons, pre- 
tending to visions, strange gifts, and even prophecies within 
their circle, proclaimed the inauguration of a Catholic and 
Apostolic Church under the auspices of a most eloquent and 
otherwise estimable man. Now, had the biographer deposed, 
for the first time, upon his death, that, in the execution of his 
o£Sce their singular leader had sent to the hospitals for the sick 
or the maimed and healed them in the public squares ; or that, as 
a sign of the moral revolution now about to be effected by his 
mission, he had changed the river that ran through the heart 
of the city into fire or into ice, — would any amount of interesting 
and edifying instruction or circumstantial portraiture of liie 
and bearing, with which the improbable story might have been 
inlaid or woven, have rescued the production frcMn swift and 
not undeserved oblivion ? 

But if, on the other hand, the biographer had, even in re- 
cording such flagrant and almost incredible feats, yet repeated 
nothing more than such facts as were alreaily notorious to all 
men then alive ; would any of us be inclined to go so far as to 
question further any minuter records of numerous beneficent 
deeds of healing and charity which the same prophet should 
have wrought in some remote provincial city or neighbourhood ? 
Our only desire would be to learn from the written record 
of some companion what was the personal demeanour, what 
were those edifying details and circumstances, of benevolent 
operations which none but companions could have known and 
preserved. 

It, then, is probably for the same good reason that we now 
read with interest so devout the various characteristic and uni- 
versally beneficent actions of the Divine Jesus in whatever 
quarters these may have been placed. But, for the same reason, 
we may also know that nothing but an enormous previous 
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notoriety — no mere book — could have floated, so to speak, mic& 
a record as that which the Evangelists, by Divine providence, 
have left behind them. In this last fact, probably, then, we 
have the more regular or formal guarantee of the credibility of 
their contents, and for this we rest not on the simple assertion 
of the writers (though it bear every intrinsic evidence of good 
faith) so much as upon the universal confirmation of the great 
facts, by foes as well as friends, at the time, together with that 
of the permanent but ever predicted miracle of Christendom, in 
which last all these are confusedly implied. 

Such, then, since the Lord of Life is again in our days — a 
thought so abhorrent to Coleridge and pious men of his date — to 
be brought before His creatures and to be acquitted, if so be, voiih 
the skin of His teeth — such would seem the proper or forensic isnue 
(for of that alone we here treat) to which the credibility of the 
unusual incidents in the life of the Lord is ultimately to be 
reduced ; though the good faith of the writers be, for the rest, 
confirmed by every internal note of veracity. And this would 
be, I think, the best demonstration ab extra of which, at this 
distance of time, the several incidents admit. Nor ought any one 
in sound logic to require more than the highest evidence which 
such case admits, since the testimony of present witnesses, still 
less the witness of our own eyes, is, by the very nature of such 
case, out of the question. 

In this one respect, then, the small group gathered around Jesus 
in the latest recorded interviews were privileged, as intimated 
by Augustine in words shown on the title-page, above others 
who have since gone to rest. They did not need to recur to 
remote and pale deductions, as here proposed, who had been the 
continuous witnesses of this simple and sublime personality, and 
to whom the glorious Head had showed Himself alive once more 
by many infallible signs. For their complete edification they 
now needed no more than the mere explicit explanation of the 
solemn facts or stages of His life — the meaning, import, and 
sequence of the whole. Thin also was at last vouchsafed. For, 
beginning with the Pentateuch, and leading them through the 
prophets and the Psalms, He pointed out, by the new light cast 
back on these books from the survey of His completed career, 
how the notes (so spoke the Jews), intrinsic or circumstantial, 
already recognized, with sundry others now opened for the first 
time — even to the more ideal, though never popular, concept — had 
been accomplished in Himself. They had this advantage over 
us modems, that we do but believe. What we try in thought to 
create or vivify again, they saw and adored, mdebant capfU ; but 
the advantage was not all with that generation, for it is ourselves 
who are real items in the then inconceivable accomplishment. 
—El). 



CHAPTER IV. 

AUTHENTICITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Facts in the New Testament believed at the time — ^Justin — No 
adverse history exists — Facts never denied, but only the 
Christian explanation — Negative proofs from Josephus — Jewish 
authors — Heathen authors — Adversaries of the Gospel — 
Popular credulity. 

The existence, then, of an original adhesion of in- The Gos- 
numerable human minds to a miraculous dispensation j^yer now 
of some kind, at the time when the gospel was pro- ^^^ ^ave 
claimed, may, I think, after what has been said, bebeenadis- 
assumed, for it is in fact, what is commonly meant of mira- 
when we speak of a belief in Christianity. For it was ^^*^ 
the circumstance of events naturally so improbable as 
those related in the New Testament, having been known 
to happen, which constituted, in the interim^ the 
evidence on which the belief of the Divine authority 
of the Gospel must have been originally founded, as it 
still is a main foundation on which it continues to rest. 

This is a proposition which does not require any For Mw 
detailed proof; neither is it owing to any doubts onnot"esort 
this point, that we now resort for information to the g°^^^' 
writings of the Evangelists. That which we now seek 
to learn from them is not whether the early converts 
believed in the Divine authority of Christ, but what what we 
was the general character of the proofs on which they ^seTs 
depended, and what the particular and interesting ^"^tructive 
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and inte- drcumstarvces of the miracles which He was supposed 
particu' to have wrought. It is the names of the places in 
^^^* which the several actions ascribed to Him were per- 
formed ; who the persons were whom He restored to 
sight ; whose daughter it was whom He raised from 
the dead ; to whom He appeared after His resurrection ; 
in what manner He was put to death; — of these 
other. and simUar detaUs we might have been ignorant. 
arTnot^^ Without the Evangelical biographies, our knowledge 
sh^^hl° ^^ *^® matter believed, however true, would have 
men had bccu oulj general; but that people had from the 
Jesus for vcry beginning believed Christ to have performed 
wonders^ many wonderful works would be quite certain, even 
firet! ^^^ ^ *^® ^^^^ Gospels had never come down to our time. 
For there There is, in truth, hardly an important event 
r„^^^. rekted in these books to which the martyr Justin, 

noTfound ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ sccoud ccntury, does not refer. 

in Justin The miraculous birth of Christ, His curing all manner 
of diseases. His raising the dead to life, our Lord's own 
resurrection from the dead, are all distinctly affirmed 
by him ; and his testimony is the more to be relied 
upon, that his language is not that of a man bearing 
witness to things which were disputed, but that of one 
enforcing certain propositions on the evidence of facts 
tacitly assumed by him to be so notorious as not to 
render any thing necessary beyond a general allusion. 
Now, Justin was a native of Samaria, and must have 
lived within a few miles of the spot on which Jeru- 
salem had stood, until his conversion from Gentilism. 
His youth must have been spent among persons who 
were not only the cotemporaries of the Apostles, but 
who might, and in many instances probably had, both 
seen and conversed with them. 

writers.*^' It would add uo real strength to the argument, 
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were I to enlarge upon this point by making a parade 
of quotations from the writings of later fathers. 
Indeed, the authenticity of the Evangelical history 
has been so often and so fully treated, that I scarcely 
know a single point which has not been made the 
subject of learned examination. It would be difficult 
to name an historical fact or allusion of any kind, 
whether in the Grospels or in the Acts, which Lardner 
has not authenticated by a reference to profane 
writers. 

If, indeed, any other history of the origin of Chris- But since 
tianity was extant, differing materially in particular history**^ 
details from that commonly received, or even if there ^^^^' ^^ 
were any other accredited hypothesis for explaining J?yP9|^«sis 
this impetuous adhesion of mankind to the faith with- great 
out the intervention of any miraculous evidence, then r^^t', ^ ^ 
something might seem to be gained by refusing tOp^*°"^^ 
^mit the authenticity of the Gospel narrative. But cotem- 

porary 

in the absence of any counter-statement or hypothesis account 
whatever, to reject a co temporary account, and onegeUsu? 
which was published not only at the time, but on 
the spot — except on some direct proof, or at least 
some colourable suspicion, of a designed misrepresenta- 
tion—is contrary to every rule of reasoning. 

In opposition, indeed, to all the direct evidence we Though 
now possess, no real object would be obtained by an wodd be 
endeavour to show that a more probable explanation of ^/"^j^^ 
the belief of mankind might have been invented. But ^^^at we 

see bv 

even this is not attempted ; and if any one thinks a natural 
more probable explanation possible, let him sit down ^^' 
and try to compose a narrative offering a more likely "^^^^^^^ 
solution of the conversion and present belief of man* greater. 
kind than that which is presented to us in the writings 
of the Evangelists. Any one who shall undertake 
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this will soon perceive how little is to be gained by 
considering their account to have been fabricated, even 
if the positive difficulties in the way of his own 
supposition should be overlooked. To suppose that 
polytheism was rooted out of all the more civilized 
parts of the world, that evil-livers innumerable changed 
their lives, and that all the blessings which have fol- 
lowed in the train of Christianity are ascribable to an 
impoature, practised by some half-dozea fishermen and 
mechanics living in Judaea, — this, state the facts as we 
please, does not present a phenomenon in accordance 
with the ordinary experience of mankind. 
But it is But here it may, perhaps, be objected that this 
mLyoniy, acquicsccuce of mankind in the truth of the facts 
majority, ^^^^^ iu the Ncw Tcstamcnt has been too broadly 
beUeved. assumcd. It ought only to have been said that it was 
believed by a large number of persons living at the 
time and in the country where the miracles are stated 
to have been wrought. The narrative itself, indeed, 
contains an admission that the larger number of those 
whom we suppose to have been witnesses in the case, 
did not join the gospel. Ought not, then, their 
incredulity to be placed in the opposite balance ? 
But we see If, howcvcr, wc are guided by the testimony of 
New Tes- the Ncw Testament (and we have little else to guide 
/^a/the ^s)> *b® incredulity here spoken of did not properly 
inference regard the facts themselves, as related by the Evan- 

only not o •/ ' •' 

the/flr/j, gelists, but only the inference which the adversaries 
dem^ed. deduccd from them. The perverse inference, which 
the adverse parties are described as having drawn, 
seems fully to bear this construction. If, indeed, we 
are to suppose that many who were present on the 
spot had never seen nor heard of even the factSy this 
would require to be explained ; but no such inference, 
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I think, can be drawn from any part of the narrative ; 
on the contrary, from the beginniDg to the end, it 
is plainly assumed that the strange facts themselves 
were notorious and uncontested. 

K, as has been shown, they happened at all, such For if these 
facts must have been generally known and believed these must 
at Jerusalem and elsewhere in the age to which they kJiown!*'* 
are ascribed. It is not difficult to conceive that a 
diflference of opinion may have prevailed as to whether 
they were wrought by the Almighty ; and even, 
supposing them to have been so wrought, as to what 
was the purpose of them in the Divine mind. But 
if we suppose doubts to have existed generally among 
the people of Judaea as to the reality of the trans- 
actions themselves, this would be a legitimate ground 
of suspicion, inasmuch as it would greatly shake our 
confidence in the story of the Evangelists, were we 
to be assured that the notoriety of the facts had been 
confined to the immediate followers of Jesus alone. 

But, on opening the Evangelical story, one of the And. in 
most strikiog features which attracts our attention is Testament, 
the total absence of any controversy about the facts ^^^^ ^^ 
related in it. In no part of it do we find the traces ^jspute on 

ihts head \ 

of any doubts about the truth of what is stated ; and 
if the history be true, and if every thing happened as 
the writers have related, this would naturally have 
been the case. Any argument offered to anticipate 
doubts or objections would be a ground of suspicion ; 
while the absence of all anxiety on the part of every 
one of the writers about the credibility of their story, 
creates a tacit presumption in favour of their veracity, 
much less open to doubts and questionings among 
reasoners of the present day, than would have been 
produced (coHsidoring what that story wiis) by the 
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most skilfully managed argument. It is only a 
negative proof, certainly, but a very significant one. 
but we But in this matter we are not confined to negative 

tive proof proofs. There is positive evidence to show that with 
** ^^' respect to the facts related in the Gospels, these were 
not denied at the time either by the Jews or Grentiles. 
Easy now, It is casy, especially for one who has never informed 
formed himsclf, at this distance of time, to call in question, 
«^'them whether rightly or wrongly, the authenticity of the 
in ques- Gospcl narrative ; but supposing that narrative to be 
ezsythen. truc, it would not havc been so easy to do so then^ 

while witnesses were alive to attest the facts, 
josephus. And to begin with Josephus, the only cotemporary 
mray? authority in this part of the evidence. He was born 
in Judaea about the date of our Saviour s death. Hiii 
history of the " Wars of the Jews " was written about 
the year 75. His larger work of the "Antiquities of 
the Jews " about twenty years later, at a time when 
we know from Pliny and other sources that the 
Christians had become an innumerable multitude of 
people, not only at Eome, where Josephus then dwelt, 
but in the remote provinces of the empire. In his 
"Wars of the Jews" Josephus tells us that many 
persons attributed the destruction of Jerusalem to the 
vengeance of Heaven against its inhabitants ^br the 
crime of having put to death " Jaines^ swmamed the 
Just J the brother of Jesus who loas called Christ" In 
his " Antiquities " (Book xviii.) he speaks of John the 
Baptist, dwelling upon all the same features, both of 
his life and character, that we read in the Gospel of 
St. John. Afterwards in the same book, having to 
relate what happened in the procuratorship of Pontius 
Pilate, he makes mention of our Lord Himself in 
words which have led many pei-sons to doubt their 
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genuineneas, so strong are the expressions from the 
mouth of a Jew. " Now there was about this time" 
says Josephus, " Jesus^ a wise man, if it be lawful to 
call him a man, for he was the doer of wonderful 
works, a teacher of those who embraced the truth with 
gladness. He drew over many both of the Jews and 
Gentiles, Who being accused by the chief persons 
of our nation, when Pilate had adjudged him to be 
crucified, those who had loved him still continued to 
do so, for he appeared again alive among them on the 
third day, cw the Divine prophets had foretold.'* 
These are not the words of one who thought lightly 
of Jesus, or who disbelieved the facts related of Him 
by his followers. Yet there is not an expression which 
denotes that the writer of them was a Christian; 
nothing which (supposing the facts related in the New 
Testament really to have happened) might not have 
been written by Gamaliel. Our Saviour is spoken of 
as one who seemed more than man, but without any 
allusion to His Divinity, or to any office or attribute 
such as is in the mind of a Christian when thinking 
of Christ. K the words last quoted, however, be no 
part of the genuine history of Josephus, the interpola- 
tion it is to be observed is of early date. We find 
them quoted as early as the beginning of the fourth 
century by Eusebius in his "Ecclesiastical History" 
(Lib. i. ch. 11). The passage from the "Wars of 
the Jews," in which Josephus, speaking of St James, 
describes him as " the brother of Jesus who was called 
the Christ,'^ is cited by Origen (bom a.d. 185) in his 
** Commentary upon Matthew." These passages, if 
spurious, are not corruptions of the text, such as all 
ancient MSS. are liable to, but deliberate interpola- 
tions. A particular document may be interpolated. 
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80 may a single codex ; but not the copies of a work 
which has been many years in the hands of the com- 
munity at large, and after it has ceased to be in the 
keeping of individuals. It may seem extraordinary 
that Josephus, being a Jew, should have so expressed 
himself, or that so expressing himself he should not 
have professed belief. But whether the passage be. 
genuine or spurious matters but little in the present 
argument. I am not saying that Josephus believed 
that Jesus was He^ but only that, as far as we know, 
he did not deny the facts themselves which are related 
of Him in the New Testament. 

In any case, however, we gain nothing but a choice 
of difficulties by rejecting this testimony, so far as it 
goes, to the popular conception of Jesus. To suppose 
that of all men the inquisitive and philosophic Flavins 
Josephus was incognizant of either the career of Jesus 
Himself and His own professions, or had overlooked 
the far-reaching propaganda of the disciples, unde- 
signedly and by an act of accidental carelessness, is 
beyond ordinary belief. A far more probable explana- 
tion would be, that, aware, as a great public man 
anchored in the centre of aflFairs, of the main occur- 
rences, and not caring to deny, on the one hand, what 
he surmised to be the truth, and in order, on the 
other, to avoid affronting the national opinion, — ^he 
had been content to pass over the whole matter with- 
out committing himself to any remark.* In either 

^ For the rest, we have the testimony of the founder of his- 
torical critioism proper, Joseph Scaliger, t-o the scrupulous 
accuracy and superior information of Josephus on the affairs of 
the Jews, not in matters domestic only, but even in their foreign 
relations. Ignorance, indeed, on his part is hardly a poissible 
alternative, on account of his long and intimate relations with 
the Imperial Court, and probably with Flavins Clemens, the 
great convert himself. See Note A. — Ed. 
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view of the question, however, whether we receive or 
reject the passage I have just quoted, we are justified 
in appealing to his writings as an authority, pro tanto^ 
for saying that we are not to assume the facts which 
the Evangelists have related of Clirist to have been 
denied by the majority of the Jews in Palestine, 
because many who were witnesses of them may not 
have accepted them as proofs of His Divine au- 
thority. It may not be easy to determine with 
exactness the private opinion of Josephus; but ad- 
mitting, for mere sake of argument, that his writings 
did contain no allusion to Jesus, the suppression of 
our Saviour's name would be quite as difficult of 
explanation as is his alleged testimony ; for a person 
whose name was suflBciently spread abroad to obtain 
notice in the cotemporary pages of Tacitus and 
Suetonius at Eome, as the occasion of the war, cannot 
have been so unimportant a character at Jerusalem as 
to have escaped the knowledge of Josephus. 

The testimony, then, or even the silence, of Jose- His 
phus may in this sense be classed in the same rank as ev^jj^^' 
that of an eye-witness ; for though he was not bom 
before the death of Christ, yet he lived at a time when 
thousands were aUve who had been present at the 
transactions related in the New Testament, and when 
he himself might have been a witness of some of those 
which are recorded in the Acts. 

But all evidence of this kind ceases with Josephus. The Tai- 
The Talmud, indeed, is full of Jewish traditions, many ™"^ 
of them apparently of high antiquity, but it was not 
compiled till many years after the age of the Apostles. 
Jt contains frequent allusion to the Nazarenes, as it 
calls the Christians, but not any, I believe, to Jesus 
Himself, or to His history. If I am not mistaken, the 
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earliest writing in which these are distinctly noticed 
is a tract printed by Wagenseil in 1674, entitled in 
parody of St. Matthew, " Sepher Toldoth Jeshu " (the 
Book of the Generation of Jesus). The account as 
we there first have it is in Latin only, and so it is of 
late date, probably of the thirteenth century, and is 
therefore of little value, except as showing that although 
the Jews in that age when this piece was produced 
possessed no document pretending to authenticity, yet 
that the story obtaining in their own circles as to the 
birth and career of Jesus, was the very same in sub- 
stance — that is to say, in respect of the leading facts, 
^o«»j and in the miraculous character of the facts ascribed 

not deny 

miracles, to Him — as wc find in the New Testament. In this 
but^ them book Jcsus is described as having been a magician, who 
totheiugy. ^^;^ stolen, that is, obtained by magic arts, from the 
Holy of Holies the true intelligence of the Shem- 
hamphorash, Tetragrammaton or ineffable name of God 
in the Four Letters; by pronouncing of which He 
performed a variety of extraordinary feats, some of 
which the author relates. They are too monstrous 
and at the same time puerile to recapitulate ; but it 
is important to observe (and this gives some value to 
the tract), that precisely the same account of the 
miracles of Christ, and of the means by which He 
performed them, was received from the Jews by Celsus 
more than 1600 years ago. Insane as the tradition 
may be, it is not without interest, as showing that in 
the matter of fact, the miraculousness of the powers 
ascribed to Christ were no part at all of the original or 
local controversy between His first disciples and the 
Jews ; and, indeed, as far as I know, never have been. 
SoOrobio: Qrobio,^ indeed, a weighty modem authority, dis- 

" Limborch, " Arnica Collatio," pp. 132, 156. 
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tinctly asserts that the more learned Jews never have never 
taken up this ground of argument. He admits that^ound,* 
the miraculous actions attributed to Christ are a suifi* 
cient evidence to confirm a Christian, but are not such 
as ought to satisfy a Jew : " Med saltern sententid^ 
satis honcB sunt et efficacies ut Christiani eas amplec- 
tantur^ et in sim jvde rohorentur^ non vera ut Judcei 
Christiani Jiant, ut supra latius probavi" And the 
reason he gives for this distinction is one which does 
not impugn the reality of the facts which Christians 
believe, but only the truth of their opinion in con- 
cluding that He who wrought them was shown by 
the fact to have been the Messiah : '' Noncrediderunt 
Judcdy non quia opera ilia quce in Evangelio nar- 
rantur, d Jesu facta esse negahant ; sed quia Us se 
persuaderi non sunt passi, ut Jesum crederent 
MessiamJ* 

If we turn from the Jews to heathen writers of the nor even 
first two centuries, there is not only the same absence ^ ****' 
of any counter-statement in matters of fact, but what 
amounts to an admission that in respect of miracles, 
people were not very greatly divided, however wide 
asunder their opinions may have been on other points. 
Though numerous apologies for Christianity have 
come down to us from the pens of its defenders, 
yet the writings against which these apologies were 
directed have been either lost, for the most part 
through neglect, or destroyed by mistaken zeal. In 
the work of Origen against Celsus, we fortunately 
possess a tolerably fuU knowledge of the line of argu- 
ment which this last, a writer who must have been 
bom in the early part of the second century, took 
up. "/^ is but a few years" said he, *' since he 
(Jesus) delivered this doctrine, who is now wor- 

K 
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shipped by the Christians as the Son of God.'' This 
was the absurdity with which Celsus charged the 
Christians, namely, of offering Divine worship to a 
person who, almost within the memory of individuals 
then alive, had been put to death by the public exe- 
cutioner. " Other persons" said he, " besides Christ 
have performed tnirajdes^ as Abarus, the Hyper- 
borean, who VKis able to overtake an arrow in its 
flight : and Aristeas, who died twice, and rose again ; 
and Clazomenus, whose soul frequently wandered 
about the world separate fro^n his body : and yet no 
one," he observes, " ever thought of worshipping these 
as gods,'* ^ 

In another place Celsus adverts to the resurrection 
of Christ ; but instead of denying the actual fact, he 
only calls the nature of it in question, contending that 
the bystanders were mistaken, '^for that it was a 
shadow and not Christ himself which they saw. 
Admity'' says he, " that Christ really performed all 
the miracles ascribed to him by his followers, what 
conclusion can be drawn from this, except that he 
wa^ conversant in those arts by which for a few 
pence, quacks and conjurors perform their wonders 
in every market-place f " 

It is plain from these and many other passages to 

* Preoccupied, however, with another topic, our author 
does not, perhaps, lay sufficient stress upon the very unique 
character, and tne splendour of our Lord's and the Apostolic 
miracles, and the immense present impression they must and 
ought to have made upon individuals, if they took place at 
all, as hy the hypothesis is assumed. Who can, however, 
give credit to the bona fides of Kuch cavils, if the works of 
Jesus were really such as related in the Gospels, which was 
never denied? For the contrast between vain-glorious and 
useless feats, and the philanthropic miracles of the Gospel, the 
too much neglected Clementines, ch. xxxii. and xxziv., may be 
consulted with advantage.^-ED. 
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be found in Origen that the task which the first nor any 
Christians had to perform, in this part of the question, that da^e. 
was not the same as ours in the present day. The 
adversaries of Christianity in his time took exactly 
the contrary line of argument from that which we 
have to encounter. Instead of maintaining that the 
facts related by the Evangelists did not really happen ; 
that any deviation from the ordinary course of nature 
was incredible, and that no amount of human testi- 
mony could render such facts worthy of belief ; they 
argued that miracles furnished no evidence of a 
Divine authority ; that they were of common occur- 
rence, and could be performed by thousands, by 
means of arts which it was a disgrace to practice; 
Accordingly, they did not meet the question face to 
face by denying or disproving the evidence on which 
its authority now rests : the course they took was to 
set up an opposition. The wonderful actions ascribed 
to Christ, Celsus asserts to have been no more won- 
derful than, those ascribed to Pythagoras or Apollo- 
nius TyansBus, without, however, a shadow of evidence. 
This he endeavours to demonstrate at length by com- Feats of 
paring miracle with miracle ; and then concludes that ^S^^^°" 
as mankind had never dreamed of paying Divine 
honours to these illustrious men, merely on account of 
the surprising eflFects which their superior knowledge 
of natural causes enabled them to accomplish, it was 
contrary to reason and common sense, on the part of 
the Christians, to maintain on such grounds the Divine 
pretensions of one who was not an illustrious philoso- 
pher like Pythagoras, but only an obscure Jew. 

1 need hardly say, that the evidence offered for the ^c'? 
belief of these fabulous miracles was not the declara- toid by 
tions of eye-witnesses, nor even of writers pretending ^tnesscs. 
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nordcrived to havc derived their knowledge from eye-witnesses ; 
romsuc ^^^ j^ ^ ^^^^ necessaij to enlarge upon this point. 

Even if the evidence to prove the reality of the facts 
related by Philostratus 200 years later, in his " Life of 
ApoUonius," was susceptible of a demonstration equal 
to the proof we have of the authenticity of the New 
Testament, yet the evidence of a Diviiie authority 
would totally fail us. Origen, in his answer to Celsus, 
does not think it necessary to deny the reality of the 
wonderful feats of Apollonius, but he asks Celsus to 
state the purpose for which they were performed, — to 
point out any effects which resulted from them ; con- 
trasting their utter barrenness in this respect with the 
important fruits which had been produced in the 
world by the belief of mankind in the miracles of 
Jesus Christ, even at that early date. 
Credulity And here, before I conclude this chapter, it may 
in s^nd HOt be out of placc to observe, that this very credulity 
rwuit'of * ^^ *^® heathens, as instanced in the above quotations 
notoriety from Origen, may afford a presumptive evidence of 
miracles, the general credit which the miracles related in the 
New Testament must in that later age have obtained, 
and that in this way. Before the time of Christ we 
do not hear much of " magic " itself as an art or science 
nor of the professors of it as a body of men. But in 
the second century, as is evidenced from Lucian and 
Apuleius, it had become a regular trade; and ad- 
venturers seem to have worked upon the imagination 
of mankind to a degree which, but for the explanation 
afforded by the early history of Christianity, would not 
be quite intelligible. Supposing, however, the facts 
which that history contains to have really happened, 
such result would seem to be a natural consequence. 

* Note B. 
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Every person who admitted the facts which the 
Christians affirmed, yet denied the conclusions which 
these drew, must almost of necessity have admitted 
the existence of theurgic arts. And if the same facts 
as we read of in the New Testament were again, even 
in this age of the world, to be transacted before our 
eyes, it appears to me that the same persuasion would 
again be created. Those who, like the Jews and 
heathens, should reject any supposition of a Divine 
purpose, but yet were of opinion, from the circum- 
stances of the case, that the actors were not mere 
vidgar impostors, would be compelled to conclude 
either that super-mundane spirits used the agency of 
certain individuals, or that certain individuals by 
means of secret arts were able to command the agency 
of such spirits, for effecting what could not be accom- 
plished in the regular course of nature. 

Viewing the matter from this point, the credulity of So viewed, 
mankind in the age immediately succeeding that of reSiCTV* 
the Apostles, instead of affording any reason forj^^^^™*" 
doubting the reality of the facts contained in the^e™* 
Gospels, becomes, I think, only an argument to show 
how general and startling, to those w^ho still held aloof, 
must this admitted reality of the Apostolic miracles 
have been. I am far from meaning to suggest that the 
credulity of mankind was any serious part of the 
evidence, but only that the proneness to believe in 
superstitious arts said to mark the earlier centuries 
would be another consequence flowing naturally from 
such admission, and in this view throws no suspicion 
at all upon the narrative of the Apostles, but would 
rather confirm it* 

* For this would not go to show that the propensity to practice 
theurgy, and to multiply apparent prodigius among the heathen. 
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— especially in the Platonic school, in the second century — was 
any proof that the miracles of Jesus had heen lightly believed 
in His time, but rather that this was but an emulous or mimetic 
effort of rival savants, — an echo only or effect of the splendid 
reality of the Gospel phenomena. The controversy between 
Simon Magus and Peter, as given in the Clementines, which 
come within the first half of this century, might be consulted. 
The Babbis have the saying that '^ Satan is the ape of God." 

NOTE A. 
JosEPHUB. "Bag^ 46. 

It cannot well be said that, in the way of criticism proper — for 
intuitive history is not criticism — the advantage is always with 
modems. For the first century the materials exist in two books 
alone, now in everybody's hands — the New Testament and 
Josephus. Writers, however, who will put up with any story 
rather than the received one, and yet have mostly been official 
teachers of Exegesis, Church History, or Theology, find them- 
selves under the necessity of running up some sort of edifice by 
the side of that which is in immemorial possession, with little 
material but what is supplied from subjective impressions. So 
they lop the branch on which they are seated, and indeed 
extinguish any serious interest in the subject they treat. 

For such productions, however evincing general acquirements, 
literary dexterity, finesse, or even really interesting aperguSy 
or side-views, are not much more than what are called in some 
quarters works of tendency^ fruit of certain preoccupations inde- 
pendent of the depositions of the only sources now available. 
" Vous croyez cherchez la v6rit6," says one, " et vous cherchez 
le doute." 

From no other source can have arisen the recent impulse to 
destroy the Evangelists, especially St. Paul, and, withal, Jose- 
phus ; for, as M. de Maistre does not scruple to insist, in contro- 
versy you have done nothing until you have destroyed the 
persons. With regard, however, to Josephus, in his prolegomena 
to his vast work, Joseph Scaliger deposes that even in the 
foreign relations of the Jews, he had found Josephus more to 
l)e relied upon than the Greek or Latin historians, so signal 
was his good faith, and so great the compass of his information. 
Such an authority is not to be set aside by airy critics, because 
thoy may have detected in him some movements of complacence, 
or because he may have paid tribute to literary mannerisms of 
an age quite other than ours, which has, however, its own. 

Though tliere is no reason for pronouncing Josephus as in 
any way affiliated to the Church, there are not unfair grounds 
lor surmising that he may have made one of the very many who 
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held thai Joshua, who was called the Christ, to have been the 
Messiah, if such were to be at all. Before Jerusalem fell, few 
probably could have escaped such thoughts; but observing 
as yet none of the great phenomena connected in the popular 
mind with the Advent, they hesitated to commit themselves to 
all that was then involved in the open baptismal profession. 

But the Apostles saw that a formidable hour was fast 
approaching. This was the point of Peter's circular. Those 
only were saved from the Deluge who went inio it with Noah. 
Those who seem to risk their safety are those who will alone 
secure it. We are now closing the rank«. Private persuasion 
will not longer stand ; the Bed Sea must be entered by every 
one who would not perish among the Egyptians. Baptism, 
in short, must be faced with all its trying consequences. 
In such case, apparently, were multitudes for whom Paul drew 
up the circular treatise after his last solemn inspection, during 
his four years of forced leisure at Caesarea or at Eome. It 
was now or never that those whose first catechetical faith 
and BO very imperfect renewal had so long been tolerated by the 
profuund Apostle, should take one step more, and realize the adult 
diet of the initiated — the proper Divinity of Messiah — without 
which could be no true apprehension of his atonement or of 
the Eucharist. St. John, too, had warned such still infantine 
adherents, that it was the " last hour," and bade them '* come 
out and be separate " from the devoted community with whose 
complicity the " Lord had been crucified." 

With regard to the passages relating to John the Baptist and 
James, there would seem little more reason for rejecting their 
authenticity than that of the sacred books to which Josephus 
may be said to hold a sort of deutero-canonical position. The 
only place open to surmise of gloss or interpolation would be 
the categorical words, avros ^v o ')^t,irTo% ; and with regard even 
to these, it would be not unlikely in the interest of this infatu< 
ated and incalculable nation itself, that Josephus should think 
to allay the cruel vigilance of the dynasty among whom he was 
himself domesticated, by inducing the persuasion that all cause 
of alarm and so of severer measures was over, for not only had 
the possible seat of the King of the Jews been abolished, but 
the king himself had come and been despatched by the hand of 
a Boman official. Josephus was himself, with all the better 
heads of the day, quite out of sympathy with this insane revolt ; 
he had, however, done his duty as a Jewish noble placed in high 
command, and, having so acquitted himself, like Jeremiah of 
old, he recognized the hand of a retributive Providence in the 
total destruction of the city, and of its horrible populace. 
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NOTE B. 
MAGIC. 'Page% 52, 53. 

Of no one, that is, who had made the profession of magical 
operations subservient to a personal or a philosopliical propaganda. 
For, of so-called magic itself, it might be hard to say in what 
age of the world it is not met with. By magic, however, in 
the more ancient and general sense, was meant the possibility 
of entering by methods more or less ocoalt into relation with 
superhuman powers, whether working with or counter to the 
plans of Providence. This last sort, said also to be the deeper, 
was ever in disrepute, as sorcery, or necromancy ; but the former 
sort was not deemed incompatible with piety, though for obvious 
reasons an object of misgiving, and was called Theurgy. It was 
mainly this that was professed, in later times, by pretenders, 
such as ApoUonius, Alexander, or Feregrinus, so far as the last 
was a person ; while the darker art was pursued by Simon, the 
typical sorcerer and heresiarch, Elymas, and others who wrought 
especially in contravention of the apostolic missions. It is 
certain, however, that the frequent failures in either kinds were 
usually eked out with imposture, but whether the agents were in 
all cases mere charlatans, or had real access to invisible powers or 
forces, will alwavs be a difficulty with those who may have 
thought such subject worth attention. 

In any case it is hard to admit the good faith of those ancient 
authors who, never venturing to deny the notoriety of the 
wonderful works of the '* Magus, who was crucified at Jerusa- 
lem,'' and '* unable to rescue himself," affected, with the levity 
of the erratic adventurer of Samosata, — one cannot forget the 
misapplication of very signal cotemporary talents, — to place the 
operation of various ostentatious and equivocal personages upon 
the same level. 

Whereas those of Jesus were obviously different in Jdndi^ as 
proceeding from a far superior and transcendent source and 
will, whether human or Divine. 

The contrast will be found well brought out in the far too 
neglected Clementine literature, especially in the piece called the 
KrjpvyfjLo, or ** Preaching of Peter," which is allowed to fall within 
the first half of the century that produced the epicureans Celsus 
and Lucian, from the latter of whom so much local information is 
obtained. So much do the erudition and dialectic proficiency 
shown in these anonymous pieces recall the "Stromata" which 
cites more than once the Ki^pvyfM as a doctrinal authority on the 
identity of Jesus with the Logos, that they might seem to have 
emanated from the learned catechetical school itself. 

It indeed cannot now be known which of the two redactions 
was the first in the field, or whether these are varieties of a 
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single non-extant original ; the basis both of plot and matter is 
oertainly the same, the details of Peter's method and demeanour 
-vivid and instructive in a high degree. The gnosis, though 
more free than what obtained after the Nioene contentions — for 
language had then been sifted — always knows the limits of 
regular Christianity ; bat all speculative arguments are explicitly 
given by Peter for no more than their worth, and he is repre- 
sented as offering to the populace, or to the captious outsider, 
as much as without injury to themselves they could receive, 
reserving arcana for the disciples. 

Clement is represented as a young and ecumest inquirer just 
brought under the instructions of Peter, who had been himself 
deputed by James, the brother of the Lord, to Caesarea — no 
missionary himself, but the sedentary head, or pivot of the 
normal organization — to undo the mischief there contriving by 
Simon, the typical and malignant obstructor of the apostolic 
missions. James, as Peter relates, had not long before been left 
for dead in the temple by a tumult got up by one called here 
^' the enemy " (the still unconverted Saul), now thought to be 
doing the same mischief at Damascus. It was James, then, 
himself who had despatched Peter on his first foreign or heathen 
mission, and this interesting mise en scene at Csesarea represents 
the first stage of the travels of Peter, through the great Gentile 
cities of the coast, by Antioch, to plant a Gentile centre at 
Rome, where the great traditional conflict took place. 

But these works are referred to here only for illustration 
of the discrepancy between the apostolical miracles and the 
legendary matters offered even at this day as a legitimate effect 
by even very lettered men, to a public too careless to inform 
itself from sources now eqxially open to all. 

Thus (Recog. iii. 47) Simon retorts on Peter, * You have just 

* played a mere ruse on me, but I will show you the power of my 

* Divinity, so that you shall quickly be brought to fall down and 

* worship me. I am the First Power, who am always and without 

* beginning, though having entered the womb of Rachel, I was 
*bom a man that I might be visible to men. I have fiown 

* through the air ; I have been mingled with fire, and have made 

* one body with it ; I have made statues walk ; I have animated 
*• lifeless things ; I have made stones bread ; I have blown from 

* mountain to mountain ; I have moved from place to place, 

* upheld by angel hands, and have lighted upon the earth. Not 

* only have I done these things, but even now I am able to do 

* them, that by facts 1 may prove to- all that I am the Son of 

* God, enduring to eternity, and am able to make those also who 

* believe in me endure in the same manner for ever. But vain 
'are all your words, nur can you perform any real works, since 

* he who sent you is a magus who yet could not deliver himself 

* from the suffering of the Cross.' 
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But what says Peter in explanation to dificiples somewhat 
perplexed by such va8t assertionB (iii. 60) ? ' What, I pray, is 

* the use of showiDg brazen statues walking, or dogs barking, 
' etc., all whioh you say that Simon did or professes to do ? 
' Whereas all signs from the Good One are direoted to the advan- 
' tage of men, as were also those done by the Lord, who gaTe 

* sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, drove away sickness, 
' druTO out demons, and such other things as you <ee me aho do, 
' Those signs, therefore, which make only for the benefit of man, 

* and confer blessing, the wicked one cannot perfotm, until, at 
*• least, the end of the world, for then only will he be permitted to 

* mingle his own signs with some good ones, such as the expul- 
' sion of demons; for so, going beyond his limit, and being divided 
' against himself, he will be destroyed, though by such confusion 
' he may unsettle those even who seem to be expert in discerning 
' spirits and diticovering miracles/ 

Again (v. o. 10), 'He therefore is the True Prophet who 
' appeared, as you had heard, in Judsaa, and who, standing in the 
' public places, by no more than a simple word caused the blind 
' to see, the deaf to hear, cast out demons, and even gave life 
'to the dead, and, since nothing was impossible to him, even 
' read the thoughts of men, a thing possible for God alone. 

* He it was who proclaimed the kingdom, and we received him 

* as the True Prophet, not for his wordb alone, but from his works 
' as well, but still more,' adds Peter, ' because the sayings of the 

* Law, which many generations before had set forth his coming, were 

* fulfilled in Him.' See Clark's Edinburgh Series. 

For the rest, the earlier fathers, or literature of the three first 
centuries, are now accessible in a few volumes, each of low price, 
for the few who have a serious desire to infoim themselves, but 
may possess no language but their own, in which also they have 
the Bible and Josephus. Nice points will remain for the critic, 
but the main state of the case is open to any unsophisticated 
mind. Indeed, in matter moral or divine, much acumen is 
rather at a disadvantage. Quick-minded men look for noon at 
fourteen o'clock, as they say. — Ed. 



CHAPTER V. 

GENUINENESS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT PROVED BY 

EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

Variety and extent of these proofs — ^Jealousy of the criticism to 
which they have been subjected — Saying of Dr. Johnson ex- 
amined — A miraculous narrative, when antecedently probable. 

That the books of the New Testament were written The 
by persons who were cotemporary with the events ^ri^^ten ^y 
which they have related, would be a proposition ^^^'Jj^ 
admitting of no controversy in the case of any ordi- 
nary history.* In proof of the genuineness of these 
books little can be added to the arguments of Lardner. 
Something may, perhaps, be said in further confirma- 
tion of the authenticity of the narrative matter itself, 
but nothing can or need be added to prove its genuine- 
ness, or that the authors of it were such persons as 
those to whom it has been always ascribed. If any 
doubts can exist on this point, they must be traced to 
the nature of the contents, and not to any deficiency 

^ It was not of course to be expected that any one, however 
competent, but writing fifty years since, should deal critically — 
indeed, no serious believer would now so incline — with objections 
contrary to tradition, purely speculative, not to say gratuitous, 
adopted as a last resort, in order to thrust down the date of 
the Synoptics so low as a.d. 75-95, and that for no ostensible 
reason other than the announcement exhibited by each of the 
fall of Jerusalem. And yet even Caiaphas had said so much 
beforehand when he insisted that the Messianic excitement, if 
allowed to go forward, would end in bringing down the Kouian 
power to sweep away the city and nation altogether. — Ed. 
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in the external evidence. Had the narrative related 
simply to the history of some remarkable war or civil 
revolution, or to any ordinary event in the annals of 
mankind, no question would ever have been raised on 
this head ; for it would not be outstripping the truth 
to say, that all the writings of antiquity put together 
do not possess the external proofs of genuineness which 
this single volume may justly claim. 
they were To Say nothing of manuscripts (some of them of far 
anTthe^ ' higher antiquity than any similar documents now 
jdi^iMinds. 6xtaiit)> ^^iid of distinct translations into all the prin-' 
cipal languages of the ancient world, made in the 
century immediately succeeding that in which the 
Apostles lived, — there are quotations from these books 
to be found in ecclesiastical writers reaching up to the 
very age in which the books profess to have been 
composed ; and so numerous are thase quotations in 
the next and every succeeding generation, as to imply 
that they were almost as familiarly known and referred 
to at that time as in the present day. It is not neces- 
sary to prove the truth of this statement. Any one 
who will take the trouble of reading Lardner's "Credi- 
bility of the Gospel History " will readily satisfy any 
doubts he may have entertained on this point. 
What Contrast now the evidence which Lardner's volumes 

^juaHy*" contain, with the proof which we possess of the authen- 
cat^?**" *^c^*y ^f ^^7 other of the writings of the same, or 
indeed of any age. Upon what evidence is it that 
Ccesar? wc belicve the Commentaries of Caesar to have been 
written by him ? Simply that we know from the 
Cicero? Lcttcrs of Cicero that he wrote such a work, and that 
the same was extant in the days of Plutarch and 
Quintilian. But if wc be disked, how do we know 
that tlic work in our possession is tluit which they 
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had read, and which Cicero speaks of with much 
commendation for the purity of its style and other 
merits ? I know of no more direct proof of this, than 
that the style of the work in our hands answers to 
Cicero's character of it. 

Suppose, in like manner, we were to be asked onxhucy- 
what evidence we ground our belief of the '* History * ^^^ 
of the Peloponnesian War" by Thucydides being a 
genuine composition? all that we can reply is, that 
from what is said by Cicero and Quint ilian of the 
style of the work and of the obscurity of many parts 
of it, and from the remarks of Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus upon its contents, it is natural to conclude 
that they were speaking of the history now in our 
possession. This is the only direct exteimcd proof 
that we can mention. Nevertheless, although there 
are no manuscripts extant of any ancient date, no 
versions of this history into the Ifinguages of the age, 
and though the writers above mentioned lived not 
less than four hundred years after the age of Thu- 
cydides, yet we may reasonably believe that Cicero 
and Quintilian were in possession of evidence for what 
they said, and that testimony could then have been 
produced which is now lost ; and were any one, in yet no 
the face of this presumption, unsupported as it is by ^hid^can 
any positive proof, to declare that he believed the conceive 
writings in question, or those of Caesar and Virgil cation of 
and others, to have been the fabrications of a later age,^ ***' 
merely because such an opinion would be hypothetic 
cally possible, and can be conceived, — it is probable 
his scepticism would be ascribed to the eflfect of an 
unsound mind. 

^ As was attempted, from motives of tendency^ by the otherwise 
laborious critic, P. Hardonin. — Ed. 
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But, in Even this supposition, however, is impossible in 

Testament, the cosc of the Writings of the New Testament. The 
even h^o- Opinion that these were the fabrications of any subse- 
^^ssibie^ quent age is not hypothetically possible, and cannot 
be conceived, unless we suppose it possible that all 
the writings of all the fathers, and of aU the earliest 
ecclesiastical historians, have also been fabricated, as 
well as all the versions into the Syriac, the Coptic, 
the Armenian, and other languages, some of which 
have for many ages ceased even to be spoken. 
Besides Having thus briefly adverted to some of the com- 

mas '^'^^ proofs to show that the books of the New Tes- 
of genuine- ^jj^^j^t are genuine, that is, written by the persons 
with whose names they have been inscribed, I shall 
now proceed briefly to make a few further remarks 
on this topic, 
there is no We cannot take up any work on this subject 
hiTOMlst- without noticing the sifting criticism to which these 
cncy, writings have been on aU sides subjected. How 
laboriously is every date, every custom, every his- 
torical allusion, even every proper name, explained 
and discussed! How painfully is every objection, 
however slight, surveyed and pondered I How scru- 
pulously is every suspicion, even the merest surmise, 
propounded as a matter of formal inquiry and re- 
search! Now, as the single writers profess only to 
relate what they had for the most part seen them- 
selves or heard from others who Iwd^ it is not at aU 
surprising to find that they have passed through this 
ordeal, severe as it has been. It only implies that 
they have said nothing except what they could speak 
to of their own knowledge. But when we consider 
that the scene of this history embraces many nations 
speaking different languages, with different customs 
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and laws and institutions, and add to this that the 
writers were not men of a critical and various know- 
ledge, the fact admits no other explanation. That 
nothing has ever been adduced from any part of the 
volume which can be shown to be at variance with 
the history of the time, as otherwise known, or with 
the manners and customs of the diflferent nations to 
whom it directly or indirectly refers, is alone a fact 
which, on a supposition of the books being mere 
fabrications, and of the writers not speaking of their 
own personal knowledge, but only from hearsay or 
imagination, would be a literary phenomenon, such 
as there is no other example of. 

There is, in truth, no stamp of being genuine or absence 
which an ancient history can exhibit which we dooth«^con- 
not find in this volume ; neither can I mention a mirk^^of 
sinffle indication of spuriousness in matters of factg«°"™- 

^ , ness. 

which scholars have ever pointed out. And while all 
other ancient historians have been allowed to pass 
almost without examination, the writers of the New 
Testament have not only been put upon their trial 
without any specific charge, but, moreover, after every 
supposable accusation has been disproved, and every 
testimony of character which the ingenuity even of 
professed adversaries can require, been produced, still 
judgment is suspended. It would seem in some 
minds to be a question that is never to be set at rest. 
Every thing that is possible is put into the indict- 
ment, and must be rebutted as if it had been 
probable; while no answer is allowed to be put in 
unless it can be demonstrated to be true. 

In the memorandum of a conversation with Dr. Dr. john- 
Johnson on his death-bed, preserved by the late^^,^ 
Mr. Windham, the unfairness and inequality of such 
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a way of reasoning is pointed out. ** For revealed 
religion," said Dr. Johnson, ^Hhere was such his- 
torical evidence as upon any subject not religious 
ivovld have left no doubt. Had the facts recorded 
in the New Testament been mere civil occurrences, 
no one would have called in question the testimony 
by which they were established; but the importance 
annexed to them, amounting to nothing less than the 
salvation of mankind, raises a cloud in our minds, 
and creates doubts unknown to any other subject." 
About the fact itself here adverted to I do not think 
there will be any question ; and Dr. Johnson, as we 
see, explains it by suggesting that the sacredness of 
the subject, and its great importance, obscures the 
clearness of the judgment. The same fact and the 
same explanation of it is adverted to at much length 
andDr. bv Dr. Chalmers. He illustrates the former by in- 

Chalmers • 

' stancing the forward assent which the understanding 
of the reader yields to the account of the death of 
Christ when read in the writings of Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius, compared with "the languid and ineffectual 
impression " made upon the mind by the same events 
when stated by St. Luke. " The reason is," Dr. 
Chalmers says, and as Dr. Johnson had said before 
him, " that there is a sojcredness annexed to the 
subject so long as it is under the pen of the Evan-- 
gelists which intimidates the understanding as by a 
spell, but which is dissipated the moment that tve 
find tJie story in a profane author." 
vaUant Now it is vcry possible that this may be a 
bufbttide conspiring cause in the effect here alluded to. But 
the point ; g^rcly the fact admits of a more simple and natural 
explanation ; for it is not at first sight obvious why 
the importance or sacredness of a subject should 
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obscure the clearness of the understanding.' Had for had 
the Annak of Tacitus been filled with the same kind biJJ^b^n 9, 
of facts as we read in the New Testament, it is not ^? ?^ 

prodigies 

likely that mankind would have reasoned differently we should 
in the two cases merely because Tacitus was a profane received 
historian, and because the miracles related by him amount, 
were heathen miracles. In ordinary cases what 
Chalmers says is beyond doubt : the testimony of 
men who were present at the transacting of events 
is of course to be preferred before the testimony of 
those who lived afterwards, and at a distance from 
the place where they happened. But then it must 
be remembered, in reference to the instance just 
now adverted to, that the facts of which Tacitus 
was speaking respecting Christ were facte simply 
historical, such as are conformable to conunon ex- 
perience, and not such as had never before been heard 
of in any authentic profane history. 

The difference of the cases will be best explained so too 
by examples. Once more then let us take the account xhucydi- 
which Thucydides has left us of the Peloponnesian ^^ 5 
war. On what reasoning do we conclude that the 
events which are there related really happened ? The 
answer is plain : that the account which he has given 
professes to have been written by one who was an 
eye-witness of many of the facts which he relates, and 
a cotemporary of them all. Writing as he did at 
the very time, it would be absurd to suppose that he 
would have given a detailed narrative of victories 
and sieges, and various public events of the same 
kind, if such events had never taken place ; and 
still more absurd to suppose that if he had, the 
history would have been believed by his cotempo- 
raries. 
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If, again, we are asked on what evidence it is that 
they show we afBrm his history to have been written by a person 
ofauSen- living at the time, by that Thucydides, in short, the 
tiaty. g^jj ^£ QJQl.^3^ whose name is mentioned in the third 

book ? no proper reply can be given to this question 
until we know the reasons for asking it. In the 
absence of these, it is sufficient that the history has 
all the marks of authenticity; that is, it contains 
nothing which is inconsistent with the supposition of 
its being a cotemporary and veracious account; nor 
is there any hint in ancient writers of doubts having 
existed as to its genuineness. 
No good A disputant, it is true, may still reply that this is 
re^thig' ^^ly iiegative evidence, and perfectly compatible with 
them, the supposition of the books having been written after 
the events by a writer assuming the character of an 
eye-witness, and borrowing for that purpose the name 
of a person whom he mentions in the course of the 
narrative with the design of colouring his imposition. 
No doubt this is supposable, though npt likely to be 
urged seriously or by men of sober understandings, 
or doubt- But the casc will be materially altered if we change 
Sfth,*^^ the circumstances, and instead of a series of military 
transactions, such as are agreeable to what commonly 
takes place among rival states, or such mutations 
and revolutions as all human affairs are liable to, 
we suppose the history to be filled with a detail of 
wonders and prodigies of various kinds. In ordinary 
cases, indeed, this would only affect the credit of the 
even history, and not the evidence of its authorship. No 
ce?uun ^^^ disputes the genuineness of Plutarch's Lives, 
prodigies though he appears to have believed in many incredible 
chronicled, stories ; nor regards the History of Livy as spurious, 
though it contains many improbable things. Both do 
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but report reports. It is easy to distinguish between 
the historian and the facts which he relates, and to 
esteem the former at his just value, while we throw 
aside the latter as mere instances of popular super- 
stition. 

The credit, however, of an historian, would not be But this 
maintained where events of an utterly improbable J^^i^*^^"*®* 
kind formed the continuous groundwork of the narra- secular hi» 
tive. If an account of the civil war, after the death the very 
of Julius Caesar, had come down to us, in which the ^^q\ 
success of the triumphant party had been made to ^°^' 
result from miraculous interpositions and preternatural 
agents, instead of victories or other advantages, 
whether in the field or in the council, we should in 
vain appeal to the name of the author, or allege the 
evidence of his character. The history would not be 
believed, even if it were ascribed to Cato of Utica. 
People would question the truth of this last assertion, 
and doubt its being the work of a cotemporary ; or 
if that were rendered certain, they would not there- 
fore credit his account of facts. Still, if it could be 
demonstrated beyond all possible controversy that 
such had been the hdief of mankind as to the agency 
by which the success of Octavius had been obtained ; 
if this was alluded to in the Letters of Cicero, adverted 
to by Livy, mentioned by Horace, and in the next 
generation spoken of by Tacitus and Suetonius and 
Plutarch, as matter of public notoriety ; — on this sup- 
position the whole aspect of the argument is once 
more changed. We may now think as we please 
about the £a^ts, but the veracity at least of the his- 
torian by whom they were related is freed from 
suspicion. It is clear that he has only reported what 
he believed in common with all the rest of mankind. 
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We may doubt his judgment, and suspect their cre- 
dulity ; but we are not at liberty to question either 
the genuineness or the authenticity of the history, 
neither to deny its having been written by the author 
whose name it bears, nor to disbelieve that he was a 
cotemporary with the facts which he has related, or 
that he was speaking of them from his own knowledge. 
Ncvcrthe- A Questiou may still, however, remain as to the 

less llftd. 

they been reality of the facts themselves so accepted : that will 

undcT^cS^ depend upon circumstantial evidence. If they were such 

cum- 03 might have been mere hearsay ; if only two or three 

similar to witucsscs wcrc coguizaut of them, or if they were not 

wrought believed till many years after they were described to 

t?ne,\^at ^^^^ happened, — the solution would perhaps be easy, 

was j«» jj^t if i^Q contrary of all this was the case ; if they 

must have •' ' u 

happened, were transacted before many witnesses, and under 

however 

weak the circumstauces which would make it impossible for 
migiu'be. Hiankind to have been deceived in the matter of fact, 
then the events must at least really have happened. 
For what was actually seen by the witnesses, explain it 
as we may, must really have happened, however weak 
or superstitious we suppose the conclusion to have been 
which was by them deduced from the phenomenon. 



CHAPTER VI. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

Extent and variety of this evidence — Undesigned coincidences 
— " Horae Paulinas *' — The Talmud, its date — Undesigned coin- 
cidences between passages from St Matthew's Gospel and the 
Talmud. 

In what has hitherto been said, I have chiefly had in So much 
view the external proofs of authenticity which belong temaf ** 
to the historical parts of the New Testament. But fJJ^^*^ j^' 
the internal proofs are, I think, not less conclusive ; temai, 
so much so, that even supposing all external proofs to 
be lost ; and that we knew nothing of the names of 
the writers, and that the documents in our hands 
existed only in manuscripts, and had recently been 
brought to light for the first time ; yet the very 
composition of the books is stamped with so many 
internal marks of a living authority, that it would not 
be difficult to show from them alone that the history 
was realy and, moreover, that it had been composed 
at Jerusalem or in Palestine by a Hebrew who was 
describing facts, and relating actual conversations and 
discourses, at some of which the writer must himself 
have been present. 

As these books purport to have been written by the books 
eye-witnesses, and by persons, some of whom were C^'il^cyc° 
parties in the events described, it is plain that '^"^^^^^^^ 
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they had been merely put together from report, like 
Philostratus's Life of Apollonius Tyanaeus/ or other 
historical biographies, the language and character 
adopted by the writers must have been feigned by 
them for the purpose of personating the Apostles, and 
have been the effect of pi^emediicUion and design. It 
is not always easy to prove a negative, yet in the case 
of the four Gospels we shall see that this supposition 
is next to impossible. 
In case of In the casc of St. Paul's Epistles, and of the Acts 
Epbtfes, ^^ t^® Apostles, the difficulties of such a supposition 
*°^ ^^* are demonstrated by Paley, in his " Hone Pcaulinae," 
is demons- with argumcuts which silence all dispute* This work 
is often considered as the most original and character- 
istic of any of his writings ; indeed there are few 
compositions in the language more justly to be 
admired. As a specimen of forensic reasoning it is 
almost unrivalled, 
for the Paley's proposition is, that between St. Pauls 

dences Epistlcs, and the history of his life, as related in the 
^«reare ^(.fg Qf the Apostlcs, there are coincidences and 
no other agreements of such a nature, ns that if we suppose 
isron- these writings to be put into the hands of a critic, 
ceivabie, ^ithout Comment or remark, and destitute of any 
extrinsic, or collateral evidence, yet it would be 
possible for him to show that the " persons and trans- 
actions must have been real, the letters authentic, and 
the narration in the main true." 
as Paley His arguuient is, that " between the letters which 
* °^^ bear the name of St. Paid, and his history in the 

^ Apollonius, a Pythagorean, cotempor^ry with Jesna, left a 
reputation as a theurgist; but nothing is known of him but 
from the legend by PhiloBtratus, written about a.d. 200. This 
last was a sophist warmly patronized by the Empress Julia, 
wife of the eclectic Severus, who placed an effigy of Jesus by 
the side of Apollonius in his own chapel. — Ed. 
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AcU^ there exist many notes of correspondency. Hie 
simple perusal of the writings is sufficient to prove, 
that neither the history was taken from the letters, nor 
the letters from the history. And the undesignedness 
of the agreements {which undesignedness is gathered 
from their latency, their minuteness, their obliquity, 
and the suitableness of the circumstances in which they 
consist, to the places in which those circumstances 
occur, and the circuitous references by which they are 
traced out) demonstrates that they have not been pro- 
dm^ed by premeditation, or by any fraudulent con- 
trivance. But coincidences, from which these causes 
are excluded, and which are too close and numerous to 
be accounted for by accidental occurrences of fiction^ 
must necessarily have truth foi' their foundation." ^ 

The same argament was applied by Paley to the But same 
four Gospels, not, however, with equal fulness ofi^a^SLi 
logical effect, because here the tmdesignedness wasjjjjj^^^ 
more difficult of demonstration. He gathers his 
proofs from reasons incidental to the particular pas- 
sages which he produces, and not, as in the " Horso 
Paulinae," * from a comparison of two distinct authori- 
ties, each, so far as his argument was concerned, 
independent of the other. I think, however, that 
pursuing the same line of reasoning, at least in the 
case of St. Matthew's Gospel, we may verify its 
authenticity by another document, from coincidences 
and other marks of truth, quite as impossible to have 

^ Evidenoes, Part II. oh. vii. 

* That is, the letters of St. Paul being oonfessedly genuine, 
the matter of the Acts, so far as it falls in by quite undesigned 
coincidenoe with the Letters, cannot but be true, the opposite 
chaticea for a series of coincidences in error being scarcely con- 
ceivable. " Thus," says Paley, *' when we put together two 
parts of a cloven tally, more coincidence proves the authenticity 
of to/A."— Ed. 
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been the effect of collusion or of mere chance, as are 
the instances produced by Paley in the case of the 
Acts of the Apostles and Epistles of St. Paul, 
^t?^ The Jews divide their law into written and un- 
mud, written. The written law is contained in the Pen- 
tateuch ; the unwritten has been handed down by a 
tradition which, until many years subsequent to our 
»ra, was entirely oral. About the year 250 these 
traditions were collected together for the first time, 
and compiled into the volume called the Jerusalem 
Talmud. The Babylonian Talmud is more extensive 
but was not compiled before the fifth century. It is 
therefore quite clear that St. Matthew and the writers 
of the New Testament had no knowledge of either of 
these works ; and it can hardly be necessary to state 
the reasons for saying that the compilers of the 
Talmud did not borrow from the New Testament. 
Any coincidences and agi-eements, therefore, to be 
found between them, must of necessity be undesigned. 
On the part of the Evangelists the contrary suppo- 
sition is impossible. The use to be made of the 
Talmud, in the way I am here pointing out, will be 
easily understood by a few examples. As these 
instances occur almost exclusively in St. Matthew s 
Gospel, it may be proper to explain, that the three 
other Gospels do not assume to have been written at 
Jerusalem, nor for Jews. When Jewish customs, or 
opinions, or laws are alluded to in St. Mark, it is 
commonly with some explanatory phrase, such as " the 
Jews have a custom," or " there is at Jerusalem ; " 
evidently indicating that the readers are supposed to 
be peraons requiring to be informed on such points. 
But though such allusions are much more numerous 
in St. Matthew's Gospel, than in all the other writings 
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of the New Testament put together, yet he always 
assumes on the part of his readers a previous famili- 
arity with all the circumstantial particulars, whether 
local or national. 

If the reader will take up the Gospel of St. Mat- ^^l^^ 
thew, with the Talmudical Exercitations of Lightfoot ?rom 
and Schoettgen lying before him, he will find in and Light" 
almost every other page of this Evangelist instances ^*^®^ ' 
of undesigned allusions to illustrate what I have been 
Baying. 1 will begin with the "Sermon on the 
Mount:" and we shall better understand the force 
of some of the instances I shall adduce from it, if I 
preface them with two or three remarks of Lightfoot 
on the Service of the Synagogue, which will at the 
same time exemplify the argument before us. 

The first duty of the minister, or sei-ver, or as he 
was called, the " Angel of the Synagogue," after the 
service had begun, was to call out seven readers, each 
of whom read out to the people a separate portion of 
Scripture. (This custom is indicated by St. Luke,^ 
where Christ, being in the synagogue on the Sabbath- 
day, ** stood up for to read.") By the side of hun 
who was called upon to read the law was placed the 
Targumist, or interpreter, who rendered what was 
read out of the Hebrew into the vernacular tongue, 
enlarging sometimes on the text in the way of para- 
phrase. This, together with prayers, formed the 
morning service. After dinner the people returned 
to what may be called a lecture, in which one of 
their doctors expounded, not the Scripture, but some 
traditional matter. Concerning this latter part of 
the service, there are three particulars to be noticed. 
** He that read to the auditors" says Lightfoot 

^ Chap. iv. 16. 
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(quoting, aa he always does, the words of the Mid- 
rash), *^ spake not out with an audible voice, hut 
muttered it with a small whisper in somebody's ear, 
who pronounced it aloud to all the jjeople" Another 
Jewish custom is mentioned by Lightfoot from the 
Talmud, where it is said that on the Sabbath-eve, 
the minister, or Angel of the Synagogue, ''sounded a 
trumpet from the roof of a high house, thai, all might 
have notice of the coming in of the Sabbath J' 

Now if we put these two together, we may better 
understand that passage of St. Matthew, where Christ 
tells His disciples, " What ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye on the housetops;" but it is plain that 
the allusion must have been lost to any one, except 
a native of Judaea or Jerusalem; so much so, that 
it would appear to have escaped the notice of St. 
Luke,^ who, from not being acquainted with the par- 
ticulars which Lightfoot has drawn from the Talmud, 
while giving the true meaning of the words of Christ 
in the parallel passage of his Gospel, would seem to 
have overlooked, or not rightly apprehended, the 
exact force of our Saviour's form of expression. 

The above passage of Lightfoot also throws light 
upon a peculiarity of our Saviour's teaching, in often 
contrasting the precepts which He delivers, with the 
doctrines which His hearers were accustomed to; 
saying, "Ye have heard that it hath been said of 
old," or "it hath been said." These were familiar 
forms of speech among the Jewish doctors, when 
adducing a tradition. In many passages, our Lord's 
words are given, as explicitly animadverting on some 

* Chap. xii. 3, "Therefore whatsoever ye have spoken in 
darkness shall be heard in the light ; and that which je have 
Kpoken in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed upon the 
housetops." 
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well-known tradition ; but in the majority of instances, 
the knowledge of so much in his hearers is taken for 
granted without any explanation. The reflex appli- 
cation to doctrines and opinions seated in the minds of 
his hearers is left to themselves, as it safely might be, 
supposing them to be Jews and living at Jerusalem ; 
but so little waa a knowledge of such application on 
the part of any readers a thing to be taken for granted, 
except on this supposition, of their being on the scene 
themselves, that no penetration could have otherwise 
divined the fact; neither should we now know it, 
except for the light which has been afforded from 
Talmudical learning. 

For example, our Lord says, " Whosoever shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of 
heaven." The words of St. Matthew, we may observe, 
are not " one of the least of these commandments," 
but "one of these least commandments," rciv rovjtav 
tUv ikaxioTwv. It is evident from the context, that 
our Saviour did not mean, as might perhaps have been 
supposed, the commandments of the ceremonial law, 
but the commandments of the moral law. But in 
what sense could He designate the last as "these 
least commandments " ? By referring to Schoettgen's 
comment on the passage, it will appear that Christ 
was speaking according to the sense of His hearers, 
who had been taught so to speak of the moral precepts 
of the law, and not according to His own sense, nor 
indeed according to any sense, except that of the 
Jewish doctors. It is plain from the words, ^' these 
least commandments," that there is a latent allusion 
to something that had been said before, which would 
have determined our Saviour s meaning, but was not 
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wanted by those for whom St Matthew was writing : 
an omission, we may observe, strongly characteristic 
of a real transaction.^ 

Two or three verses farther on, our Lord is made 
to say, " Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift." The meaning of 
this is unambiguous, and of evident application. But 
the circumstantial part of the precept, about leaving 
the gift at the altar, is purely of Jewish obligation, 
and must have been delivered not only to Jews, but 
to Jews at Jerusalem, for no where else cauld the 
precept have been obeyed. But what law or custom 
is it which is here presupposed ? "If thou bring thy 
gift to the altar;" — what gift? — what altar? The 
Old Testament gives us no insight into these par- 
ticulars, and the context leaves us equally at a loss. 
But on referring to the Talmud we discover an allusion 
to certain doctrines and observances of the Jews, 
which being familiarly known to those whom out 
Saviour was addressing, He left not explained. 
We learn, however, from Lightfoot, that the Hebrew 
lawyers speak much of the causes which may justify 
a man in putting off the offering which he was 
about to present at the altar. They are chiefly some 
blemish in the sacrifice, or some uncleanness in the 

^ It was the opinion of the Jews that the moral law was ever 
since the seven precepts (monotheism was the first) given to his 
sons by Noah — of which the Divine Decalogue was but a re- 
publication — obligatory on the entire human race ; but the law 
ceremonial only upon themselves. Thence the latter came to be 
the more important, as an especial privilege and source of merit 
for Israel alone. Hence the obvious question, ** What advantage 
then hath the Jew ? " t.e. over the pious Gentile. — Ed. 
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votary. But our Saviour, with a tacit allusion to this, 
which " they had heard of old," tells his hearers of a 
new cause, and one not mentioned by their lawyers ; 
namely, that if a person recollects not merely any un- 
cleanness or outward unfitness in himself, but that his 
brother hath ought against him, he is to delay his 
sacrifice until reconciliation be made. In this precept 
of Christ there is, as has been said, internal evidence 
of its having been delivered to a Jewish audience, and 
at Jerusalem. No one living at Rome or Antioch, or 
any where out of Judaea, would have enjoined the 
circumstantial part of the precept, or having done so, 
have left so much of his meaning to be supplied. 

To proceed with the Sermon on the Mount A few 
verses farther on, our Saviour commands his disciples 
to " perform to the Lord their oaths," and then forbids 
their using any forms of abjuration : * " but I say 
unto you. Swear not at alL" This is easily under- 
stood; but why add that they are not to swear by 
heaven, nor by the earth, nor by their heads, nor by 
the temple, nor by the altar, nor by the gift that 
is upon the altar, nor by the city of Jerusalem, 
except He was addressing persons among whom these 
forms of swearing was customary ? This fact is not 
expressed in our Saviour's words, but they more 
than imply it. Accordingly, if we turn to Light- 
foot, we find that all these oaths were frequent among 
the Jews at Jerusalem ; and Maimonides lets us into 
the error which was the probable object of our Saviour's 
reproof. " If any swear by heaven, by earth, by the 
sun, etc., although the mind of the swearer be under 
these words to swear by Him who created them, yet 
this is not an oath. Or if any swear by one of the 

^ Matt. T. 33 i zxiii. 19. 
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prophets, or by some of the books of Scripture, 
although the sense of the swearer be to swear by Him 
who sent the prophet, or gave the book, nevertheless 
this is not an oath." To the same purpose is the 
Midrash quoted by Lightfoot. R Judah saith, "He 
that saith by Jerusalem, saith nothing, unless with 
an intent purpose he shall vow towards Jerusalem." 
This kind of equivocation was plainly the occasion of 
the precept, "Swear not at all; but let your com- 
munication be yea, yea, nay, nay," ^ — a meaning 
which was doubtless well understood by those to 
whom Christ was speaking, but which cannot be col- 
lected jErom His words, as reported by St. Matthew. 

Again, what people, except the Jewish, would re- 
quire to be warned against praying in die comers of 
the streets, or at least would have exposed themselves 
to the ridicule of such a practice at Rome or Corinth ? 
That such a practice prevailed amongst the Jews is, 
however, plain from the extracts which Lightfoot pro- 
duces. " R. Johanna said, standing and praying in 
the streets of Isippor, and going four cubits, and then 
praying the additional prayer." 

It is, I think, plain, from these illustrations derived 
from the stores of Jewish learning, that our Lord's 
Sermon on the Mount was an actual discourse, and 
one not addressed to readers, but to hearers, and 
those Jews living in Palestine while Jerusalem stood. 
The same reasoning will apply to other parts of St. 
Matthew's Gospel. For example, we are told that, 
when our Lord ended his discourse, " the people were 
astonished at his doctrine ; for He taught them as one 
having authority , and not as the scribes" Now how 
did the scribes teach, and what did the people allude 

^ See alflo Matt, zxiii. 20--22. 
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to, when they said that our Lord preached not like 
them, but as one having authority ? The answer to 
this question is not to be obtained from any passage of 
Scripture ; but if we consult the Preface of Maimo- 
nides to the Porta Mosis, in which he gives us an 
account of the Mischnical and Talmudical doctors, the 
meaning becomes clear. We there learn that the 
proper office of the Rabbi was not to offer his own 
interpretations and opinions, that is, " not to speak as 
one having authority," but only to hand down the 
tradition which has been transmitted, as the Jews 
believe, from doctor to doctor, and from generation to 
generation, through the men of the great synagogue 
up to the time of Moses, and down to Kabbi Jehuda, 
who compiled the Mischna. " Hillel taught truly," 
says the Talmud, " and according to the tradition of 
the matter in question ; but although he discoursed 
of that question all day long, they received not his 
doctrine, until he said at last, * So I heard from 
Shemata and Abtalion.^ " We see from this passage, 
that when the people said that Christ " spake not as 
the scribes, but as one having authority," that He did 
not fortify what He said from the sayings of other 
teachers before Him, but as one who expected to be 
believed on His own authority. If, however, St. 
Matthew, or whoever was the writer of his Gospel, 
bad been writing a feigned narrative, and not relating 
an actual occurrence, he would not have left the sense 
of a passage, the object of which was to show the 
impression which our Lord's discourse had produced 
upon the minds of the people, wrapped up in an 
illusion so obscure as not to be immediately obvious 
even to a Jew of the present day, but which must 
have been entirely lost upon the general reader. 
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The above examples are taken from St Matthew's 
account of our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount : ex- 
amples plainly indicating that the precepts recorded 
must have actually been spoken ; and this we collect, 
not so much from what He is made to say, as from 
the things which He does riot say, but which He 
certainly would have expressed in a written discourse, 
or in one intended for any audience not composed of 
Jews. 

It may seem needless to multiply proofs of this 
kind ; but as St. Matthew's Gospel has been more dis- 
puted than any other by Schleiermacher and Strauss, 
and other German critics, I am tempted to adduce 
from other places in this Evangelist various passages 
marking the authenticity of this particular Gospel 
with a stamp that would appear to supersede all 
merely philological reasoning ; but I shall content 
myself with only two more instances. The first is 
from the answer of our Lord to the Pharisees, when 
they attempted to ** entrap Him in his talk," by 
asking Him *' whether it was lawful to give tribute 
unto CsBsar or not." The calmness and dignity of our 
Saviour's answer has been often remarked, but its 
full and exact significance cannot be collected from 
the words of St. Matthew. In His reply, our Lord 
evaded the dilemma on which the PhariBees had hoped 
to fix Him ; but according to our notions it contained 
no answer, either direct or indirect, to the question 
proposed ; for the common currency of a coin with 
Caesar's head and name upon it was no proof, as we 
should think, of his lawful claim to tribute. But, as 
addressed to the Pharisees, our Lord's words had a 
signification which they do not immediately convey 
to our minds. Lightfoot tells us that it was one 
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among the determinations of their schools, that "where- 
soever the money of any king is current, there the 
inhabitants acknowledge that king for their lord. 
Hence is that passage of the Jerus. Sanhedr. r. 
Abigail said to David, What evil have I done, or my 
sons, or my cattle ? He answered. Your husband 
vilifies my kingdom. Are you then a king ? to which 
he replied, Did not Samuel anoint me for a king ? 
She replied the Wjoney of our Lord Saul is current ; 
that is, Is not Saul to be accounted king, while his 
money is still received commonly by us all ? " It 
would seem, therefore, that our Saviour, in His reply 
to the Pharisees, not only turned aside the snare 
which was laid for Him, but made it dangerous for 
them to attempt any rejoinder, lest they should fall 
into the difficulty they had prepared for Him. "They 
marvelled at his answer, and held their peace ; " at 
once penetrating his meaning, as He had penetrated 
theirs. 

The last example which I shall produce is from 
St. Matthew,^ where it is related that one of the 
disciples said to our Lord, " Suffer me first to go and 
bury my father. But Jesus said unto him. Follow 
me ; and let the dead bury their dead." As we read 
this passage in the Gospel, and without note or com- 
ment, the meaning is not full, nor very clear; but 
if we refer to Schoettgen's exercitation upon it, it 
would seem to involve more latent allusions, both to 
fact and doctrine, than are often contained in so few 
words. A man, according to the Talmud, is bound 
to observe only one precept at a time ; and the care 
of the dead supersedes the obligation of attending to 
any other precept. The man, therefore, in the above 

^ Chap. viii. 22. 

a 
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passage, would seem to have had this precept in his 
memory, when he besought Christ to allow him to " go 
first and bury his father;" and when Jesus in His 
reply bade him " Follow thou me," and " let the dead 
bury their dead," the recollection of the same precept 
appears to have been in our Saviour's mind. This 
answer, however, is not to be understood as if our 
Lord meant to treat lightly the duty of caring for the 
dead, but only meant to take that opportunity of 
signifying that the jirst duty of all was to be His 
disciple ; and that if any other duty were found 
incompatible with this, it was that other which was to 
give way. Schoettgen tells us, that by the " dead " 
who were to " bury their dead," was meant the 
" mourners," who, it appears from the Talmud, were 
so designated by the Jews. The doctrine here en- 
joined does not diflfer from the general teaching of 
Christ — that whosoever loved father, or mother, or 
houses, or lands, or any other good, more than Him, 
is not worthy of Him ; but how many circumstances 
are left to be filled up, before the full meaning, as I 
before said, of the passage, as given in St. Matthew, 
can be thus made out ! 
all of I think the passages here produced, and the number 

]!how that of tt^J^ might easily be increased, will suffice to 
*^^l"/r s^ti^fy ^^1 reasonable inquirer, however sceptically 
in Pales- ' inclined, tiiat the Gospel of St. Matthew, be the 
TempTe yet writer who he may, must have had, not merely a 
stood. Hebrew origin, but that it must have been the pro- 
duction of a Hebrew living at Jerusalem while the 
city was yet standing, and who must have been both 
an eye and ear witness of much that he relates. 

We have seen that the sayings ascribed to Christ 
are many of them founded upon ways of thinking 
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among the Jews, which none but a Jew could know. 
Sometimes the narrative supposes a previous conver- 
sation or communication ; sometimes the immediate 
neighbourhood of the temple, or a particular season 
of the year, or other incidental matter not directly 
adverted to by the writer, must be supplied by the 
reader ; and supplied from a knowledge derived from 
sources of information quite independent of the 
history, and to which, as in the case of the Talmud, 
it is certain that the writer could not have had access. 
In short, there is scarcely a page in which the reader 
is not made to perceive that the work before him is 
simply that of a cotemporary of the facts : the 
incidents which he records are often such as none 
but an eye-witness would have remembered, and the 
sayings stamped with such marks of oral delivery as 
no writer describing from his imagination, and not 
from actual memory, could have fallen upon by 
accident, or have invented through design. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Hume's hypothesis. 



Gospel narrative believed at the time — Hume's explanation — 
Hume's h)rpothesis examined — Men naturally slow to believe 
what opposes their prejudices and passions — Difference of 
success of Christianity at first ; and of modem missions, ex- 
plained — Hume's hypothesis not sufficient to account for men's 
changing their conduct and opinions, and suffering martyrdom 
— Foregoing remarks illustrated and confirmed. 

We have CONFINING ourselves to an investigation of the bare 

the'J^iiy'' ^*^*s out of which the belief of the Divinity of the 

<>f|he/ff^^» Grospel system arose, I am not aware of any material 

present^- difficulty which the inquiry presents, except such as 

mankfnd° ^.re incident to all historical discussions. The actual 

Mine as acceptance by mankind of the Divine authority of the 

^^at of Gospel does not require to be proved, any more than 

lived at the poiut that this present conviction is founded upon 

t e time, ^ further belief in the original facts as related in 

the Gospels ; and after what has been observed, I do 

not think it necessary farther to enlarge upon the 

evidence for saying that the present belief of mankind 

is identical also with what was entertained by those who 

lived at the time when those facts really happened ; 

for, otherwise, by what process of reasoning was it 

that so many thousands of persons living at the time, 

and many of them upon the spot, came to believe and 

act upon the conviction of their reality ? 

nora!en6n ^^® foUowing, however, is Hume's explanation of 
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this phenomenon : " We readily ^^ he says, " reject ^^ '^'^^'^ 
any fact which is unusual or incredible in any ordi- accounts 
nary degree; yet in advancing further^ the mind oJthe^ 
observes not the same rule; but ivhen anything w^uous. 
affirmed utterly absurd or miraculous, it rather the 
mare readily admits of such a fact, upon account of 
thai very circumstance which ought to destroy all its 
authority. The passion of surprise and wonder, 
arising from rniracles, being an agreeable emotion, 
gives a sensible tendency towards the belief of those 
events from which it is derived. And this goes so far, 
that even those who cannot enjoy this pleasure imme- 
diately, nor can believe those miracul^ous events of 
which they are informed, yet love to partake of the 
satisfaction at second-hand, or by rebound, and place 
a pride and delight in exciting tlie admiration of 
others." 

This is a general truth, applicable, it seems, to all ^j.* "I^^J^ 
mankind, whether wise or unwise ; and to all facts enthusiasm 
pretending to be miraculous, whether resting on any says 
assumed evidence or not. He then goes on to apply tes^tSmony 
it to the particular case, it is to be presumed, of the l^^^^ 
Christian miracles. " But if the spirit of religion join 
itself to the love of wonder^ there is an end of common 
sense ; and human testimony, in these circumstances, 
loses all pretensions to authority. A religionist may 
he an enthusiast, and imagine he sees what has no 
reality. He may know his narrative to be false, 
and yet persevere in it, with the best intentions in 
the world, for the sake of promoting so holy a cause : 
or even where this delusion has not place, vanity, 
excited by so strong a temptation, operates upon him 
more powetftdly than on the rest of nmnkind in any 
other circifmstanceit; and self Interest iritli apail force. 
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His auditors may not have^ and corrvrnmly have noty 
sufficient judgment to canvass his evideiice. What 
judgment they have, they renounce on principhy in 
these sublime and mysterious subjects. Or if they 
wei^e willing to employ it, their credulity increases 
his impudence^ and his impudence overpowers their 
credulity. ^^ 

Now be it that the facts related in the New 
Testament were true or false, that the writers were 
honest or dishonest, that their narrative was believed 
by the immediate followers only of Christ, or by the 
whole Jewish nation, — it will still be true, — or rather 
it will still be a truism, that mankind are prone to 
self-delusion ; that knaves will practise frauds, and 
fools believe them. But omitting what is rather talk 
than argument, and directing our attention to that 
part of Hume's explanation which has any relation to 
the facts of the case, it would seem that even he 
assumes the belief, at least, of Christianity to have 
existed from the beginning. He ascribes it however to 
It arose, ^^q causcs* He tclls US that " it arose in fraud and 

says . _ *^ 

Hume, out imposturCy and was propagated from the agreeableness 

ncUove of of the cmotions of surprise and wonder. The position 

ldi^& on which he builds this explanation is, that " though 

mankind readily reject any fact which is unusual and 

incredible in an ordinary degree," yet that " when 

any thing is aflfirmed which is utterly absurd and 

miraculouSy the pleasure of the emotions which it 

excites causes it to be believed without any evidence at 

all," even when it exposes the subject to loss and blows. 

A whim- This at first sight would seem to be a whimsical 

sical hypo- p i i • /• pi 

thesis. sort of hypotucsis to account for an event of such 
grave importance to mankind as the establishment of 
Christianity has commonly been accounted. The 
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truth and adequacy of the explanation are, however, 
assumed by the philosopher as a matter not to be dis- 
puted. But it is not necessary to discuss it farther 
than to say that, however satisfactorily it might 
account for the reception by individuals of some 
monastic legend, yet we must resort to some other 
explanation of their belief of the facts, whether they 
be or be not absurd, which are related in the New 
Testament 

For that these marvels were confessed by the There is 
Apostles themselves, and by their immediate followers, which I 
cannot be made a question. A sophist, no doubt, m^y not 
may deny any proposition, however plain, which does ^^"y* 
not happen to involve a speculative absurdity ; and 
it must alyrays be open to a person so inclined to 
refuse his assent, in this sense, to any historical fact 
whatever. But so far as historical proof may be ^^^ histoiy 

,..!•, shows the 

relied upon, we have seen that m stnctness of speech /a^/j were 
the facts which we read in the Gospels were by no by those^ 
means denied in the age to which they are ascribed, who rejec- 
even by those who repudiated altogether the authority ^^d^^ 
of Jesus. K we examine with closeness Hume's !^^»ch . 
reasoning, the upshot even of his opinion would not deed ad- 
seem to be that he supposes mankind in the beginning ^ys'thcy 
to have disbelieved the miracles of Christ, but only crtucd? 
that numbers who embraced his religion not being 
scholars, or critics had instituted no inquiry into the 
facts but admitted them at once from the mere love of 
the marvellous, and on the report of persons who were 
interested to deceive. 

Now I am not going to maintain that an event is True, men 
always to be believed, however marvellous it may be, Sed^by 
provided a large number of persons living at the time p"'^^^"' 
when it is said to have happened had agreed to think 
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it true ; because, as every one must have observed, it 
costs most people but little to persuade themselves of 
any thing which falls in with their interest, op their 
wishes, or previous habits of thinking. But the same 
experience of human nature on which this observation 
is founded, also tells us, with Pascal, that mankind are 
but they equally unwilling, and for the like reason, to receive 
Siepiainest Gvcu the most demonstrable truths or the most certain 
contrary^ facts, if they are in any way opposed to their preju- 
topreju- dices or passions. This proposition may safely be 
predicated, . in one degree or another, of every indi- 
vidual, as well as of mankind in general ; and in the 
case of Christianity we have the warrant of the largest 
experience for its truth. 
Hence a The history of modem missions has phown that 
cuiTy for there is nothing in the world more difficult than to 
mi^^ons. p^rsuadc a people to renounce the religion in the 
customs of which they were bom and educated, how- 
ever monstrous or absurd its practice ; and this even 
in the case where external motives would seem to 
unite in recommendation of a more rational belief. 
If, then, the adoption of such novelties, as Hume's 
supposition implies, were found, in experience, an easy 
process, what reason can we assign why the case of 
the Apostolic missionaries should have been such an 
exception to the rule ? The proneness of mankind to 
superstition, their love of the marvellous, are the 
same ; the truths inculcated are the same. Where, 
then, is the cause of the difference in the success of 
the mission, except in this important point : that in 
the present day our knowledge rests on the less vivid 
evidence of history, and appeals only to the reason of 
mankind ; whereas the Apostles w^ere able to appeal to 
facts of public notoriety, and such as every man, if he 
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pleased, might know to be trae or false on his own 
personal knowledge ? 

It may be contended, no doubt, that easy as it Hume 
might have been for the early Christians to obtain the TOSformed 
best evidence, yet that the majority of mankind would o^^^earsay, 
have been satisfied with popular report and surmise. 
But if this were so, this ought to be shown, for all 
geueral presumption lies the other way. Why is but the 
Hume, or any one, to assume, in the face of all that they in* 
we know of the ordinary principles of human nature, ^^^ ^^^ 
that mankind eighteen hundred years ago were willing ^^^ ot^cr 
to abandon all the prejudices of every kind in which 
they had been bom and educated, — ^in defiance of 
every intelligible motive, whether of ease, or interest, 
or influence, — for the sake of a set of opinions, about 
the truth or falsehood of which he supposes them at the 
same time to be so indifierent, as not to have thought 
it worth while even to have instituted inquiry ? 

The supposition appears to me at variance, not only and shows 
with all the natural principles of the human mind, but no7act 
to be contradicted, in the particular case of Christianity, ^^^^pf '^ 
by the whole of the facts which history has preserved ^^^y » 
to us, relative to its first propagation. And here I am 
not speaking of the marvellous rapidity with which, as 
is well known, it spread throughout the world, but of 
the conduct of the early disciples ; of their actions 
and whole behaviour under the influence of the new 
opinions in religion which they had taken up with so 
much eagerness. The account which history has 
transmitted to us, not only of their sufierings, but 
of their character, is not to be reconciled with the 
explanation of their having embraced those opinions 
from no higher motive than levity of mind or mere 
vulgar credulity. 
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for. in re- It jg trac that when men have been accustomed 

llglOUS i» 1 . 1 1 - • 

custom, from then* early youth to acqmesce m certain systems 
tion^ls^ of opinion, it becomes difficult to eject their notions 
m rbswfce ^7 ^^^7 proccss of mere reason ; as in the principles of 
of strong law, SO also in this case, long prescription stands in 

motive for , ' 1.11.1 Tk . ^i 

change, the placc of all other arguments. But the contrary 
eflfect as evidently happens in the case of new modes, 
especially of religious belief. Here the presumption 
presses in the other direction ; and if counterbalanced 
at all, it must be by new and unforeseen motives of 
some kind. K we are to believe Hume, the love of 
the marvellous is a principle of the mind which will 
solve every difficulty. But the love of the marvellous, 
if so, has always been a part of human nature ; and 
yet, if we except the instance of Christianity, we are 
informed of no other example in history where it alone 
has eflfected any sudden and permanent revolution in 
the conduct and opinions of maukind. It is difficult 
to understand how it could produce this eflfect in the 
Was love casc cvcu of an individual. It hardly sounds like 
marvellous commou scusc to say that a man suflfered torture and 
enough ^^ath, or that he renounced all the opinions and 
for change prcjudiccs of his cducatiou, or that he changed his 
ture ? principles of conduct, because he had become enamoured 
of the marvellous. Such revulsion surely presupposes 
other and more powerful motives ; the operation of 
some principle of belief besides mere imagination or 
blind credulity ; and one which, even if founded in 
error, must yet have rooted itself in a more deeply- 
seated instinct of the mind than the mere proneness 
to welcome what even seems wonderful. 
Socrates The opiuiou of Socrates on the subject of the 
denounce vulgar heathenism cannot be mistaken ; but when 
feTh^'" called before the Areopagus to clear himself of the 
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charge of having treated it with contempt, did he court, 
maintain his opinion before his judges? Far from should he? 
it ; as indeed why should he ? To have suffered 
death for the truth of a philosophical opinion, or 
by way of protest against an irremediable super- 
stition, would hardly, according to the maxims of 
antiquity, have been deemed suitable to the cha- 
racter of a wise man or a sage. What we now under- 
stand by the words martyrdom^ is a thought which 
did not then exist, even in idea ; there was no such 
word in the Latin language, nor indeed in the Greek 
either, in the sense attached to it by us. ** It has The very 
been uuritten" says Justin (himself a martjrr), " that tnartyr- 
God at first gave the sun for mankind to adore ; yet nofthln 
no one was ever found that would submit to diefor^^^- 
his belief in the sun. But we may see many in every 
rank of men, who, on account of the nam^e of Jesus, 
have borne every extremity of sujfferingy and are still 
willing to bear it, rather than deny their faith in Him. 

The fact here adverted to by Justin, strongly marks ^" * ^o^?^ 
how great a difference there is between a mere popular 
persuasion, and the reality which the first Christians 
attached to their belief. And I may add, that not 
only was Justin struck with the contrast, but it 
attracted the notice of the heathens also at the time. 
" Is it possible,'* says Epictetus, speaking of the trust andEpictc- 
which men ought to repose in a Divine providence, ^' 
" thai, a mxin may become indifferent to the menaces 
and power of a tyrant, from madness or habit, like the 
Galilasans, and yet that no one should have learned 

' Mors Tiolenta ultro snscepta ob amorem Jesu Christi (bc. ne 
negaveritY And so different in kind from the natural *' mag- 
nanimity (Arist. "Eth.") otherwise respectable, which may 
forfeit life itself, rather than abandon a cause, or retreat 
from a published opinion. — Ed. 
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This this intrepidity of mindy from reason and from a 
thiire do« demonstration^ that God is the ruler of the world ? " 
theif r^'^ I do not adducG the persecutions which it is well 
ligion, known that the first Christians endured, from the very- 
beginning, on account of their religion, as a direct 
proof that the belief for which they sufiered was true, 
though the fact is not easy to understand on the con- 
but evinces trary supposition ; but it is at 1 east a presumption 
motive at that there must have been a much stronger motive at 
than^that *^® bottom of their belief than that fervid feeling 
Hum^ which Hume supposes. And to this point, namely, 
names. the cogcucy of such deeper motive, we have an argu- 
ment more decisive than even the sufferings which so 
many of the early Christians endured in testimony 
of their convictions ; and that is, the remarkable efiect 
which the new persuasions produced in the moral 
regulation of their daily conduct aud habits. 

In the well-known letter of Pliny the Younger to 
Trajan, in which he consults the emperor about the 
measures to be taken for repressing the spread of 
Christianity in his province, he tells Trajan of " the 
the great coutumacy and inflexible obstinacy " of those he had 
habhPand summoucd bcforc him. Their religion itself he de- 
conduct scribes as "a degraded superatition," yet he admits 
that he had been able to discover nothing singular in 
their behaviour, ** except that they were wont to meet 
together on a stated day, before it was light, and sing 
among themselves, alternately, a hymn to Christ as 
God ; binding themselves by a vow not to be guilty 
of theft, or robbery, or adultery ; never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them, when 
called upon to restore it." 
for men Now, although mankind will often resist tyranny 
coine just, ^^^ injusticc frum what oppressive rulers designate 
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obstinacy, and which in one sense is so, yet they do chaste, 
not become just and temperate and faithful to their from love 
word from obstinacy any more than from love of the veiious^*' 
marvellous* This last effect of Christianity upon the 
lives of its original followers, although it may not 
strike the imagination so forcibly as their patient 
sufferings, yet is it in truth a still more unequivocal 
proof, if possible, of the depth and earnestness of their 
conviction in the reality of their belief. Mankind did 
not hear for the first time, from the preaching of the 
Apostles, that they were not to rob, or cheat, or falsify 
their word, or violate their pledges. These duties had 
always been inculcated in the laws of every civilized 
people. Yet it seems, from the words of Pliny, that 
the motives proposed by the Apostles had been more 
effective than either the persuasions of moralists or 
the threatenings of the magistrate. " I know not how 
it is," says Plato, quoted by Cicero, " but it seems to 
me that all other kinds of learning may be taught 
mankind without much difficulty : that which it is 
so difficult to find out, is the way by which they may 
be taught to \i^just and honest." 

Here, then, we have a problem to solve, in which 
we derive no light to help us from any parallel ex- Jff^t'' this 
ample. What neither Pythagoras, nor Socrates, nor l^^^^he 
Plato had been able to accomplish in many hundred despwr of 
years, was compassed within the course of a single see 
generation by L Founder of Christianity, without ^'^^ 
aid from instruction, or rank, or power, or eloquence, 
or party : but only by the belief, so far as we know or 
can conjecture, which he impressed upon his followers 
of his having been sent from God. ^^ How did it 
happen" says Origen to Celsus, who had taunted the 
Christians with the recency of their faith, ** that in so 
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few years so many both of the learned and ignorant 
had been brought to embrace the Gospel ; and not to 
eTnbrace it as a rnere speculative truth, but to be 
willing to lay down their lives rather than renounce 
it ? A physician" he goes on to say, " cannot restore 
a sick man to health without God's permission ; hut 
to reclaim a man from sin of every kind, from Itist, 
from sensuality, from cruelty, from frauds is a much 
Tnore difficult task, as any man may know who tries 
it, than to cure him of bodily ailments. Now, had 
Christ reclaimed only an hundred persons by the 
strength of His doctrine, it would have been an extror 
ordinary thing ; but to have reclaimed thousands and 
tens of thousands, both of Greeks and Barbarians, 
both of rich and poor, both unse and ignorant, from 
the wickedness in which they were living, and to have 
led them to embrace a life of holiness, is surely as 
strong an argument of Divine power as can be given. 
He who considers this,'* Origen concludes with observ- 
ing, ^^unll see that Jesus undertook a inore than 
human task, and what He undertook He accom- 
plished." 
Men easily I do not Esk an adversary to admit the Divine 
opinions, Origin of Christianity simply on the principle which 
delplscated Origen, in this passage, is reasoning from ; but I do 
moral fgel inclined to think that the more we reflect upon 

habits. Ill . , 1 11 i. 

the whole question, the more reason we shall see for 
confidently concluding that at least it cannot be ex- 
plained on the principle which Hume is contented to 
advance. Mankind under certain circumstances, and 
on certain subjects, easily turn from one set of views 
or opinions to another ; but, as was observed by 
Origen, they do not readily change the disposition of 
their minds, or their habitudes, modes, and principles of 
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conduct. And to suppose that a countless multitude 
of persons, in diflferent parts of the world, speaking 
different languages and educated in different customs, 
should, within a single generation, have consented (for 
such is the historical fact) to adopt not only new 
modes of reasoning and believing, but of feeling and 
acting, from the mere report of events said to have hap- 
pened at their very door, which events, however, they 
had never taken the trouble to examine, and which 
they had no motive for believing, except that they 
were apparently very wonderful and unlikely: this, 
I think, the reader will agree, does seem to be as 
improbable an explanation of the rise and progress 
of Christianity among mankind as can well be con- 
ceived. In truth, I do not see that the discussion 
need be farther pursued on either side. If we are 
allowed to believe, on the authority of a man like 
Hume, that a denial of Divine revelation involves 
such a supposition as this^ its friends, I think, may 
safely let the controversy rest^ 

Let it be remembered that the facts related in Hence 
the New Testament are not transactions said to have {^biSy'^ 
happened in the moon, or in a dream, or at the siege ^^ Hume's 
of Troy. It was a story easy to be verified, by those these 
who deemed it worth inquiry, on the testimony of ^ere^^at 
enemies as well as friends ; it occurred on the threshold ^ 3|.^/'' 
of the generation in which Pliny, and Justin, and 
Tacitus, and Josephus lived ; was endorsed with the 
names of persons and places known to every one ; 

> As thougli the rise of a "religion*' as distinct from the 
transient phenomenon of some fanatical sect, were a fact of £re- 
qnent enough oconrrence to afford matter for a generalization, and 
tnat not in case of barbarous races, but of peoples producing '* wise 
and learned" men. Of revelations proper, none are known but one, 
or, with Mosaism, two, but both one and the same series. — Ed. 
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pinned down by dates and a minute specification of 
circumstances. The facts were in the highest degree 
extraordinary, if true ; and even if untrue, the case 
becomes hardly less extraordinary, owing to the 
effects which the mere persuasion of their truth pro- 
duced upon the public mind ; emptying the temples 
of the gods, as Pliny informs Trajan, and putting an 
end to the sacrifices offered to them even in the 
remote provinces of the Roman empire. Every thing 
invited, therefore, to discussion and to critical inquiry ; 
and the more so because no learning or research was 
necessary : the old had only to remember what they 
had seen or been told by eye-witnesses, and the 
young to listen while the same was related to them 
by the old. 
En- Hume tells us indeed that in " the infancy of new 

in aiat°^ religions, the wise and learned commonly esteem the 
M^Hume ^^*t®r too incousiderablc to deserve attention or 

"t^nT r^g^d'" I ^^^^ ^^* s*^P ^^ inquire whether this 
the wise, may or may not be true as a general proposition — 
though there has never been but one revelation 
proper, — but it is not necessarily true in any case, 
and what we have to examine is, whether the con- 
trary may not have been the case in the instance of 
This may, Christianity. This is a sort of question easy to 
^^^buf assume on either side ; but, speaking of ages that are 
past, difficult on either side to demonstrate. There 
is however a passage preserved by Eusebius, from a 
writing by one who is believed to have been a hearer 
of St. John, which by no means bears out Hume's 
supposition. I may mention that there can be no 
question about the authenticity of the extract, because 
it is quoted, for different purposes, by Irenseus as 
well as Eusebius. The words of Papias, so far as 
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they go, do not at all support the idea of the first with the 
disciples having taken up their belief on hearsay orJ^noT 
without inquiry. **/ shall not think it a useless ^^ ^^*^ 
trouble" says this early witness, " to set down what I 
clearly leaimed from the elders and well remember ; 
my own interpretations also confirming what I learnt 
from them. For I have never taken delight^ as most 
men do, in those who talk a great deal, but in those 
who speak the truth ; nor in those who repeated to me 
useless precepts, but in them who repeated to u^ the 
sayings which the Lord had entrusted to the keeping 
of His followers, and which had been handed down to 
us from the truth itself And if at any time I met 
with one who had conversed with the elders, I inquired 
about what they said; what Thomas, or James, or 
Matthew, or John, or any other of the disciples of the 
Lord ; what Aiistion or John the Presbytei\ disciples 
of the Lo^'d, used to teach ; for I vjas of opinion that 
J could not profit so much by books as by the living^ 

From what has now been said, we have, I think, /^^^ ^^*'*' 
a right to assert as a thing proved, that the narrative ^^^ 
contained in the New Testament was credited from Gospel 
the beginning, by those living on the spot at the CTtiite?*^ 
time when the events are said to have taken place, ^^o^^^ 
That the account now in our possession was written ^n the 

, spot \ and 

by living witnesses of what was believed generally, the four 
and not asserted by the immediate followers of(so!Siea) 
Jesus alone, has been shown to be as certain as any ^^^by 
historical proposition can be. Under these circum- ^»Y*°8 

■*'■*' , witnesses 

stances it may I think justly be contended, that this to the 
is not a proposition which an honest disputant is atbcUcf. 
liberty to deny. He may, possibly, by reason of 
speculative difficulties, refuse to admit the Divine 
authorship or intention of the facts related by the 
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Evangelists, but (bearing in mind the remarks whicli 
were made in a former chapter on the true definition 
of an historical fact) he cannot, as it seems to me, 
without a violation of logical fairness, reject the proofe 
which have been adduced of the things having really 
happened, that is, in other words, of their having 
been believed by those who lived at the time, and on 
the spot. 

m 

Hume. 

Writing when he did, the author deals naturally with Hume 
as with the great English writers in general, who, indeed, have 
been far from over-passed, except in the invention, often happy, 
of general views. But, in this province Hume still familiam 
duett. It was a sophism of this acute and half-amused man of 
the world, that, strange to say, put in motion the great and 
serious intellect of Kant, and effectually bewildered the opening 
mind of Germany. Clever thinkers, too, are still found to stand 
on this side of his TrpSyrov i/rci)8op, while to some savants — the 
sight lost and blunted in the scrutiny of that matter which Plato 
or even Archimedes hardly deigned to recognize — the inevitable 
notion ' cause ' would seem a sort of ' fifth ' proposition ; heads 
deserving of better employment were and are at a loss, because 
unable to get within or behind the notion 'cause' or its con- 
gener * necessity;' unable, that is, to lift themselves, or behold 
the back of their own intelligent heads. But for all intelli- 
gible reasoning, the Patriarch of Science and even of Physics 
ruled long ago that at some point the human mind must needs 
stop short, dvdyxrj ottjvcli, 'Sophism,' in my dictionary, is 
" That incomplete aspect of truth in any case, which at first 
sight looks like truth, but which on inspection is found to 
involve some radical error. — Ed, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CREDIBILITY OF THE FACTS RELATED IN THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

Value of the Old Testament as an historical record — Genuineness 
and authenticity of the Old Testament — Proof of genuineness 
and authenticity — The Old Testament not a literary forgery — 
Narrative, why antecedently probable — Illustration of foregoing 
remarks — Internal marks of genuineness — Belief in the New 
Testament independent of the narrative part of the Old. 

Having made the foregoing remarks, with a view to Pcnta- 
explain the evidence by which the authenticity or credibility 
credibility of the matter of New Testament is proved ; [^ents.^°°" 
before bringing this part of the subject to a close, 
I shall briefly advert to the Idnd of reasoning by which 
the general credibility of the fojcts contained in the 
ancient books of Moses is to be shown. 

There is no work whose loss would cause a wider invaluable 
chasm in our historical knowledge than the five first history. " 
books of the Old Testament. But for them we should 
be without so much as even a tradition respecting the 
early history of mankind. Of the value of these books 
as a mere literary document, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that the language in which they are written 
had ceased to be a spoken language, before any other 
history now extant was composed ; and that the facts 
which they record are exactly those about which our 
human curiosity would be most alive, supposing we 
had no information concerning our primaeval ancestors, 
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beyond what has been preserved in the broken and 
for the most part fabulous traditions which we find in 
the ancient poets of Greece. 

But if we apply to the books of Moses the same 
tests of genuineness and authenticity as have been 
applied to the books of the New Testament, or such 
as we should employ in discussing the credibility of 
any work on profane history, our proofs immediately 
fail us. For in the Pentateuch all evidence from with- 
out of the reality of the events, or of the identity of 
the author, is wanting : it is from internal marks alone 
that any argument can be drawn ; but these are of a 
kind such as no other history, ancient or modem, can 
offer. Of the extraordinary character of the facts 
related in these books I shall shortly speak ; but putting 
this objection aside, and looking only to style and 
manner, there are no writings of antiquity, nor even 
those of Homer himself, more strongly stamped with 
the marks of genuineness. 

Many works no doubt of apocryphal parentage have 
come down to us ; but literary fabrications belong to 
a different state of society, from that which we may 
suppose to have existed at Babylon or Jerusalem 600 
years before Christ. But omitting this, it may be 
safely said that, if there be in the world a history 
free from every suspicion of imposture, as arising out 
of any perceptible design, it is that of Israel. Abound- 
ing as it does beyond all others in wonders and 
apparent improbabilities, and in subjects fitted to 
feed that spirit of national vaunting which seems 
inherent in human nature, yet, when such events are 
recorded in the Old Testament, that seems to be done 
without any end that we can assign, except the un- 
gracious purpose of placing the wickedness of the 
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nation in the most conspicuous light. In the victories national 
of the Jews no mention is ever made of the prowess ™cUon! ^°"^ 
of the soldiers, or the skill of the commander ; in their 
defeats it is never attempted to extenuate the disgrace. 
From the beginning to the end of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures I do not recollect a word which can be construed 
as the language of national vanity ; while there is 
hardly a chapter in which some passage is not to be 
found humiliating to this feeling. A more hard- 
featured and unflattering portraiture than that which 
the Jewish people have preserved of themselves, has 
never been drawn of itself by any nation. 

In the view, however, to which we are at present But, omit- 
directing our attention, the question is not by whom {|^ ^f ^" 
was the Pentateuch written ? Whether it was written authorship 

or date, 

by Moses himself, or by some other under his 
direction, or by a person Uving in a more recent age, 
are questions which it is now, from the nature of things, 
impossible for us to determine on the customary prin- 
ciples of examination. In the present inquiry, how- 
ever, as in that relating to the Gospels, it is not the 
name of the person by whom the history was written 
which is all-important, but whether these overwhelm- 
ing events related in it did reaUy happen ; that is, 
were they helie^ed from the very beginning by the 
whole people under whose eyes they are described as 
having taken place ? The miracles recorded in the t^e ^y^, 
books of Moses were certainly not done in a comer, ^^/j^lJ^^' 
but must have been witnessed by hundreds of thou- heen wit- 
sands, if they were really performed. There was thousand^ ; 
nothing ambiguous about them ; they admitted of no 
qualified belief. That which we read could be the 
working of no subordinate agent ; it was the im- 
mediate operation of Divine omnipotence, or the 
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whole story waa a simple fabrication. But if this 
last supposition cannot, in the circumstances, be main^ 
tained ; if the facts of the case be such as to exclude 
every hypothesis which can be made to account for 
them, except the supposition of their having been 
believed by the innumerable multitude of persons who 
are represented as having been eye-witnesses of all 
that we are told : — ^in that case the supposition of their 
not having after all really happened appears to me 
Mii^d ^^*® impossible. Again, even if the multitude who 
by them, travelled with Moses in the wilderness did all hdieve 
happened, the miuuter feicts that their shoes never wore out, that 
their garments never waxed old for forty years, that 
their feet never swelled in all that time, and that they 
were fed daily with manna, which was provided for 
them by an unseen hand : — if, I say, no more could 
be demonstrated than that all this was, at any rate, 
believed by those by whom it is said to have been 
experienced, it must have been a fact Wonderful 
and impossible as the story may seem to be, nothing 
would be so wonderful and impossible as that with 
such eflFects left on their minds, it should not really 
have happened at all. How such seeming wonders 
were to be explained ; whether it was the God of their 
fathers, or some god of the nations, who was their 
author — and, on the former supposition, whether the 
object of them was to proclaim the Decalogue, or 
sanction the authority of the laws promulgated by 
Moses, or whether resort was to be had to any other 
solution of the case, would not matter — all these were 
but questions of opinion which might well have been 
debated, at the time, among the followers of Moses. 
But if the history be authentic, that is if it was 6e* 
lieved by those who were eye-witnesses of what it 
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relates, it seems to me impossible to frame an hypothesis 
by which such belief can be explained, except the 
supposition of the facts having really taken place. 

In like manner let us take the case of the Egyptians, So, too, 
as related in the same history. If they believed in Egyptians; 
the occurrence of all the evils which are described as 
having fallen upon them : the plague of flies and 
locusts and hail, the murrain of beasts, the death of 
their first-bom : these facts were not of a kind to allow 
the supposition of a mistake. Either in the main they 
really happened, or the history in which they are related 
is not an authentic history, but must have been the 
invention of a later age. It could not have been 
composed at the time, or if composed, it would not 
then have been believed. Persons in the present day 
may not assent to the pretensions of Moses to a 
Divine legation, and may account for the facts as they 
see best ; but if they were believed by the Egyptians 
to whom they happened, and by all Israel before whom 
they happened; that is to say, by those who were 
eye-mtnesses of the immense events, and who cer- 
tainly could not have believed them, if they were but 
the inventions of a subsequent age — in that case, be 
the writer of the book of Exodus who he may, the 
events which are there related must have been real. If 
they were not, the whole history from beginning to 
end must have been not only an invention, but an 
invention many ages posterior to the assigned date of 
the transactions, and as it would not have been floated 
at all, still less have revolutionized the morals and 
manners of a race. 

For the events were not local, or incidental onlv to for the 
a few individuals, but concerned the people at large, ^1,' could 
whether Jews or Egyptians, and were of a kind not ^^^^ ^^* 
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J«en ^ to be quickly forgotten. If they really happened, the 
memory of them would not have been eflFaced in one, 
nor in two, nor in three generations ; and if they did 
not really happen, there must still have been a point 
of time when the belief of their having happened had 
its first beginning. Now, what were the circumstances 
which gave rise to this supposed popular delusion, or 
on what theory of historical probability can we show 
such a delusion to have been possible ? 

and, as has jfow the present belief of their truth, on the part 

been said, ■* ... . 

if beUeved of the Jc ws, is not a question which is open to dispute, 
have 'taken Whether the same has always been the belief of their 
place. nation, is no doubt the point to be first examined; 
but this does not involve any philosophical question ; 
it is simply an historical inquiry into a matter of fact. 
If from such an inquiry, it should appear to be certain 
that the belief in question has always been entertained 
by the Jews, and so must have been the conviction of 
the whole nation when in the wilderness itself ; in that 
case, I repeat, that, be the philosophical explanation of 
the phenomenon ever so diflBcult, the facts themselves 
must have really taken place. Assuming the absolute 
certainty in the main of the events, as related in the 
Mosaic history, the belief of those then present is the 
only proof on which this certainty can ultimately rest. 
Even if it were the history of events occurring within 
the memory of persons now alive, the testimony of 
eye-witnesses would be the sole evidence on which 
any conclusion could be established. Whether the 
facts be supposed to have happened six years, or six 
thousand years ago, makes no difierence as to this 
point ; the question we have to examine will still be 
the same, namely, what was the belief of those 
who lived at the time and on the spot, when and 
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where the scenes shall be described as having been 
transacted 

Now it may seem to be a paradox but it is this And here, 
same miraculous character of the Mosaic history is difficulty, 
one main evidence of its truth. For under such con- *diSlly is 
ditions, the natural improbability of the events does ^^^^ . 
not weaken, but, on the contrary, strengthens the 
reasoning by which our belief in its authenticity is 
supported. 

If the facts contained in this history did not really for, if none 
happen, how are we to account for the origin of the ^^ how * 
political and religious institutions of Israel ? Looking ^^^^^H 
to this question, it becomes very diflBcult to imagine ^«w of 
a state of things, at any lou)er period, in which the 
whole people should have been brought even to believe 
so many improbable fictions ; but that they should 
also have been persuaded, so long after the events, to 
change their manners and customs, and ways of life, 
and modes of worship, and to adopt an entirely new 
code of laws with respect to every one of these par- 
ticulars, in consequence of their sudden belief in facts, 
then and there for the first time heard of, and which 
were not pretended to have been wrought among them- 
selves, or in their ovm days, but among their remote 
ancestors many hundred years back: — this is quite 
incomprehensible. 

It would be an extraordinary social phenomenon on a phcno- 
any hypothesis, even if the laws imposed upon thetraordi- 
nation had been mild and easy, for the many cleave hS^thV*** 
to existing custom as such : but these laws are quite ^^» ^ 

^ , ' , ■*■ easy, and 

of an opposite character. They are not, like those we not re- 
are accustomed to read of among other nations, ^^ "^^ 
framed CMoly with a view to the general welfare, and 
intended merely to regulate the conduct of individuals 
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in their intercourse with each other, as members of a 
body politic. They are not few and simple, shortly 
learned and easily explained ; but, according to the 
statements of Jewish writers, they amount to more 
than 600 precepts, of which the greater part do 
not aJBfect the interests of the community at large, 
have no relation to mutual rights, but are strictly 
personal sacrifices; some of them as irksome as if 
they had been meant to be penal, and always spoken 
of as a yoke, while a large proportion of the re- 
mainder admit of no explanation on any ground of 
civil expediency, and can by no possibility have been 
received as natural duties, except on the principle of 
an implicit obedience due to the supposed command 
of some absolute and irresistible power, silencing aU 
debate, and over-riding many of the strongest prin- 
ciples of human nature. No supposition of a dispen- 
sation simply less miraculous to our apprehension, 
would render the history of the Jews more easy of 
explanation, or be at aU more probable in itself on 
any ground of metaphysical reasoning. One miracle 
may be more striking than another in relation to the 
eflFect upon our imagination, or it may be greater than 
another in reference to the supposed powers of any 
finite agent ; but in reference to Omnipotence, all 
distinctions of this kind are, of course, done away. 
But if we Be this as it may, if we receive the Jewish Scrip- 
th^l^enta- *^^^^ ^^ ^^ authentic document, merely speculative 
teuchas, difficulties of this or any other kind are banished 
authentic from the discussiou. Explain the fact as we please, 
wcount, ^ ^^^ miracles ascribed to Moses were believed by 
wufnotbe^^ cotcmporarics, however hard it may be to 
so hard to accouut for such belief, it will not then be so very 
hard to understand the reasons why their posterity in 
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after-ages Bubmitted to the laws which he imposed, 
and which they found established. But if the flagrant 
facts, on the authority of which the laws were sub- . 
mitted to, neither happened nor were ever believed 
to have happened until many generations had passed 
away, in this case the conduct of Israel must have 
been based upon some principle of reasoning which 
I am quite unable to divine. 

Let us put a nearly parallel case ; and for this For, take 
purpose, instead of the Jewish, let us substitute the porativeiy 
laws of the Christian code. These last are all of^J^e*^* 
them confessedly seen to be agreeable to reason and ^"^^^"^ 
to the feelings of the wiser and better part of the '' 
world, as being plainly calculated to promote the 
peace and happiness of every individual ; and there- 
fore strict as they may be, and difficult to practise on 
some occasions, it will nevertheless be probably ad- 
mitted, that it would be an easier task to persuade a 
nation to submit to the authority of Christ than to 
bend their necks to the severe yoke of the Mosaic 
dispensation. 

But what, let me ask, would be the success of a how 
missionary preaching among the New Zealanders, or thc"mis- . 
any other heathen people, if, as an argument for^^^^^^^ 
obeying the precepts of the Gospel, he were to do no 2 ^Yand 
more than tell his hearers that the miracles recorded of whoshouid 
Jesus had been worked in New Zealand in the time of th^wi 
their own forefathers ; and were even to go so far f^'^^^^^s 
to appeal to their own memories and consciences forbad taught 
the truth of what he said ? tunes ago 

Surely such an appeal would be thought akin toltn'"^"^ 
lunacy. Whatever difficulty there might be in per-J£||^o^ 
suading any people who had never heard of Christ to memories ? 
believe in the miracles ascribed to Him, this would 
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not be diminished, but very greatly increased, if it 
was also attempted to make them believe that they 
had all been wrought in their own country; and, 
moreover, that the precepts in question, though never 
heard of before, were the very laws which their fore- 
fathers had handed down to them. Such, however, 
is precisely the hypothesis which we find in the Old 
Testament. Whether we take up the historical, or 
the prophetical, or the devotional parts of the volume, 
the wonders which the Creator wrought for their fathers 
in Egypt is the one topic always urged upon the 
Jews as the foundation of their duty to obey the com- 
mandments which He then gave them. But if these 
wonders never happened, and had never been heard 
of, was the nation out of its senses, or were the 
writers insane, that the former should have been 
induced to listen, or the latter have hoped to persuade, 
by such an argument ? 
But, even Supposing we were at liberty to deny, not oidy that 
deny the *^^ ^^^^ts related in the Pentateuch had ever happened, 
facts, yet j^^^ ^1^^^ ^hc laws thcmsclves, which we suppose to 

the laws re- ' -^r 

main, and havc rcstcd upou them, had ever really been received 

the Tewish 

nation is by the Jcws, the reasoning would cohere. But the 
^m^ument testimony of all history is peremptory upon this 
fact^ point ; or even if it were silent, the present ubiquitous 
existence and manners of the Jews afibrd a Uving 
proof, not only of the general reality of the history 
contained in the Old Testament, but of an attachment 
to the laws and institutions described in it, such as 
there is no example of in the history of any other 
people upon record, — an attachment mixed with so 
much of, what I will not so much call religious 
devotion, as superstitious dread and fear, as is 
singularly in keeping with what we may suppose to 
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have been their terrors in the wilderness. " All other 
nations," says Philo, writing while Jerusalem was yet 
standing, "that have possessed codes of laws, have 
changed them at times in various particulars. Wars, 
foreign and domestic, and other adverse circumstances, 
or else luxury and love of change, or even prosperity 
itself, have occasioned the institutions of most nations 
to vary with the varying condition of the people for 
whom they were intended. But the Jewish law,*' he 
says, " has not been changed so much as in one, not 
even the smallest particidar, since the time of its first 
promulgation. It alone stands firm and unmoved, as 
if stamped with the signature of nature herself. And 
although no other people have endured so many 
afflictions as the Jewish, nor been exposed in an equal 
degree to every vicissitude of good and bad fortune, 
yet not one single iota (ovSei^ ovSe rthv iiiKporeptov) 
has been cancelled or annulled. Neither hunger, nor 
pestilence, nor wars, nor kings, nor tyrants, — neither 
sedition, nor any other evil, either of Divine or human 
infliction, — have been able to supersede the attach- 
ment of the Jewish people to the command of their 
fathers, or to tempt them away from the observance 
of it." ' 

In these remarks it will be observed, I have con- ^l >«»*«>» 
fined my argument to the mere truth of the facts cuious 
related in the Mosaic history. Doubts have been cxdfes * 
proposed respecting the person of the writer, whether a^/yeJ^?he 
it was the work of one or of several authors ; and on ^I'^f and 

... _ practice of 

the former supposition, whether it was composed by the nation 
Moses himself, or only with his sanction and authority ; ^ry^datc, 
but no important conclusion depends upon the deter- S^eir^^^th 
mination of these questions. That the five first books ^^^ ^^ 

^ alternative. 

^ De Vita Mosis, lib. ii. 
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of the Old Testament are not fabrications, but genuine 
or horkA fide compositions, is a matter about which 
there can be no question in the mind of any man of 
ordinary taste and knowledge. As far as language, 
sentiment, and other internal marks of that kind are 
concerned, they are the very coinage of truth itsel£ 
It is the miraculous character of the history which 
alone could have suggested a suspicion of its authen- 
ticity. But the belief of the whole Jewish nation in 
the reality of the narrative, running as it does, up to 
the very time when the events are described as hap- 
pening, is a fact so implicated with all their feelings, 
opinions, and institutions, and the difficulty of sup- 
posing it to have been the invention of any after age 
is so great, that the alternative of its truth is the 
easier. So much for Mosaism. 
This ques- So far, howcver, as the question of the authenticity 
eve"; d^" of the New Testament or the belief of regular Chris- 
°ot^"ch tendom is concerned, our opinion on these points is 
Testament very little, if at all, affected, by the opinion we may 
no? would have formed as to the purely narrative parts of the 
Christ?.^ Jewish Scriptures. Indeed, I do not see how it would 
^^^^y injure any part of the rational argument on which 
were the our rcccptiou of Christ's Institution is at present, and 
t^ch even properly founded, if the historical books of the Old 
lost. Testament had not even been handed down. 
For in no Of the truth of this, we may readily satisfy our- 
Twdences sclvcs by examining any work upon the motives for 
^ ^y believing, as urged either by the ancient apologists, or 
drawn of morc modcm writers. In none of these do we find 
oAhe Old that any part of the argument is drawn from the facta 
^^^ oJe contained in the books of Moses. Allusion is often 
^^"^ made to the New Testament as confirming the Divine 

Testament . i t i i 

is often authority of the ancient one ; but 1 do not remember 
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that any writer has adduced the wonders which said to 
God wrought by the hand of Moses, in direct proof of supp^ °' 
the miracles ascribed to Jesus. It is the adversary of x^Sl*^ 
Christianity who commonly recurs to the Old Testa- ^^^^ 
ment, for that is the side on which he deems the proof 
of Divine revelation to be weakest. This may perhaps 
be Tiow the case, but if so, it would only show that 
the authority of the Jewish dispensation does not 
stand upon so hroad a ground of Evidence as that 
by which the Christian revelation — the ultimate reason 
for which the law itself was given — is supported. It 
must necessarily be more easy for modems at this 
time, to demonstrate the facts on which the faith of 
the Gospel is built, than those on which we rest our 
belief of the far remoter Mosaic Institution. And 
since the Gospel facts might easily be certain, even 
though we supposed the evidence of the latter to have 
become dim through the lapse of time, — the two dis- 
pensations, so far as mere historical evidence is con- 
cerned, ought to be considered apart, and not as being 
one and the same question : in short, as Paley says, 
" we need not make Christianity answer with its life, 
for every fact recorded in the Old Testament." Our 
Saviour often draws His examples and illustrations 
from the Jewish Scriptures, but it is only to the " Law 
and the Prophets," as that. He refers, " they that 
testify of Him" Accordingly there is no reason why 
His followers should not confine their argument within 
the same limitation, and connect the proof of Chris- 
tianity with those parts only of the Old Testament, 
which are not open to dispute, but which rest upon 
evidence of a kind, such as (unless I am mistaken) 
will appear to be much less open to debate and con- 
troversy than can be aflSrmed of simply historical 
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facts ; for the hypothesis of a properly Divine or pro- 
vidential guidance of the writers, is a motive, however 
true, which cannot be proposed as conclusive for the 
presumed outsider, or for any that place themselves 
outside ; this is in the last resort a family question 
among believers — ^a doctrine of the household — quod 
Jideles norunL 

NOTE. 

Some light may be thrown on the more domestic estimate of 
the grounds of Mosaism, and of the arguments to be expected 
from Hebrews competent in the matter, by the representation of 
BO unexceptionable a witness for his cotemporary religionaries 
as the candid Orobio. Isaac Orobio, the most eminent Jewish 
savant and philosopher of his day — I do not forget Spinosa, 
with whom he was m dispute, a Jew by blood alone— came from 
Spain to Amsterdam in the seventeenth century. He was an 
interesting person, fortified withal with the general culture of 
his age. At this great asylum he met with Limborch, the 
eminent Protestant professor, who invited him to discussion on 
the grounds of tali$ guum sis utinam nosier eases, *' An Israelite so 
pious and intelligent," said Limborch to him, ''cannot but 
acknowledge Jesus for the Messiah." This was the point of 
departure, the Pentateuch being supposed admitted, but, as usual, 
there were digressions into collateral issues. Orobio's papers were 
afterwards published by Limborch, with his replies in a small 
quarto, 1678. In these, as might be expected, the advantage 
was greatly with Limborch on the main subject, but some points 
presented to the excellent pastor, though neglected by him, seem 
yet sufficiently relevant to the topics of this chapter to be worth 
mentioning, as pointing to the state of mind as it might exist of 
old in Palestine. For Orobio may be taken as a fair represen- 
tative of the well-conditioned Israelitish mind, such as might 
have obtained in Gamaliel, or sundry synagogues at our era. 

Summoned thus to quit Mosaism for Jesus as the true 
Messiah of the Prophets, Orobio meets this with an explicit 
denial of any obligation to be found in the Xair— and "the 
Law," says Orobio, "is our only authority" — to believe in any 
Messiah at all. Never, to these days, says Orobio, has Israd. 
recognized the duty of any article of faith or practice outside 
the " Law," and the one article of faith or dogma in our Law is 
the unity of God. True, the Prophets — ^a secondary authority — 
especially Daniel, do speak of a Messiah, but this is a promise^ 
and no more. The terms, indeed, are obscure, and have never 
yet been fulfilled, but no doubt we shall believe Him when He 
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does oome» as we now belieye the sun. We Jews have seen, 
however, no signs of His appearance corresponding with the 
magnificent language of the Prophets, and so, at any rate, we 
are in innocent or incurable ignorance. 

Limborch rejoins, " If you decline to receive the surer testi- 
mony of the Gospels to the much more wonderful life of Jesus, 
on what grounds do the Jews themselves receive their own 
Pentateuch, which has so much less evidence to show for itself?" 
"That is not our case," replies Orobio. "You indeed believe the 
Divine mission of Jesus on the sole authority of the four Gospels, 
and I do not say that this may not suffice to confirm a Christian 
bom, or even to move a pure heathen to join you, but not to 
move the Jew who has been severely forbidden by the Law, as 
received from his forefathers, ever to recede from it. Added to 
which, our own system rests on a much surer basis than books. 
The faith of Israel is not built upon the hook of the Pentateuch 
at all, however venerable, but upon notorious miracles worked 
visibly by Moses in the sight of myriads, in Egypt, in the 
Red Sea, in the Desert — nay, more, on the direct manifestation 
and attestation of His personal existence by the Creator Himself 
on Sinai. 

" All this was not at the first known to us from any writing 
but was seen and heard, to their astonishment, by countless 
numbers of men, women, and children all at once, and it has 
been propagated in every one of our families, from father to 
son, with unbroken continuity, unto this hour. Now, what- 
ever be the case with the life of Jesus, as given in your four 
books, you have nothing to show in the way of miracles equal in 
splendour of display to those. Numerous, most interesting, and 
even necessary particularSy indeed, of this explosion of wonders, 
personal incidents, speeches, have been rescued by the writer of 
the Pentateuch from otherwise inevitable perversion or oblivion ; 
but this universal witness of our nation, to the legation of 
Moses, and indeed its very formation into a people at all, were 
never derived from those ancient pages, but from the necessary 
and imperative visibility of facts — admitted by yourselves as 
well — transmitted vivd voce to their children. This was why, 
while the rest of humanity was sunk in a depraved Polytheism, 
and while a few UUercUi did perhaps reach the notion^ but never 
dreamed of founding the popular toorship of One spiritual Power 
—every vine-dresser in Palestine, and every poor man among 
us, was just as sure of his personal relation to the Supreme 
Creator as was the first magnate or Eabbi in Israel. For the 
true baiiis for both his and our convictions was no other." 

Much to the same purpose might of course have been said for 
the Apostolic Institution also. Limborch, nevertheless, does not 
advert to the point here made with so much force in favour of 
the positive Mosaic revelation, and I am only noting points 
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characteriBtic of the position from which instmoted Hebrews 
viewed the testimony of the Old Testament. 

He then shifts the ground, and urges, '* You, my Mend, dis- 
parage by oomparison our New Testament, but how oould you 
propose or defend your cwa Laxo to a "heaJUheti as our missionaries 
do the Grospels, and often with mueh sucoess ? " To this Orobio 
replies, " I do not profess to be able to denum^traie my law to a 
mere Gentile or pure unbelieyer at all, for to be a subject for 
couYersion to Israel, a person must first be at least a Deist." 
^ But your question is quite out of order ; for, remember, we were 
disputing on the one basis of the Mosaic mission, which you, too, 
have admitted. However, were a Gentile to suggest to myself, 
as I have just done in case of your Gospels, that in imposing 
his belief on Israel for his own ambitious ends, Moses had, 
indeed, showed himself w/giUAMwrnwia Aomtnam, but was yet, by no 
means, on that account, to be a Prophet from Gtod, — what motives, 
you ask, could I as a Jew ofifer better than those furnished by the 
Gospels to Christ?" 

On this we have from Orobio a remarkable admission. ** I 
do not myself see any way," says he, '^to demonsirtUe the 
Divine legation of Moses to a mere heathen, for that is not 
matter of scientific shewing, just as the existence of God 
Himself — our only article of faith — ^is not a thesis to be deman- 
etrated, for to demonstrate is to prove a thing from its eaiwe, 
whereas the Almighty has no cause, and so His existence cannot 
be shown a priori, but at the best, only a poHeriori, from His 
effects or works. Now, since all the Gentile philosophers — let 
alone Aristotle — hold the universe itself to be infinite" (tn- 
finUum^ here in sense of Spinoea, or possibly VInfini of Descartes), 
'* may I ask how you, Limborch, would yourself demonstrate the 
true God to such pure Pagan? Should, then, a heathen dis- 
putant deny the Divine legation of Moses, he is shown, by the 
very fact, to be Atheue, quia non hahet tUiunde quo Dei eoDidentiam 
certiseime et indubitanter credat, quamms ex aliie prindpiis poeeit 
probabiliter eonjeefari" The position is that, through proof, 
scientific, or from absolute premise, be not attainable, the know- 
ledge of the Jew rests upon still firmer basis, being euo modo^ 
intuitive. Israel, as Philo so often repeats, gene cutemplativa, 
Populus videns Deum. 

*' Your question, then," says Orobio, " is an idle one, for there 
can be no regular dispute on such point, with any but with a 
Christian by whom the Divine legation of Moses is taken as 
fact ; for, as I said, our national belief rests avowedly, and your 
own ultimately, on the Divine viiibility at Sinai." 

From these positions of the Jew, however, who had professed 
philosophy at Salamanca, and from other expressions, we should 
have a corollary not undeserving of attention — ^namely, that, 
whereas up to the days of Cicero — ^the Theist, par excellence — 
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the position of Theism was the only good and creditable, if not a 
demonstrable, position ; that of mere independent or negative 
Theism is, at this day, one scarcely tenable in the «c^2, at 
least in presence of the great and obtmsive monument of positive 
Christianity. For, since that mental attitude towards the 
superior order named Theism assigns to a Creator the conhnttoua 
cfmirol^ in some sort, of the physical oosmos, and, still more, of 
its intelligent occupants ; much less can the consistent Theist 
exclude from Him the care of those great and obtrusively 
operative societies that have formed, as it were, the very irwnk 
line of His creatures or race. Would it be compatible with such 
reflections, to conceive that evolutions or what not, subversive 
at moments indeed of even cosmical arrangement, but continu- 
ously disposing withal, or even absorbing all human minds and 
wills (such regimens, tiiat is, as Moses and Christ had succeeded 
in estabb'shing), could, without cognizance of the Creator and 
of themselves alone, have come to occupy or usurp the vast 
scene of their operation, and there to develop^ whether con- 
sciously, or, possibly, even fortuitously, as may seem to any one 
the more philosophical alternative? Where is the place for the 
Divine at all, if not here? What is a Deity from whom the 
reins have fallen ? Yet these last still remain, as must be evident, 
the most eventful facts in all terrestrial annals ; and, whether 
accounted for or not, would seem about the only things worth 
accounting for. The reason, uniformly given for their oum 
being and vocation by Israel was in that state of the world the 
Yery intelligible one, namely, thcU men ikould come to say^ Verily^ 
there does exist a Ood^ truly there U a Judge that disposes of the earth. 

This view, at least, does not add to any difficulty inherent in 
such matter. And so the mere facts of the invasion and irre- 
pressible settlement upon the globe, and on the &ce of human 
society, of such continuous, organized centres of energetic 
operation as was Mosaism, and, as now, is regular Christendom, 
would seem to oonclude in the same sense, so far as these are 
phenomena of obvious history ; whereas the most ambitious and 
speculative negations of the Divine hand do no more than leave 
the last where they were, as at least irremoveable facts. 

Their whole significance, then, might seem such that even 
independent Theism, still less Atheism or Pantheism (for Ag- 
nosticism is no conclusion) are inferences scckrcely permissible 
to minds open to serious reflection, however little such may 
see their way back to any positive settlement or seat for their 
wills. 

Upon the subject of the Books of Moses themselves and 
their composition, the reader may refer with much profit to 
Professor Smith's excellent work on the " Credibility of the 
Pentateuch," Longmans, 1868. — Ed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EVIDENXE OF CHRISTIANITY AS DEDUCIBLE FROM 

FULFILLED PROPHECY. 

• Divine origin of Christianity a question not of fact but of opinion 
— Rapid rise of, predicted in the Old Testament — Effect of 
this proof among the early Christians — Force of the same at 
the present time — Preceding remarks illustrated — Meaning of 
Prophecy, how to be determined — Prophecy not an ancillary 
argument — Present proof from Prophecy not available to the 
Apostles — Proof from Prophecy independent of the proof from 
miracles. 

Miracles In the preceding remarks, I have confined myself to 
Sr^ pSc the evidence on which a belief of the events related 
"^^vedby ^ *^® -^^^ Testament is founded, considering those 
witnesses, events simply as historical facts, and without regard 
to the supernatural agency by which we suppose them 
to have been brought about. This last, as not falling 
under sense, was stated to be a matter which could 
not be decided on the evidence of human testimony. 
It is the conviction of all Christians that this agency 
was Divine, but the proof of such proposition cannot, 
Not as to as I just now said, be determined on the testimony of 
which is mtnesses. This is a question, not of fact, or inference 
Sy^rw^n ^^Jy ^^^ must be demonstrated as all other matters 
alone. Qf opinion require to be, by circumstantial reasoning 
of some kind. In my introductory remarks, I endea- 
voured to explain the argument upon which this 
opinion now rests, and I must here be permitted to 
remind the reader of what I then stated. 
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At the time when the Apostles lived, nothing, asNothin|r, 
I have said, could be, humanly speaking, more impro- umc^^icss 
bable than that the event, which they proclaimed to ^^^J^ '^"^ 
be at hand, should have come to pass. The Gospel faith, 
was then a mere speck in the horizon. That within 
the lapse of a single generation it should have spread 
itself beyond the limits of the Roman Empire, and the 
name of its founder have become familiar to every 
people and in every language of the known world : — 
though an historical fact not to be disputed, presents 
a problem which neither the miracles of the New 
Testament, nor any thing which we read in the Old, 
would seem sufl&cient to explain without the supposi- 
tion of the continued co-operation of the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe. 

Abstracted from the prevalent opinion of a Divine without 
intention, there was not when Christianity first &owiedgc 
appeared a single point on which the hope of its fhi^llin^e 
success could have been built. All anticipations from intention. 
reafion and experience, aU calculations of policy were 
opposed to such an expectation. The passions of 
mankind, their prejudices, their interests, were all 
adverse to its reception. Every constituted authority, 
every conventional influence, whether of power, or 
learning, or rank, or wealth, were arrayed on the 
side of its adversaries : — and yet it spread with a 
rapidity and uninterrupted imiformity of progress, 
which is not surprising in our eyes alone, who look 
back upon the event, but was the subject of amaze- 
ment to those who were witnesses of the phenomenon. ^^ ^ 

It is adverted to by Justin Martyr, as if he were shown 
describing a stream whose course flowed upwards, or a Testament 
vessel which sailed on the waters with outspread can- T„g"?; 
vas, against wind and tide and every countervailing *^*^y^- 
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So Tertui- force. Mysterious in itself, a miraculous character 
*^"' * ^' was given to it from the language of the Old Testa- 
ment. Quidquid agituVy says Tertullian, speaking of 
the prophecies to the heathen, and pointing their 
attention to the visible signs of their fulfilment, then 
passing before their own eyes : quidquid agitur, prce- 
nundabatur ; quidquid videtur, audiehatur : dum 
patimur hguntur^ dum recogmoscimus prohantur : and 
this he proceeds to say is a pledge that all human 
opposition will be in vain, its ultimate triumph was 
decreed by God : hinc apud nos futurorum qwoque 
tutajides estyjam scilicet probatorum ; quia cum illis 
quoB quotidie prohantur prcedicehantur^ Ecsdem voces 
sonant ; ecBdem litercB notant ; idem spiritus pulsat. 
Adv. Gentes, cap. xx. 
fiUfih^nr Tertullian waa writing at a time when mankind was 
in actual in a transition state between polytheism and the Gospel ; 
' and when the progress of the last had been already so 
great as to justify him in a^rting that the predic- 
tions of the Old Testament were actually fulfilling. 
And he appeals to this argument in preference to all 
others. Passing over the facts on which we now place 
our proof, — ^passing over those, moreover, on which 
the Apostles placed the argument, — he bids his Gen- 
tile countrymen mark the rapidity with which the 
name of Christ was spreading ; and then compare 
what they themselves were witnessing with the lan- 
guage of the Jewish prophecies concerning the future 
glories of his kingdom. That which in the days of 
the Apostles was but as a subject of assertions, which 
it remained for time to verify, had already become the 
more substantive part of the evidences of the Gospel. 
Tertullian does not argue as the Apostles were content 
to do, that God was about to establish a new command- 
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ment because Jesus was the Messiah whom the prophets 
had foretold, but he proves Christ to have been the 
Messiah because the commandment which he delivered 
was even then in full operation, and already included 
a countless multitude of followers. 

I need hardly observe, that if this argument was whereas, 
a legitimate proof of the Divine authority of thea^c<^'-' 
Grospel in the day^ of TertuUian, when the controversy p^«^«^/«^^ 
between it and Polytheism might perhaps have been 
considered as yet in suspense, and before the predomin- 
ance of the former was a completed fact, it , should be 
still more conclusive in the present day, when the 
controversy is at an end, and the victory achieved. 
If the mere threat of an approaching victory over 
superstition and idolatry was a sufficient reason for 
asserting the Divine authority of Christ, independently 
of all other proof except that which was being fur- 
nished daily by the fulfilment of prophecy ; it would 
seem that the same evidence should increase to cer- 
tainty, now that the definite establishment of the 
Christian Institutions is no longer a matter of proba- 
bility, but a consummated fact 

Tertullian does not say that the rapid progress its 
which Christianity had made, and was still making, ^owevw, is 
at the time when he wrote, proved it to be Divine : P®^ P'^ved 

Dy mere 

nor that its final triumph would by itself, and ab- success 
stractedly from any concurring considerations, be a^^edent 
sufficient evidence to demonstrate its trutL TheP?^°P^*' 

cies. 

mere success would be no better evidence of its 
Divine origin, than the establishment of the religion of 
Mohammed, considered, as a success, and no morCy 
would be a proof of its having come from God. But 
viewing the progress of Christianity in connexion with 
the marvellous life of the Founder, as related in the 
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New Testament, and with the antecedent prophecies 
authenticating both Jesus and the course of His king- 
dom, Tertullian's reasoning was just and solid ; and I 
must repeat, that if the argument was legitimate in 
his time, when the final event was yet in suspense, it 
may justly be considered as something more than 
merely legitimate, now that the fortunes of Chris- 
tianity have ceased to be a matter of debate ; and 
when there is no controversy at least about its tem- 
poral success. 

The weight of this reasoning, though upheld by the 
foregoing passage of so great a writer, does not, how- 
ever, require the support of authority ; it rests upon 
general principles, and not upon a supposition of the 
particular case of Christianity. 
Con- For example, it is always understood that neither 

i^thif* Mohammed himself, nor his followers, alleged, or 
respect pretended to allege, any logical proof of a Divine 
Islam. authority. The successful disseminatioa of the Koran, 
taken alone and abstractedly &om all miraculous testi- 
mony, is not entitled to serious consideration, although 
it has sometimes been brought forward as a set-off 
against the weight attached to a similar fact, in stating 
the evidences of Christianity. But instead of dis- 
cussing the differences between the two cases, let us, 
for the sake of argument, assume a perfect simi- 
larity. 

The establishment, however, if it may be so called, 
of Moslemism in the world, is as undisputed a fact 
as that of the Gospel ; but it does not, like the last, 
lay claim to any proofs of a miraculous origin ; or to 
any support from ancient prophecies ; or to a prepara- 
tory dispensation of any kind. But let us now supply 
this fundamental defect in the title of its founder; 
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assimilate his claims to those on which the Divine 
authority of Christ is founded ; assume, for example, 
the existence of supposed sacred documents reaching 
back to a remote antiquity, such as those contained 
in the volume of the Jewish Scriptures ; let there be 
found in them the same apparent marks of Divine 
inspiration, as we find in Holy Writ ; and this too com- 
bined with the announcement of a future revelation, in 
which all the leading features of the Mohammedan creed 
had been set forth ; let the distinctive character of the 
messenger of this promised covenant be portrayed ; 
the time of his appearing signified ; the name of his 
birth-place designated ; the fortunes of his successors 
and the triumphs of their arms stated, with other par- 
ticulars, such as no mere sagacity could have fore- 
seen : — if all this should have proved undeniably in 
conformity with the after event ; — in this case I ask, 
if there be any one, when reflecting upon such pro- 
phecies, and comparing them with what had come to 
pass, who would disallow such a proof of the Divine 
mission of its founder, or would treat the belief of it 
as mere vulgar superstition ? For my part, I much 
question whether the confidence of the least credulous 
philosopher, would not in such a case be shaken I 

In the particular case of the Koran, its religion 
enjoins precepts so contrary to a sound morality, and 
the life of Mohammed was stained with so many 
actions inconsistent with the high character which he 
claimed, that on the hypothesis which I have just 
now been supposing, we might rather be driven to the 
belief of a Manichsean principle in the government 
of the universe ; but if we correct this part of the 
hypothesis, by omitting all precepts and doctrines at 
variance with natural religion, the case which we 
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have been assumlDg will clearly be placed upon the 
legitimate basis of an asserted Divine revelation. 

Let us, then, assimilate the proofs of Christianity 
to the hypothesis here proposed, by omitting all 
reference to the testimony of the Apostles and other 
personal disciples of Christ, and resting our conclusion 
altogether on the evidence of the Old Testament. 

We have had occasion to explain at some length 
the manner in which the estahlishment of the Gospel 
has operated and reacts upon the persuasion of the 
miraciUousness of the events related in the New Testa- 
ment; it is now my intention to show what is the 
effect of this same fact, of the settlement of the Gospel 
kingdom, upon the evidence to prove the Inspiration 
of the Old Testament. 
For, sup- Let us, then, suppose ourselves in ignorance of every 
??cw^ particular connected with the first rise of the Christian 
io^Mhr* iMtitutions — ^that the writings of the Apostles had 
fact re- bccu lost, and with them the history of their doings ; 

mains that . , , . • i ti^t m 

Christians lu short, that neither the New Testament, nor any 
held its ^' knowledge of its specific contents, had survived to the 

■ 

p!)^dons- pr®3®^t tim®- C)n this supposition we should, of 
course, have been ignorant of many precious words of 
Christ, of the places where His miracles were per- 
formed, of all the interesting circumstances with which 
they were accompanied, and of various other impor- 
tant particulars, of much of the matter of what goes to 
make up theology ; but we might, perhaps, still know 
a good deal in a general way concerning these points 
from monumental rites obtaining firom the very begin- 
ning, and from other cotemporary sources of tradition. 
Let us, however, put the case, that no authentic 
account of any kind, either sacred or profane, had 
come down to us ; that there was a hiatus at this place, 
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in our memorial of events — a page torn out, rendering 
this part of ancient history an entire blank. Such a 
supposition would indeed set aside all the help men 
derive from their imaginations, and reduce our faith 
in Christianity to little more than a dry belief in 
certain general propositions ; but we are not therefore 
to conclude that we should be without the means of 
forming an opinion as to its Divine authority. that is, aii 

For omitting all question about the historical truth of^thf **^^^^ 
of the events, there is no doubt that, whether truly or ^^^^* 
falsely. Christians do in fact believe the founder of their 
religion to have been bom in Judsea, at Bethlehem ; of 
the seed of Abraham, and tribe of Judah ; of the 
lineage of Jesse, and family of David ; that He was 
the son of a reputed virgin ; that He was preceded by 
another prophet, who was His forerimner ; that He 
lived a life of poverty ; that He worked various 
miracles ; that He was put to an ignominious death ; 
that He rose again from the grave, and ascended into 
heaven ; that His death was a propitiation for the sins 
of mankind ; and that He is now seated at the right 
hand of God, all power and dominion over His Church 
being committed to His hands ; that He is the object 
of Divine worship in every nation which calls itself 
by His name. Moreover, it is the belief of all the 
Christian world that He appeared upon earth during 
the standing of the second temple, a short time before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and about 500 years 
after the termination of the Jewish captivity in 
Babylon. I do not now claim these things as true ; 
but the BEUEF of their truth is certain, for the ques- 
tion before us is, at what date did this notorious 
belief of ours first commence, and how did it come 
to obtain so universal an assent ? 
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as we For an answer to these inquiries, we turn back to 

know from . -i i . , a • n . 

outside Civil histoiy. As wc are now supposing all cotem- 
aiso^^' porary documents, fix)m a.d. 1 — 70, to have been 
Martyr ^^®*' ^^* ^^ examine the writings of Justin Martyr, 
which were composed probably about fifty years after 
the taking of Jerusalem. From his testimony we 
learn (what indeed we know from other sources) that 
an immense multitude of persons, in almost every 
province of the Roman Empire, and even beyond its 
limits, had professed, at the time when he was writing, 
the identical creed, as to every several particular just 
now mentioned, which mankind entertain at the 
present day. 
But when We go back some eighty years or less before the 
d?d u^"^ time of Justin — about the year of Rome 750 — and 
^^'^^ we observe that the whole of the known world was at 
that time either Heathen or Jewish : that not so much 
as the name of a Christian had been ever heard of. 
But yet in the short interval between these two 
periods, we find, on Heathen as well as Christian 
testimony, that the temple of Jerusalem no longer 
exists ; that the Jewish ritual has been abolished ; 
that the city has been destroyed ; that the nation has 
been dispersed; — and that in the meanwhile, a re- 
ligion asserted by mankind to have had its beginning 
in Judaea has risen upon the ruins of the Jewish, 
during the intervening period, and spread itself among 
all classes and ranks of men in every quarter of the 
world. 
The rise Viewing the infancy of Christianity thus nakedly 
faitMs in ^^^ divcstcd of all details, the outline is sufficiently ex- 
any case, traordiuarv : and if nothing more were known of it in 

matter of •' 

phiio- an historical point of view, yet as a mere philosophical 
interest, and political question, it would deserve no common 
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attention. The curiosity of every thinking man 
would be excited to the desire of learning further 
particulars about it. What manner of person, it 
would be asked, was the founder of this supposed 
revelation understood to have been ? By what argu- 
ments or motives had He been able to persuade so 
many thousands of persons to renounce the persua- 
sions in which they had been born: and to embrace 
in their stead a system of belief so contrary to all 
their previous ways of thinking ? What had He said, 
or what had He done, by which we might account for 
the phenomenon ? 

Now, in the absence of all more direct testimony in The main 
answer to these questions, and taking into considera- coverabie 
tion the extraordinary facts of the case, it certainly j^^j^jg^^,^ 
would not excite our surprise to be told, as we are by V^ ^'^^ 
Justin and others, that the Founder was supposed by precisely, 
his followers to have been invested with miraculous 
powers. Nevertheless I do not know that it would be 
imperative logically, on no more specific information, 
to say that a religion, whose origin was so indistinctly 
understood, was of Divine authority. Utterly inex- 
plicable as its rise and progress might be considered, 
yet between this admission and the acknowledgment 
of its claims to be a revelation from the one God, 
would be left an interval of doubtful speculation. 

In this position of things, let us suppose the atten- And here 
tion of the inquirer to have been directed, for the first x^ta- 
time, not to the New, but to the Old Testament. The ^JJ^di we 
lans:uap:e in which this is written would be a ffuaran- are sup- 

^ posed to 

tee of its antiquity : the hands in whose keeping it have still 
had been preserved, would be a warrant for itsj^aiuml 
genuineness : any suspicion of interpolation, on the i^'^^'*^- 
part of Christians at least, would be impossible. 
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Other things there might be about it to excite our 
curiosity, but it is in relation to the particular 
problem we have been speaking of, this sudden explo- 
sion of the Gospel, that its importance would be chiefly 
felt ; and felt, I think, not without some surprise. 
For the Upou examining the volume attentively, we find 
refere toan that a large portion of certain parts of it was directly 
^^^^^ referrible, and the remainder often indirectly, to a 
and that Promisc Said to have been made by the Supreme 
Being to the original parents of the great family of 
mankind — ^to Adam and to Eve — purporting that 
certain privileges, forfeited by them and withdrawn 
from their children, should be restored to the race in 
the person of one of their descendants, who is de- 
scribed as " the seed of the woman." This Promise, 
vaguely expressed indeed, but embracing apparently 
the whole posterity of Adam, was in process of time 
repeatedly renewed ; and renewed on each occasion 
with some circumstance appended, clearing up. and at 
the same time defining its meaning ; until at length 
it becomes plain, that the sense of it must be under- 
stood as indicating the approach of some great and 
mysterious individual, through whom the Almighty 
proposed to enter into new relations with His creatures, 
under a new and supreme dispensation. 
through a The uamcs under which this exalted Person is signi- 
':::^l fied axe commensurate with so high an embassage, 
natund <c rpj^y ^^^ comcth ; " " thy Salvation cometh ; '' 

" the Lord cometh ; " " the Messenger of the covenant. 
He shall come ; " " the desire of all nations shall 
come ; " " the Son of God ; " " the Son of Man ; " 
''the holy One;" "the just One;" "the Lord our 
Righteousness ; " are also titles attributed to Him ; 
but the appropriate name by which He was more 
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characteristically designated, was " the Messiah," that 

is, " the Christ," or the Anointed One. 1 

On further examination, we find that the revela- Nature of 
tion, of which this Divine Messenger was to be the djlj^n^. ^ 

herald, is sufficiently distinct as to its leading feature, ^^^ \ 

however indefinite as to some of the particular truths 
that were to be disclosed Conformably with the 
promise made to Adam, it was to be a dispensation 
under which an atonement and reconciliation of some 
sort was to be effected, upon repentance, between man 
and his offended Maker. 

In that day all the false worships in the world its vast 
were to disappear; "the idok were to be utterly qucnces. 
abolished ; they were to go into the holes of the rocks 
and caves of the earth," for fear of the Lord ; whose 
power alone was to be exalted, and " the earth was to 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea." " The kingdoms of the world " were 
to become " the kingdoms of the Lord ; " — " a new 
heaven and a new earth were to be created," in which 
the righteous only should dwell, by "an everlasting 
covenant, which should never be destroyed, but stand 
fast for ever." 

Sublime as is the language in which the general His divine 
import of the Promiee I here described, yet the''^""'- 
dignity of the Messenger, in whom the fulfilment of 
it was to be accomplished, and upon whose shoulders 
the government of this mysterious kingdom was to 
be placed, is expressed in terms, which, if possible, are 
still more sublime. His name, we are told, shall be 
called " Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace ; " and of the 
" increase of His government and peace there shall be 
no end." 
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- His But though " all the nations of the earth shall be 

ment^n blessed in Him ; " though His dominion, it is said, 
^^^- " shall extend from one end of the earth to the 
other ; " though " kings shall bow down before Him," 
and angels worship Him — yet He will have no ex- 
ternal marks of greatness or superiority; He will 
" have no form or comeliness," and when men shall see 
Him, we are warned, that " there will be no beauty," 
that is, in Oriental sense, no secular pomp to attract 
to His service. His first appearance will be " without 
noise or obstruction ; He will not cry, nor lift up nor 
cause His voice to be heard in the streets," but He 
will grow up silently and imperceptibly, **'like a 
tender plant, or a root out of a dry ground." More- 
over He was to be " a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief;" He was to be taken "from prison and 
fix)m judgment, and be brought like a lamb to the 
slaughter ; " but it was " for our transgressions," that 
the promised Deliverer was "to be wounded ; " He 
was to " be bruised for our iniquities ; " He was to 
make " intercession for transgressors, by yielding His 
soul an ofiering for sin." Wherefore Jerusalem is 
told to " break forth into singing, and cry aloud ; " to 
" enlarge the place of her tent, and to stretch forth the 
curtains of her habitation ; " for that she shall " break 
forth on the right hand and on the left, and her seed 
shall inherit the Gentiles." 

The sub- This is the kind of language, and such the figures, 
, ^jSomise is in which the Old Testament speaks of the triumphs of 

a'w?°"' ^^® Gospel, and such, in few words, is the essential 

matter to coutcuts of that fiTcat Promise, towards which mo- 
phecy directed the thoughts and expectations of man- 
kind. It is obvious to remark that the subject of it, 
thus opened in Israel, is not limited to time or place. 
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but embraces all ages and nations. The event to 
which it points, is not, as I have before had occasion 
to observe, the downfall of an old, and the rise of a 
new empire in the world ; but the downfall of an old, 
and the rise of a new and exclusive religious institu- 
tion — a creed — a moral and not a political revolution ; 
not something which was to happen from without to 
mankind, but something which they would, at a 
certain period, be brought to helieve} That this 
promise has so far been fulfilled, needs not here to be 
stated : we ourselves are the witnesses, or perhaps I 
should rather say, we are ourselves evidence — art and 
part, of the great fact. 

We shall also have to point out that combined with Prophecy 
the revelation of certain truths, and the positive withai, 
annunciation of future mercies and blessings, there is a ^^ 
variety of prophecies, circumstantial only, and having ^^^J^ 
no necessary relation to the Promise itself, but only or ex- 
such matters as the time when the Mediator of this pseudo- 
new covenant between God and man would appear ^!*™^' 
upon earth ; to the lineage and family from which He 
was to spring ; the place where He was to be bom ; 
and other particulars of a contingent kind \ these would 
be indeed useful marks, by means of which the fulfil- 
ment of the Promise was, at the predicted period, to be 
ascertained ; but the efiect of such was chiefly negative, 
as serving for the exclusion of any Pseudo-Messiah. 

As, however, we are examining the effect of the Old So that, 
Testament by itself upon the evidences of the Gospel — thTow 
supposing for the moment all testimony from t^e^**^^* 
Evangelists to be lost or set aside — we are so far pre- present 
vented from adducing any thing which we learn from seen to 

^ By reason, however, of whioli inward adhesion of individual 
oonscienoes, a new and universal polity would come into play. 
—Ed. 

K 
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answer, in the Gospels, by waj of showing the correspondence 
original between the prophetic and the historical proofs of 
^^^ise o ])jyjjjg authority of our faith. But the proof of this 
is not necessary. For, let me repeat it, the proposition 
which I have been just now endeavouring to explain 
is this : that if we compare the Eevelation which was 
foreshown in the Old Testament, with the religion 
now established and practised in the world ; or the 
marks laid down in the prophecies, by which the 
future coming of the Messiah was to be certified, with 
the mere facts relating to the nation, and family, and 
birth-place, and life and death of Jesus Christ, as now 
asserted by all Christians ; we are authorized in saying, 
that the present belief of mankind corresponds with 
the Promise made to them by God, many ages before 
it was actually fulfilled. 
Apoint The proof of this requires no scholarship nor 
wiS, * laborious argument. We are not called upon to say 
n^ed^of whether the facts asserted are true, but only to inquire 
arguments, what are the facts which Christians now hdieve ; and 
with this limitation of the question, it is plain that, so far 
as concerns the general history and character of Jesus 
Christ, or the great and leading doctrinal positions 
which constitute the Faith of which He was the 
founder, these are points which will be found laid 
down by the prophets of the Old Law almost as un- 
ambiguously, in some instances, as by the writers of the 
New. Whether the four Gospels, however inestimable, 
had come down to us or not, would therefore make but 
little difierence in that part of the argument by which 
we connect the belief of the Eevelation itself with the 
testimony of prophecy. We learn indeed from the 
New Testament the process by which the fulfilment of 
the prophecies was brought about ; but their fulfilment 
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itself is now a separate matter of fact, and independent 
of any knowledge or ignorance as to the manner in 
which it came to pass. The correspondence between 
the doctrines actually received in regular Christendom 
with that promised revelation — that aboriginal Word 
of God to Adam — ^which directly or indirectly is the 
key of the Old Testament, is not a merely verbal 
coincidence, but a coincidence withal and rencounter 
of facts : a coincidence, that is, between visibly existing 
facts and the fact of a previous expectation, not less 
ascertainable and founded notoriously on the " prepara- 
tion oi prophecy J^ And here it matters not, as I shall 
have occasion to show, whether the language of pro- 
phecy has been grammatically interpreted or. not Our 
present business is to take it in the sense in which it 
was understood, by those who lived before its fulfil- 
ment; — ^in the sense, that is to say, on which this 
previous expectation was in fact built. If that was 
not the real sense of the writer, the conformity of 
a contingent event with that previous wrong interpre- 
tation becomes only the more difficult to explain. 

It is obvious, no doubt, to say that this concurrence Thesecoin- 

• i-i I'n ••.! «cidences 

was accidental : and 11 we were examimng the case of too many 
a solitary prediction, this might be a satisfactory ^^^^^^ 
explanation. But the coincidences in the present case 
are not of a kind, or, if they were, they are too 
numerous, to admit of this supposition. It is not one 
fact only, nor one truth, but many facts and many 
truths, which were signified beforehand. Neither are 
we speaking of facts and truths unconnected with each 
other or with any pre-conceived design ; but we have 
to do with events which came to pass in regular 
sequence, and forming, when put together, one organic 
whole. This does not look like an efiect of chance, 
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but of a wisdom far above the kind of knowledge, 
which human agents have ever been seen to display. 

That a human being by some eflFort or process of 
reasoning with which we are unacquainted, should 
have come to guess beforehand certain stated facts in 
the natural order which had afterwards come to pass ; 
or that he should be able to anticipate certain doctrines, 
"having a foundation in reason, which mankind in the 
lapse of ages would be brought to develop and enter- 
tain, is at least an intelligible supposition ; but to 
suppose that any depth of wisdom, or art, or science 
should enable him to calculate by reason, or any 
accident enable him to guess by chance, that man- 
kind would come, some hundred years after, to believe 
in a particular fable, in a certain dream, founded 
neither in natural reason nor human experience, 
neither in truth nor in fact, implies a proposition 
which is utterly incomprehensible. 
Whatever But whatever explanation we may adopt, the view 
utio^^Ae which I am now talcing of the subject is founded upon 
facts of facts, so patent, that a man is not at liberty to call them 

such con- ' i ' tf ^ 

fonnity in qucstiou, because he may have made up his mind 
renLinT not to bclicve that a Divine revelation is possible. 
Mdso^the rpjjg minute and circumstantial conformity of the reli- 
origin of gnon of Christ with the revelation which the Jews had 

the faith is p i /* i • -i mi • 

proved, been taught to fix their hopes upon, will contmue to 
be a matter of fact, even though we should go so far as 
to assert the existence of such a person as Jesus to be a 
fiction or mythus, and all that is believed concerning 
Him to be nothing more than the work of a busy or 
ambitious imagination. They who so speak will have 
indeed to explain the existing belief of mankind, on 
some hjrpothesis different from that which is given in 
the New Testament ; but this, as it appears to me, will 
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be the only diflFerence, so fax as the present argument 
is concerned. 

K — as we all believe — the facts related by the 
Apostles really happened, then the fulfilment of the 
prophecies to which they appealed, and consequently 
the Divine origin of the religion which they preached, 
may be shown on a testimony whose weight no one 
would pretend to question ; namely, the signs, and 
wonders, and innumerable miracles by which the pub- 
lication of it was accompanied* If, on the other hand, ^^^^ 
it is contended that these last did not really happen, e[^t 

. . change on 

and we suppose, with Voltaire and some recent writers, belief of 
Christianity to be only a form of superstition, in this how^^me 
case the proposition is only changed ; and those who so ^^^^ 
deem of it will then be called upon to explain how it conduct to 
has come to pass, that the present hdief of mankind centuries 
in facts which never happened, and in doctrines that ^^^"^ 
never had foundation in truth, either human or Divine, 
should yet be found delineated, and foreshown, in books 
of which the latest, beyond all question, was written 
not less than 400 years before this belief was known 
in the world. To say that this miraculous knowledge 
was given to the writers by illumination, would, of 
course, be contrary to the non-believing hypothesis. 
As little will it be asserted that this knowledge was 
acquired by reason ; for reason never could have 
anticipated the belief of mankind, in propositions 
deemed contrary to reason. To ascribe the whole to 
chance is almost as dii&cult a supposition; but it 
involves no metaphysical absurdity. As people have 
been found to conceive that the world was created by 
the fortuitous concourse of blind atoms, perhaps a 
similar explanation may be had recourse to, in order 
to account for the establishment of Christianity in 
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the world ; in a choice of difficulties, this last would 
appear to be the least ; the other it seems impossible 
to comprehend ; but I do not think it a kind of 
explanation to satisfy a man of sober judgment 

Enough has been now said to show that prophecy 
ought not to be considered, as even Paley calls and 
treats it, a mere " ancillary argument " in the proofs 
of Christianity. It still is, as it was in the time of 
the Apostles, the substantive and concurrent evidence, 
complete in itself, resting on its (mn strength, and 
requiring no other witness than the proof of its truth, 
which the actual belief of mankind is sufficient to 
provide. 

It is easy, however, to see that this was not the 
position which this testimony from Prediction occu- 
pied in the days of the Apostles themselves. They 
could not yet appeal to the actual belief of mankind 
ijQ proof of its fulfilment, at a time when all the world 
was either Jewish or Pagan. The evidence in their 
hands must at that moment have taken quite another 
shape. When they adduced the Old Testament as a 
witness to the religion which they preached, it must 
have been not to the actual success of the Christian 
system, but to some motive of a totally diflferent kind 
that they addressed themselves. 

It may be true, as we have been arguing, that 
Christianity could, in this day, stand on the evidence 
of the Old Testament alone, independently even of the 
New : but it could not have so stood in the time of 
the Apostles. The proof of our Saviour having been 
that Messiah whom the prophets had foretold, could 
not, in that interim^ have been shown, nor could He 
even have interested the hearers, without the miracles 
whif»h He wrought; and as little could the miracles 
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which He so publicly wrought, have proved Him, to 
Jewish reason, to he that same Messiah, except for 
certain special notes or marks by which His sacred 
person, when He came, was to be identified, and at 
the same time distinguished. 

It is to this last subject, or, to what are called by 
the Jews the notes of the Messiah, that the attention 
of the reader will now be directed. The present 
proofs for ourselves of the Divine authority of the 
Grospel are happily not only more simple in their kind, 
and less difficult in various ways, than were the proo& 
with which the Apostles had to deal ; but (though the 
matter is the same) they belong to difierent de- 
partments of reasoning; and they must therefore be 
examined apart, as two distinct and independent 
questions. But before taking our final leave of the 
present evidences, I am tempted to make one more 
remark. 

The proofs of Christianity have, sometimes, been 
said to be only jTrohahle, as must necessarily be the 
case, except when the subject in discussion is some 
matter of fact, and not a mathematical or metaphysical 
proposition. But probability is a word the meaning 
of which admits of every degree, whether of certainty 
or uncertainty ; even the mathematician is sometimes 
glad to submit his clearest deductions to what he calls 
a proo£ For this purpose he does not simply revise 
his calculation, but he subjects it to some other process 
of demonstration ; and if he finds that two opposite 
and distinct lines of reasoning lead to one and the 
same result, he considers that his calculation may be 
regarded as proved. Just so it is in the case before 
us ; whether we reason from the miracles of the New 
Testament, or the prophecies of the Old, if we take 
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the present belief of mankind, the fact, in short, of 
Ohristendom as our datum, the conclusion, as to the 
Divine basis, as we have seen, comes out the same ; 
and this result we obtain from two principles of 
reasoning, as independent of each other as the strictest 
demonstration would require. 
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GROUNDS OF BELIEF IN THE TIMES OF THE 

APOSTLES EXAMINED. 



PART II. 
CHAPTER I. 

ANTECEDENT EXPECTATION ARISING FROM UN- 
FULFILLED PROPHECY. 

New religion — Evidence for such considered abstractedly — Mira- 
cles as a proof of it — Illustration of foregoing remarks — Effect 
of an antecedent expectation — Hume's examples examined. 

We have seen, when speaking of the proof on which the 
belief of the Gospel in our own minds now depends, that Our pre- 
the present view of the question always in truth, if not oTthc ^*^ 
in our consciousness, presupposes the ever-patent fact "j^'^cies 
or datum of an already established religion ; and poses a 
therefore that the reason which we now address toai/^dy 
inquirers would not have been available in the hands "'^^^"'*'^- 
of the Apostles, while this religion, as fact, was yet 
in the future. 

I shall now proceed to show more fiilly, h contra, 
that the main end of prophecy among the Jews, was 
to prepare their minds for the future advent of the 
Messiah, and to authenticate His person when He 
should be present ; and that both they and the early 
Apologists agree in declaring that the means of this 
preparation was contained in the Old Testament. 

Before entering, however, upon an inquiry as to the But sup- 
object for which the prophetic economy would appear Etion wfiy 
to have been planned, let us look at the subject in the j^oposed, 
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abstract ; and^ dismissing for a time the particular case 
of the Gospel institutions, suppose ourselves to be dis- 
cussing the evidence, not of an established Revelation, 
but of one presented for the^r^i time to our belief, 
how is it We will begin with the simplest case that can be 
proved proposcd ; that of a single miracle, for some miracle 
'^™ ^ m%i8t be supposed. How could this be demonstrated to 
have been wrought by God ? Assuming all the facts 
to have been proved, that no question was raised as to 
the truth or honesty of the witnesses, but that an event 
deemed to be preternatural, that is to say, outside of 
all experience of the usual course of nature, had notori- 
ously come to pass ; what proposition would first require 
to be proved, before we could certainly predicate that 
this was the efifect of an immediate jDmne interposition ? 
In the present day this question is, for the most 
part, very summarily answered. In fact, it is not 
even among the points, which Paley, or Lardner, or 
Michaelis, or any recent writers upon the Evidences, 
with whose works I am acquainted, deem it so much 
necessary to discuss. K the facts related in the New 
Testament really happened, the authority by which 
they were wrought is forthwith assumed to have been 
no less than Divine. Practically this may be a just, 
but it is not a necessary conclusion, even at the present 
day ; and certainly it was not so considered in the 
age of the Apostles. Neither would it be so con- 
sidered among ourselves in the supposed case (which 
was also the fact) of a new religion, to be introduced 
with all its consequences. 
If miracles We are accustomed now to demonstrate the Divine 
IX' s^y authority of the miracles of Christ, by a sort of redvctio 
thw must Q^ ahsurdum. We do not so much as attempt to show 

DC from , , * 

God alone, it by direct reasoning, but we assume that any other 
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explanation is impossible. Nothing can be more plain, 
however, than that in the case of a miracle supposed to 
be wrought at this day, and presented for the first time 
to our notice, this way of reasoning could not be ad- 
mitted. So momentous a point as the immediate will or 
agency of God for such purpose is one that requires to 
be proved, not by arguments drawn ah igrwrantiay but 
from positive reasons drawn from considerations irre- 
spective of the mere wonderfulness of the fact. This 
will, perhaps, appear more clearly, if we stop to examine 
for a moment, what that is on which the proof that 
an event, visibly out of the ordinary course of nature, 
is miraculous, in the evidential sense, properly depends. 

A persuasion of the general permanency of the laws Against 
of nature is so inseparable from the constitution of our urged per- 
minds, that it is not uncommon to find it classed apart ^XTaws 
as an original principle of the understanding. But®^"^*^^"* 
the uniform sequence of the process of nature is a 
fact quite independent of our understandings ; and 
why this persuasion in particular should require, as 
with Reid, an original principle of the mind, more 
than many other elementary truths, is by no means 
obvious. A metaphysical truth, that is, an inference 
of pure reason antecedent to all experience, doubtless 
such confidence, however just, is noty it is but a pro- 
visional, though an almost inevitable conclusion of 
our minds. It seems to me, in fact, to be only another 
way of affirming the well-known maxim, that what- 
ever is, will continue to exist in the same state ; — a 
body in motion, to persevere in a state of motion ; a 
body at rest, to remain at rest ; until the presence or 
withdrawal of some cause interrupting the existing 
state of things. This proposition, as is well known, 
is assumed by Newton, as one of the axioms on which 
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he has explained the system of the universe, the 
maxim, that is, of a sufficient reason. 
So that Now, as the assertion of a miracle, in any particular 
tETprovc case, contraverses this primary axiom, we see what it 
^j^^^'^is which lies at the bottom of the incredulity, with 
which a person of good sense will listen to stories 
given as miraculous ; and by the same rule, we also 
see what it is we have to do in order to make them 
credible, viz. we have to prove the sufficient cause ; if 
we can only demonstrate the presence of a sufficient 
cause for the deviation, the most improbable event 
may be shown just as credible as any common occur- 
rence which falls under the notice of our senses. For 
it must be evident to any Savant, recognising logical 
requirements, that no mere induction can be ex- 
haustive, and so prove a negative, 
formiracie, But the ouly Sufficient cause of a miracle is the will 
expressed of God ; what, therefore, we have to prove in the case 
Sf SodL ^^ ^ revelation is an assigned purpose of God. 

To illustrate the foregoing remarks I will adduce an 
example. 
Effect of The disappearance of the moon from our solar 
Uon^irf system would seem to be as unlikely an event as 
cas?^^ could well be predicted. Nevertheless, if it had been 
belief. forctold by Sir Isaac Newton, as an event which, from 
astronomical calculations not liable to error, would 
come to pass in a certain stated year ; that is to say, 
supposing him to have demonstrated the sufficient 
cause of this catastrophe, as clearly as he has demon- 
strated the law of nature by which the planets are 
retained in their orbits, it would not, in that case, be 
deemed incredible. On the contrary, every one who 
understood the reasoning, and was satisfied with the 
correctness of the premises on which the calculations 
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were grounded, would confidently expect them to be 
verified. Moreover, when the event did happen, he 
would have no doubt about the causes having been 
the same, as had previously been laid down. 

Now, this conclusion will not be in the least changed So also 

, - xi • i ^ • • . 1 JJ^ natural 

by supposmg the reasonmg to concern a question m the theology. 
religious order, instead of one" of natural philosophy. 
Take any case we please, reasoning upon it as in the 
example just now proposed ; if we could demonstrate, 
d priori^ not a mere possibility, but the actual fact of 
a fixed design on the part of God to make at a pre- 
dicted period, a revelation of His will to maokind, and 
one such as would of necessity entail a deviation from 
the course of nature, so that a large number of persons 
were aware beforehand, aod were waiting in the daily 
expectation of this communication from God — if this So no one 
expectation should come to be realized, it is plain that credibmty 
mankind would not — any more than in the case before j? brf^- 
adverted to — dispute about the abstract credibility of ^^ ^ 
ntiiracles, merely because they were wonderful, and 
presupposed an interruption of the course of nature ; 
nor, supposing miracles to have been actually wrought, 
would they dispute about the sufficmicy of the cause 
of them. The antecedent knowledge and expectation 
of mankind would silence all arguments drawn from 
mere general reasoning. This it certainly would do, 
as we have seen, if the question related to matters 
pertaining to natural philosophy ; and I can assign no 
reason why the case would not be the same in a 
matter connected with revelation. 

For let us put the case here supposed, and imagine For if men 
for a moment that some such persuasion as I am here ex^^tcd a 
speaking of, existed in the public mind at the present .'^®^*'^°"» 
time; that there was among ourselves a widely- 
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dispersed expectation of some new dispensation of 
things about to arise, under which an important 
alteration would be promulged to mankind, relating 
to God's government of the race. In what way the 
knowledge of this intended dispensation may have 
been communicated is not material ; it will not affect 
the conclusion. Let, then, the assumed expectation, if 
you please, be an opinion derived from mathematical 
calculations, such as men build upon when they expect 
a comet to appear ; or let it be a strong persuasion 
drawn only from imaginary data ; let it be confined 
to the breasts of a few philosophers and learned 
men, or be entertained by the vulgar and unlearned 
alone ; let the origin of it be viewed in every different 
light, some considering the reasons to be certain, and 
some only possible, and others regarding them as 
absurd : frame the hypothesis in any way we choose, 
we have only to put the case, that the opinion pre- 
vailed beforehand ; that it had been publicly talked 
about ; that mankind was gazing in expectation, some 
looking to the event with earnest belief, others with 
doubt, or, it may be, with ridicule — all this will matter 
little in the practical result. If the event should turn 
and it out to corrcspoud with the popular expectation ; if a 
^M^just revelation should be announced ; if facts apparently 
** *^^**^^' miraculous should be wrought in testimony of its 
truth ; if thousands and ten thousands should im- 
mediately enrol themselves among its followers, and, 
in the course of a few years, all nations and 
languages of mankind should acknowledge its Divine 
authority — such a case, if real, would, in the opinion 
of the immense majority of mankind, be deemed 
demonstrative of its claims on our assent. Philo- 
sophers and learned men might argue about the 
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obscurity of the original reasons on which the ex- 
pectation of mankind had been built ; might show the 
improbability of a Divine revelation, and the incredi- 
bility of miracles, and expatiate upon the proverbial 
credulity of the vulgar ; but not all the reasoning in it would, 
the world would weigh against such facts as I have jj^ ^l\y 
here supposed ; but, at all events, these facts would ^^^"^^ » 
explain and justify the belief of mankind. If it were 
possible to show that such was the hypothesis on 
which, as we said, Mahommedanism, even, or any 
religious adventure whatever, stood, the belief of it 
would be vainly encountered by general reasoning: 
i^e^ facts would have to be disproved. 

In these remarks I have been looking at the and this, 
question in the ahstracty confining my view in order ^^ofa 
to simplify the argument, to an inquiry as to the^^^*|jj^ 
evidence that would be necessary in order to bring apDcaiing 
mankind at large to believe in the Divine authority, reasoiu 
not of an established faith, to which we invite tho 
heathen now, but of a revelation, presented, for the 
first time, to their minds. I will limit our supposition 
to the case of a dogmatic revelation, which should 
appeal solely to the reason and conscience of man* 
kind ; and with this qualification, thus much, I think, 
may be certainly admitted : that if such a revelation, 
attested by appropriate facts, and preceded by a wide 
but conformable expectation among all classes of men, 
were at this time, and in our own country, presented 
before us, we should hardly reject its authority. 

Let us try the truth of this opinion by examples. Hume's 
For this purpose I will take the very cases which fo*ev?^ 
Hume brings forward as instances in which he ^J^^^f 
the proof of a prsetematural intervention would not be «^wif. 
possible. " Sujypose" says he^ " all authors in all 
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languages agree that frorti the \st of January^ 1600, 
tliere was a total darkness over the wlwle earth for 
eight days ; suppose that the tradition of this extra- 
oi'dinary event is still strong and lively among the 
people; that all travellers who return from other 
countries bring us accounts of the same tradition ; it 
is evident that our present philosophers^ instead of 
doubting the fact^ ought to receive it as certain^ and 
confine their search for the causes whence it might be 
derived. The decay, corruption, and dissolution of 
nature, is an event rendered probable by so many 
analogies, that any phenomenon which seems to have 
a tendency towards that catastrophe, comes within the 
reach of human testimony.'^ In this passage it is 
plain that Hume grounds the credibility of the solution 
which he here suggests, on its greater antecedent pro- 
bability only ; and he prefaces his explanation with 
the significant words, " / beg the limitations here 
made may be remarked, when I say that a miracle 
never can be proved, so as to be the foundation of a 
system of religion. For I own that otherwise there 
may possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual 
course of nature, of such a kind as to admit of proof 
from human testimony, though perhaps it is impossible 
to find any such in all the records of history" That 
is to say, that, after all, violations of the usual course 
of nature may happen, and may be proved on human 
testimony ; only they cannot be made the foundation 
of any religious belief; because even if they should 
happen, such causes as he assigns would in all cases be 
more antecedently probable than the supposition of their 
having been intended to answer a Divine purpose- 
The question, then, as he here states it, is as to what 
explanation would be the most antecedently probable. 
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Now there is not much fault to find with any part Hume so 
of this reasoning of Hume's. I feel inclined to believe *' "^ ^* 
that he may be right in saying that a miracle only can 
never be proved so as to be the " foundation of any- 
thing so great as a system of religion," or of any 
system of opinions. That is a miracle alone; but 
whether it may not be so, in combination with other 
and anterior evidence, is by no means clear, as we 
shall soon see. 

For let us assume, in any case, a purpose in the But not 
Divine mind; and suppose that there had beendc^^Tf 
among men a tradition, generally known, but the^^^^^^ 
origin of which could not be traced, that after the withaU 
year 1600 the Gospel institutions would be embraced 
by every people under heaven, and heathenism cease 
throughout the earth. We will also suppose that con- 
temporaneously with this tradition there had existed 
a parallel tradition that in the same year, and as 
the signal of the imminent intervention, a darkness, 
such as Hume supposes, would be seen to cover the 
earth for a specified number of days. Add to this, 
that there should be, at the very time, thousands of 
persons in different regions, all upon the alert, 
earnestly watching the times and seasons — now, if 
while this state of things was at its height, the sun 
and moon had gradually ceased to give their light, 
and had continued veiled in darkness for the exact 
period which the foreboding had pre-signified : let 
me ask whether we believe that Hume, supposing 
him to have been then living, would have persisted 
in affirming, that "a miracle could never be made 
so certain aa to be the foundation of a system of 
belief " ? or have deemed the contrary opinion a mere 
superstition ? It is certain, at least, that mankind 
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expecta- 
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in general would have come to quite a diflferent con- 
clusion. 

But the philosopher proceeds to state a further case, 
still more incredible. ** Suppose," says he, "that all 
the historians who treat of England should agree that, 
on the 1st of January, 1600, Queen Elizabeth died; 
that, before and after her death, she was seen by her 
physicians, and her whole court, as is usual with 
persons of her rank ; that her successor was acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed by the parliament; and that, 
after being interred a month, she again appeared, 
resumed the throne, and governed England for three 
years : — I must confess that I should be surprised at 
the concurrence of so many odd circumstances, but 
should not have the least inclination to believe so 
miraculous an event. I should not doubt of her 
pretended death, and of those other public circum- 
stances that followed it. I should only assert it to 
have been pretended, and that it neither was, nor 
could be, real. You would in vain object to me the 
difficulty, and almost impossibility, of deceiving the 
world in an aflfair of such consequence ; the wisdom 
and solid justice of that renowned queen; with the 
little or no advantage she could gain from so poor an 
artifice. All this might indeed astonish me ; but I 
would still reply, that the knavery and folly of men 
are such common phenomena, that I should rather 
believe the most extraordinary events to arise from 
their concurrence, than admit of so signal a violation 
of the laws of nature.*' 

I incline to think that Hume has rightly expressed 
what, in the circumstances he has stated, would be 
the conclusion of most persons of sound understand- 
ing. But let us try what would be the effect, if we 
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connect the events which he has stated, with a sup- 
posed antecedent expectation among mankind of some 
such strange occurrences. 

And first, let us amend the case, as here imagined, following 
Queen Elizabeth is here supposed dying in her bed, 
privately, surrounded by her physicians and court ; — 
that is, by her friends and dependents. But instead 
of Queen Elizabeth, let us substitute the name of 
King Charles the First, whose head was cut off 
before thousands of spectators, and whose execu- 
tioners were his bitter enemies, or at least men who 
had a direct interest in his death. This alteration of 
the circumstances of the case will bring it nearer to 
the one which, not improbably, was in Hume's mind 
at the time he was writing. Moreover, it renders the 
fact, to all appearance, more unequivocally miracu- 
lous ; and therefore, no doubt, more impossible iu 
itself, and more difficult to consider as having really 
happened. 

The case being thus assumed, let us suppose man- Continued, 
kind in general, in the year 1648, though otherwise 
well taught and highly civilized, yet in the matter 
of true religion, to have been immersed in ignorance^ 
as dark as that which prevailed throughout the world 
in the days of Augustus. Suppose, however, that one 
nation there yet was, very numerous in itself, and 
individuals of which were to be found in almost every 
quarter of the world, who professed a purer worship ; 
among whom a rooted opinion was well known to 
prevail, that in the very generation of which we speak, 
a revelation would be made from Heaven, the effect 
of which would be to subvert the existing idolatry 
in the world, and to introduce institutions, in which 
the worship of the one only God. would form the 
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leading feature. Let us suppose, finally, that when 
the surrounding people had inquired what was to be 
the sign by which the arrival of this epoch was to 
be known, they had received for answer, that when 
the time had arrived, mankind would know it, by 
the King of England being put to death by the public 
executioner, and afterwards rising from the grave and 
resuming his throne. 
What The question now is, whether, if this fact had 

then happened ; or (which is nearly the same thing for all 
Hume say ?^j^g purposcs of the argument) if all mankind had 
Relieved it to have happened ; if, too, from the date 
of this persuasion, paganism immediately had begun 
to stagger, and had thence rapidly declined, while the 
Worship of the alone true God had immediately begun 
to spread itself, by a simultaneous dispersion, over all 
the nations, so as to have become, in the course of 
two or three generations, the predominant faith : — the 
question, I say, is whether, in these unusual circum- 
stances, even Hume would think " the knavery and 
folly of mankind " the most probable explanation of 
the phenomena? For my part, I feel inclined to 
think, that in such a case as has here been supposed, 
the most sceptical reasoner that ever lived would look 
about him for some very different solution ; and 
whether he found it or not, could at least understand 
why mankind in general should have been content to 
receive the facts as marked by the hand of God. 

Whatever might have been the incredulity with 
which particular individuals, or even the majority of 
sober-minded persons might previously have regarded 
the expectation of the common people, yet both the 
wise and the unwise could but come to one opinion 
after its fulfilment. In both cases, the more wonderful 
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and the more contrary to all experience, we assume the 
facts to have been regarded beforehand, if they hap- 
pened in accordance with the previous expectation^ 
not only they would *' come within the reach of 
human testimony " when they did happen, but in 
"searching for the causes whence they might be 
derived," as Hume says we should do, " the decay, 
corruption, or dissolution of naturel^ or " the knavery 
and folly of mankind," would, I think, be considered 
among the least probable explanations of either of the 
phenomena which " our present philosophers " would 
adopt 



CHAPTER II. 

EFFECT OF ANTECEDENT EXPECTATION FURTHER 

ILLUSTRATED. 

General belief in a future state — A priori argument for expecting 

a revelation — Paley's reasoning. 

Belief in The belief of mankind in the hope of another life, 
rooted in however derived, has prevailed so extensively in all 
our nature. ^^^ ^^^ nations, that it would seem to have its root 

in some original disposition of the human mind. 
Cicero tells us, Nisi cognitum comprehensumqve 
animis haberemuSy tion tarn stabilis opinio perma- 
nerety nee confirmaretur diiiturnitate temporis, nee 
una cum sceculis cetatihusqne hominum inveterare 
potuisset. The reason of this widely-spread opinion, 
this sceculonim quasi avgurium futui^oi^m, as Cicero 
elsewhere calls it, need not be discussed in this place ; 
it is sufficient that such an opinion, whether true or 
false, has always existed. Assuming this to be a fact, 
it would seem not unnatural for mankind to have 
inferred from the tendencies of virtue and vice to 
produce happiness or misery in the world which we 
now live in, that in the next, the same principle will 
be more fully developed ; and those manifold excep- 
tions to the rule, observable in the unequal fortunes of 
mankind here below, be hereafter rectified. 
Good That there is nothing incredible in this doctrine, 

for it, nothing in it contrary to the common sense and reason 
of mankind, will not be gainsaid. And supposing it 
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to be true (which it easily might be, and we not know 
it), the authoritative publication of a truth so nearly 
concerning the interests of mankind, would evidently 
afford a motive and reason sufficient to constitute the 
hypothesis of a Divine revelation on so momentous a 
point. The language of antiquity will, I think, prove 
so much. There is a well-known passage of the AJci- 
biades, in which Socrates is made to intimate, not 
only his belief of a future life, but his belief that some 
Divine communication will in process of time be made 
to mankind respecting it. Now an opinion put into 
the mouth of Socrates, and that by Plato, must not be 
treated as incredible or absurd. It cannot be other- 
wise regarded than as a strong testimony to show that 
there is no philosophical absurdity in the hypothesis 
of a Divine revelation ; although it is certain neither 
he nor Plato could have had any evidence, nothing 
but the abstract probability of the hypothesis, on 
which to found their conclusion. 

"Suppose the world we live in to have had a^^^^^y 
Creator," they might have said; "suppose a part of should 
the creation to have had faculties from their Maker, u.*° '^^^ 
by which they are capable of rendering a moral 
obedience to His will, and of voluntarily pursuing any 
end for which He may have designed them ; suppose 
the Creator to intend for these His rational and intelli- 
gent agents, a second state of existence, in which their 
situation will be regulated by their conduct in this 
first state ; suppose it to be of the utmost importance 
to the subjects of this disj^ensation, to know what is 
intended for them : suppose, nevertheless, almost tho 
whole race, either by the imperfection of their facul- 
ties, or the misfortune of their situation, to want this 
knowledge ;" — these, they might have argued, "must 
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be admitted to be, so many, probable suppositions, and 
may be true ones ; and in this last case was not a 
revelation to be expected at the hands of a wise and 
beneficent Being? Suppose Him to design for man- 
kind a future state, can you be surprised that He 
should acquaint them with it ? " 

This is the reasoning of Paley ; and as applied by 
him at the present time, and to the case of a long 
established Belief, it is surely just and solid reasoning. 
But let us suppose it to be employed in the imaginary 
case of the scene of the argument being at Athens ; 
and we shall at once see what would have been the 
answer in that place. 

It would have been said to Socrates, ^'We are 
inquiring whether a certain stated doctrine ought to 
be received as given by Divine authority ; and instead 
of proving the/ctc^ of such a design, you philosophers 
are only showing that the supposition is not absurd or 
incredible. The ground on which you have built your 
conclusion is not any direct proof of what God has 
do)ie or will do, but upon a general consideration of 
God's attributes, on the one hand, and of the con- 
dition of human nature on the other. But these are 
reasons which were just as true at the time of 
Deucalion, or when Pythagoras was bom. No change 
that we are able to detect has taken place in the 
intervening time, as to the circumstances of mankind, 
nor, if we may trust to our observation, in the rules 
of God's government. Great, indeed, is the ignorance 
which prevails in the world, as to the true nature of 
God, and of the worship which ought to be paid to 
Him; great is the need we have of some Divine 
instruction, in case God's human creation are to be 
held responsible in another life, for all the follies and 
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immoralities they are too often guilty of in the 
present, but all this was as true a thousand years ago 
as it is now. For mankind are not more ignorant or 
more wicked than in former ages ; why then was the 
blessing of a revelation so long kept back ? The 
more clear you consider the need of a revelation, tlie 
weaker, on your premises, becomes the presumption of 
the doctrine being true, from the fact of so many 
millions of human beings having been permitted to 
live and die in every age of the world, ignorant of a 
dispensation which, if true, it would so greatly have 
concerned them to have known." 

We have here been assuming nothing more to be This/af/ 

. . is to be 

in question than the authoritative publication of a proved 
doctrine, already anticipated, more or less, ob a per- ^Hptnion 
suasion both in the traditions of the vulgar, and in »? proi>a. 

ble i>et se " 

the opinions of the learned ; but if we ground our 
conclusion for such revelation on some hypothesis 
possessing no antecedent probability, but presupposing 
the communication of some truth devoid of seeming 
probability, Paley's a 2yriori reasoning, just adverted 
to, falls to the ground : and if we put the case of its 
presupposing the disclosure of matter widely remote 
from the guesses of human wisdom ; the argument .^"* ^^?^ 
may be even turned in the opposite direction. If, probable? 
however, there would have been in the time of the 
Apostles a difficulty in establishing, in men's minds, 
on human grounds of argument, the belief of a reve- 
lation containing but one article of doctrine, and that 
one article abstractedly probable ; the difficulty will 
be greatly increased, if we suppose a revelation con- 
taining not one, but mani/ affirmations ; and those, 
not intrinsically probable truths, but truths at variance 
with previous conjecture or belief. 
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It is a common oversight of writers upon the 
Evidences of Christianity, to state the question as if 
the point in issue was simply as to the reasonableness 
in the abstract that some revelation should be made ; 
— but our only question is, as to the reasonableness 
of a particular revelation ; one requiring our belief^ 
not merely in the leading doctrines of what is termed 
natural religion, but in doctrines which human wisdom 
would never have conjectured; and the truth of 
which cannot therefore be made credible, a priori, on 
any proofs which the art of man is able to suggest. 

Now although we may often, by reasoning alone^ 
prove a fact to be possible, yet we cannot always 
prove it probable by mere reasoning. But I have 
shown, in the preceding chapter, that even so much as 
this may be accomplished by a preparatory dispen- 
sation of p>rophecy. That which no strength of 
reasoning, no argument founded on any data of human 
experience, could render antecedently, probable, may 
be made, not merely probable but certain when dis- 
closed, in the belief of mankind, in a case where we 
suppose their imagination to have been already occu- 
pied by a foregoing expectation of such communi- 
cations. 



CHAPTER III. 

EVIDENCE IN THE TIME OF THE APOSTLES. 

Evidence from the Old Testament — The same used by the early 
Fathers — Examples — Connexion between the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures — Prophecy a proof of Divine Providence 
— Not open to suspicion of fraud — Illustration of the foregoing 
argument 

We now proceed to inquire what was the principle of Reas??»ng 

on whicn 

reasoning on which the Apostles mainly rested their the Apos- 

_ /• ties built. 

proof. 

I mentioned, in a former chapter, that neither St. it was not 
Peter nor St. Stephen in the Acts, nor St. Paul in any tLu^ey^ 
of his Epistles, had spoken of miracles as a funda- appealed, 
mental ground of belief ; except, indeed, in a general 
way, it may almost be said that they do not allude to 
them at all. The fact is adverted to by Paley (Part III. 
ch. v.), as I have before said, and it is dwelt upon by 
him at some length ; but it is observable that, after 
discussing the sUence of the Apostles, and stating the 
reasons of it, he does not go on to notice the proof on 
which they actually did place the argument. He 
tells us that the Apostles must have taken for granted 
that the miracles ascribed to Christ were known to all 
their hearers ; but he does not add, that the medium 
of proof by which they endeavoured to demonstrate 
that those miracles had God for their author was 
altogether drawn from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. 
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but to This fact, however, is so plain a feature in the New 

fJSii*^/ Testament, that it may seem unnecessary to occupy 
the reader's time in proving it, because no one can 
doubt about it who has examined the volume with 
any attention. The Apostles do not labour to establish 
the authenticity of the Jewish Scriptures, nor to show 
their prophetical character. These points they assume 
to be matters which none of those with whom they 
had to reason would call in question. The invariable 
purport of all their arguments, and which they kept 
always in view, was to prove that the Gospel which 
they preached was the subject of the pi^ophecies with 
which those Scriptures were filled ; and, so far as 
appears, it was only this which the Jews denied. 

Such was the reasoning of the Apostles. It would 
be easy to exemplify what I have said from passages 
without number ; but the matter is too clear to 
require a detailed illustration. If there are any 
doubts, every one has in his hands the means of 
satisfying them. Could I take for granted that the 
writings of those who succeeded the Apostles were as 
familiarly known as the Christian Scriptures, it would 
be unnecessary to dwell any longer upon the point. 
But, if we except professed students in divinity, few 
persons are perhaps aware that the early Fathers of 
the Church do not found the controversy upon the 
miracles of Christ, any more than do the writers of 
the New Testament ; both of them take these wonderful 
facts for granted, but for the eocplanaiion of them 
recourse is had only to the Old Testament. 
Aposto- The earliest Christian writings, after those contained 
Fathers, in the Ncw Testament, are a collection of short pieces 
by the cotcmporaries or immediate successors of the 
Apostles ; making together a small volume under the 
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title of the Apostolical Fathers. That these writings, 
whether genuine or not, are for the most part of 
Apostolical antiquity is admitted. But they are purely 
hortatory, and do not refer to questions which concern 
unbelievers ; and for this reason they throw but little 
direct light upon the evidences. The same is likewise 
true, in a greater or less degree, of Irenaeus, Cyprian, 
Epiphanius, and others among the early Fathers. 
Their writings having been composed exclusively for 
the use of Christians, or for the refutation of errors 
within the Church, give us no knowledge of the 
arguments employed for the conversion of Jews or 
Pagans ; but only of the sfcite of the Church, and of 
the doctrines and discipline maintained among its 
members. The works of that age which concern the 
present inquiry are those which were composed either 
in defence of the Gospel, or in opposition to heathenism. 

Confining ourselves to such writers as were bom Fathers 
within the two or three first centuries after the death clmu^"f 
of Christ, the names which present themselves are 
those of Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
TertuUian, Origen, Lactantius, Amobius. • Except 
Origen, all these appear to have been originally either 
Gentiles or heathens ; and the first observation which 
I have to make is, that while all of them, either 
directly or by implication, attribute their own con- 
version to the study of the Old Testament, not one — 
if we except Amobius — appeals to the miracles as 
a proof of Christ's Divine authority. I remember 
many years ago having my observation called to this 
fact by a person, not without a share of leaming, 
who stated it to have been his reason for withholding 
his belief from Christianity. And no doubt it ispaigrave, 
true that the early apologists of Christianity, though 
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alluding to the miracles of Christ as substantiating 
their belief, yet vindicate their belief itself, not on 
this ground, but on the fulfilment of the Hebrew pro- 
phecies, as demonstrated in the rapidity with which, 
agreeably to the language of Scripture, the kingdom of 
Christ, even in that early age, had spread throughout 
the world. 
Justin, There is in Justin's first apology a long and elabo- 

rate statement, in which he produces, through several 
consecutive chapters, the various passages of the Old 
Testament in which the person of Christ, and the 
doctrines which He taught, and the success of his 
preaching, are foreshown ; and he prefaces the state- 
ment by saying, " Lest any one should say, there is 
nothing to hinder, but that He who is called Christ 
among us should have been only a man, and born 
a man ; and have worked by magical arts those 
wonders which we attribute to miraculous powers, and 
therefore consider Him to have been the Son of God ; 
we will proceed to show that our opinions are not 
founded on what persons have said, but on the 
necessity of believing that which was foretold before 
it came to pass ; inasmuch as we have witnessed, and 
do still witness with our own eyes, the fulfilling of 
those predictions : which is a demonstration which 
I think will appear even to you most true and 
certain.'' ^ 
Origcn, I am not aware of any passages in the writings of 
Tertullian or Origen directly ascribing the proof of the 
Divine authority of the miracles of Christ to the 
prophecies concerning Him, as Justin would seem to 
do in the above extract ; but abundance of passages 
may be adduced, in which the argument rests solely 

» Apol. I. § 30. 
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on this testimony ; while I do not think there is one 
in which it is made to rest solely on the miracles. In 
more places than one, Origen charges Celsus with 
unfairness in his objections against the miracles of 
Christ, because he must have known, says Origen, 
that it was not from them that Christians drew their 
proof of His Divine authority, but from the prophecies 
of the Old Testament : ovk 8t8* oireo? ro fiJyiaTov 
w€pl 7779 cvordaea}^ tov *Irfa'ov KeffxiKcujov, 015 otl 
rrpo€<^7fT€v0ri vno tZp napa *lov8aLOL^ irpoifyfjr&v napa- 

A passage still more pointed, to the same purpose, Ltctan- 
is to be found in Lactantius, in the fifth book of his ^*"*« 
Div. Inst. c. 3. " But ApoUonius, it is said, never 
gave himself out to be a god on account of the 
miracles which he wrought : assuredly not. Nor 
should we have believed Christ to have been a God, 
had He merely performed miracles. But learn, that 
we do not believe Him to have been God, solely for 
this reason ; but because we have also seen fulfilled in 
Him all things which the prophets have foretold. He 
did miracles, it is true ; and we might have supposed 
Him to have been a mere theurgist and no more (as 
you now think:, and as the Jews at the time thought), 
if all the prophets, with one consent, had not predicted 
that He would perform such signs." — ^' Disce igitur, si 
quid tihi cordi est, non solum idcirco a nobis Deum 
creditum Christum^ quia mirahilia fecit^ sed quia 
credimus in eo facta esse omnia quce nobis communi- 
cata sunt vaticinio prophetarum. Fecit mirahilia: 
magum putassemu^, ut et vos nunc putatis et Judod 
tunc putaverunty si non ilia ipsa esse facturum 
Christum^ j)^'ophetcB omnes uno spiritu prcedicassentJ* 

These quotations are sufficient to show that the Augustine 
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to same same use which was made of the Old Testament by 
the Apostles, continued to be made of it in the 
Church long after they had ceased to exist, and even 
so late as the fourth century, when the question began 
to change its ground, and Christianity had become 
the established religion of the empire. The passages 
in which the fact is directly asserted occur only here 
and there in the early ecclesiastical writers ; . but 
passages exemplifying the same reasoning, whenever 
the Divine authority of the Gospel was the point at 
issue, might be alleged to an indefinite extent. I do 
not mean to say that they express themselves with 
any sort of reserve about the truth of the miracles of 
Christ, or, in any way, slur over that part of the 
argument in the perfunctory way that persons in 
the present day are sometimes apt to deal with similar 
instances in the Old Testament : far from it ; — but 
assuming the question to be, not the certainty of the 
facts, but the proper explanation, they appeal to the 
Old Testament for the purpose of showing that 
nothing was asserted, or had been believed of Christ, 
or had been taught by Him, without the authority 
of long preceding prophecies, all of which were being 
fulfilled under their eyes. Like the Apostles, they 
adduce the miracles which He wrought as a reciprocal ^ 
test of the prophecies ; but it is to these last that the 
early Fathers formally refer to prove that Jesus was 
the Christ They may have been right or wrong, 
but we have seen what they and their successors 
for many generations have alleged as the proof 
on which they chiefly relied. To doubt their state- 
ments, or to deny that such was the main pillar of 
the argument then depended upon, would seem to be 

^ Isa. Izi. 1, 2, as appropriated by JeBus Himself at Nazareth. 
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flying in the face of the plainest historical evidence. 
** Dicere autem" says St. Augustine, *^ non esse 
aptam gentihus Hehrceam prophetianiy cum videat 
omnes gentes per Hehrceam prophetiam credere in 
Christum, ridicula insania est" ^ 

But though it might be, as Augustine says, " ridicu- ^®I*™*j 
lous madness " to deny the fact, yet we may, without tAm rested 
any such imputation, seek to know more about it than x^ta- 
we can commonly collect from popular works upon ^^^]l^^ 
the evidences. The series of historical events inter- 
vening between the times of the Old and New Testa- 
ments is a subject which has often engaged attention ; 
but the connexion between the belief of the Jewish 
and Christian Revelations (which is much the more 
important question of the two) is commonly passed 
over, or discussed so slightly as to leave very often an 
unsatisfactory impression. The cause of this omission 
may be accounted for ; because, as we have seen in a 
former chapter, the Gospel having become a fact, is 
now able to stand upon the facts as related in the 
New Testament alone, without help from the Old; 
but it did not so stand when it was first proclaimed, 
and could not ; but whi/ it could not do so, ought, I 
think, to have been explained, and is a most inte- 
resting subject of investigation. 

For, in proving any fact to have been miraculous, The un- 
the difficulty is to find a link by which to connect the of miracle 
testimony of the original witnesses as to what they^"^^ 
saw, with the proof of what was no more than a ^^^ > 
mental inference. Did the fact really happen ? That, 

^ Mnoh light is thrown upon this subject by S. Augustine, 
in his minor pieces, especially in the little tract drawn up for 
popular use, '* De Catechisandis Rudibus/* where we seize the 
recognized view and method as it were in the act. — Ed. 
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indeed, may be proved on their mere affirmation. But 
if we go on to ask, How did it happen ? by what 
power or authority ? for what purpose ? these are not 
questions which can be determined as by oath as to 
what the witnesses thought or believed, but on the 
reasons they produced in confirmation of their opinion. 
And these reasons must not be drawn from an argu- 
mentum ad ignorantiamiy as I have before said — be- 
cause no better occurs — nor from the mere wonderful- 
ness of the facts, but ex parte extemi, or what is termed 
the circumstantial evidence, 
and this Now, in the case of miracles which we suppose to 
^ with have been wrought many ages ago, there is no diffi- 
mraciet^ culty in Stating where this is to be sought. For what 
assigned end, we ask, were the miracles performed ? 
What was the character of the end proposed ? Was it 
accomplished ? The now so obvious answer to these 
questions at once enables us to determine whether the 
though miracles were the eflFect of Divine or human agency. 
^y^^^But in the case where we may be supposed to be 
the church examining a priori the meaning and character of signs 
of them, happening before our own eyes and antecedently to the 
event, in order to which they have been exhibited, 
no appeal of this sort can be made. The testimony 
of subsequent experience is here necessarily wanting ; 
and if we should appeal to reason only, all we could 
do would be to show that our explanation of the facts 
involved nothing that was contrary to what we know 
of God s natural government This argument from 
analogy would indeed have been of service in the way 
of defence against those who should have deemed the 
doctrines of Christianity to be abstractedly absurd or 
incredible ; but it can be pushed no farther, even in 
the present day. 



con* 
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Here then it was, at the point where the testimony But, in 
of witnesses could yield no assistance, and where ^*^^*"^^ °^ 

m ' accom- 

reason could oflfer nothing but conjecture, that the pi^^mcnt, 
necessity arose for that indispensable aid which the i\it past. 
Old Testament, and the Prophecies especially, aflForded T«ta-^ 
to the discussions of the Apostles. ™*"'^- 

And here, perhaps, before I proceed, it may be con- 
venient to make some observations of a merely practi- 
cal kind on the effect produced by supposed prophecies 
on the proof of an alleged Divine authority. 

There are many events happening every day in the Know- 
world, which human wisdom might have foreseen as future co 
probable. All facts which depend immediately upon hJSSuy 
the passions and interests of mankind, or which are>™P<»- 
connected together in some known relation of cause 
and effect, may be so classed. But people do not 
commonly waste their thoughts upon contingent 
events, by which is meant events of which no prece- 
dent causes can be assigned beforehand ; for these are 
distant in time, and depend upon a variety and long 
series of circumstances, any one of which not hap- 
pening, or being changed, would break the chain and 
perhaps reverse the result : this is a kind of calcula- 
tion with which men do not commonly amuse their 
minds, as belonging to a field of speculation far 
removed beyond the scope of all human conjecture. 
Any single prediction may come true by chance : the 
thing is possible ; but the supposition of a series of 
predictions coming true by chance is impossible. 
Such a case would constitute the proof of a Divine 
agency as nearly approaching to mathematical cer- 
tainty as any demonstration which can be named. 

In the treatise *'De Natura Deorum," where Cicero Know- 
discusses the proof of a Divine Providence, he makes future a 



can 
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be given by the Stoic lest his argument on the science of divina- 
God alone. ^^^^ ^ considering that to imply a kind of know- 
ledge which presupposes a Divine ruler of the world, 
and which could not exist if it was governed only by 
chance. On the other hand^ he represents his Epicu<> 
rean as denying altogether the possibility of the truth 
of the popular belief, because it assumed the existence 
of a Supreme Being. Josephus, taking the same 
ground, but looking to the other side of the question, 
commends the study of the Jewish Scriptures to the 
heathens ; for by them, he says, may be refuted the 
Epicurean doctrine, which would exclude a Divine 
Providence from the administration of human affairs. 
"For how," he asks, "is it possible that an event 
should be correspondent with a long precedent pre- 
diction, if things below happened by chance, and 
without any control or direction fix)m above ? " If 
future events are known only to Grod, Josephus might 
have added by way of corollary, the foreknowledge 
of such events on the part of man can have been com- 
municated by God alone ; and such communications, 
therefore, must be received as of Divine authority. 
We cannot doubt that there are many truths which 
men are unable to know by the natural channels of 
human knowledge ; and of that kind are the doctrines 
of the Gospel. Supposing those doctrines to be true, ' 
we may, I think, with some confidence venture to 
affirm, that consistently with the freedom of the 
human will, and with the present principles of the 
human understanding, mankind originally could not 
have known them to have been from God, except by 
means of some preparatory dispensation analogous to 
the proof which is embodied in the Jewish Scriptures. 
The reasons of this opinion are founded upon the fact. 
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that at the time when the doctrines of the Gospel 
were first preached, mankind could not certainly 
know them to be of Divine authority by their natural 
powers of reasoning, but only by some a priori proof, . 
such as could not be had from the nature of things. 
They could not be made to seem antecedently probable, 
except on a supposition of some previous supernatural 
communication analogous to prophetic inspiration. * 

Having prefaced these few remarks on the general 
subject, I shall now say a few words upon Prophecy in 
its particular bearings. 

And let me first mention among the most important Prophecy ■ 
characteristics of this proof, as we find it in the Old S'SSic. 
Testament, that it stands evidently clear of all sus- 
picion of fraud or contrivavce of any sort. If the 
subject of the prophecy be some event over which 
human agents can exercise no control, such a sup- 
position is excluded, even where the event is to 
happen within the lifetime of those to whom the pre- 
diction was delivered ; but if the prediction was made 
many generations before the time of its fulfilment, the 
notion of collusion becomes impossible. For collusion 
is the first suspicion which occurs to the mind in the 
case of any other proffeijed miracle ; but, in the case 
of proof from prediction, this particular ground of 
disbelief is, of course, shut out. Other miracles are, as 
it were, each, but units, so that a proof, by theae satis- 
factorily constituted, is one which can be formed only 
by a process of addition ; but predictive proof may be 
combined into a regular scheme; so that the force 
of the evidence, as well as the extent, both of time 
and place, over which the knowledge of it may be 
spread, may, without any diminution of its influence, 
be multiplied ad infinitum. 
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One great Let US suppose, for example, some great event in 
predicted, history to have been clearly predicted ; one which no 
Sippened * c^^certed efforts of mankind could possibly have 
by chance, brought to pass, and the causes of which were so 
complicated, and so remotely connected with each 
other, both in time as well as place, that the sup- 
position of its having been foreseen by human wisdom 
is made impossible. The case is readily imagined; 
for most historical events are of this description. 
Unless, then, the previous knowledge of this event 
was communicated to mankind in some miraculous 
manner, we must of necessity conclude that it hap- 
pened by chance, and was the result of one of those 
blind coincidences which sometimes happen, no one 
can tell how or why. 
Not 50, Put the case, however, that there was a series of 
^tTr*^' such prophecies, by different persons and in different 
connected g^ggg^ ^ut all announcing this same event, and each of 
bearing them adding in succession some limitation, or sup- 
event, plying some circumstance, which had before been 
omitted; suppose, farther, that the authors of these 
successive prophecies had professed to write, not as of 
themselves, but from the illumination of God : would 
any one in such a case contend that the coincidence 
of the event with the predictions, as previously under- 
stood by mankind, was only accidental? But the 
improbability of such an explanation may be inde- 
finitely increased, if necessary, until it becomes a 
mathematical impossibility, 
much I have here been supposing the predictions to be 

more on multiplied, but the subject of them all to be one and 
events, the Same event But let the subject of the prophecy 
itself be manifold ; and so put the case of one such 
great and leading fact, being connected with other 
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facts happening in diflFerent generations, or in diflFerent 
parts of the world ; all emanating, as it would seem, 
from many distant points, and yet controlled by secret 
reference directed to one common centre; and so 
eflFectively co-operating in the accomplishment of some 
paramount and stated end as at length to have united 
the thoughts and hopes of mankind in one united feel- 
ing of definite expectation. If, now, one by one, and in 
due order, every particular local or subordinate event 
was regularly brought to pass, and the hopes and 
doubts and opinions of mankind were all left to ter- 
minate in the establishment of one great revelation : 
1 ask, whether the most sceptical man that ever lived 
would be content to explain all this on the doctrine 
of chances? On the contrary, I think he would at 
once admit that in such a case as I have been imagin- 
ing, it would demonstrate the certainty of a Divine 
testimony to the cause assigned for the event by 
irresistible evidence. 

On this scheme of evidence, the greater the number And the 
of the events predicted, and the farther removed from Srnum- 
each other in time and place, the stronger the proof ^'» ^® 
becomes that their fulfilment was not effected by mere super- 
human concert. The more wonderful we suppose ^r'*' 
them to be, and the more contrary to the ordinary 
course of events, the less likely it is that the prediction 
was the fruit of chance. The greater the end to be 
accomplished, the more remote from the conjectures of 
reason, the more improbable, according to the principles 
of human knowledge, — so much the more credible and 
intelligible becomes that explanation which ascribes 
such unforeseen whole to God's providence. 

In all that I have here been saying, my object has ^"^^° 
been to describe, as enounced in a general way, what Jewish 
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ch^Jn ^ appears to be the theoretic, rather than the historical, 
revelation, relation on which the Jewish dispensation stands 
towards the revelation of Christ. In fact, it is from 
a close examination of the principles of evidence on 
which the elder economy appears to have been pro- 
videntially designed, that I have derived my remarks. 
But the hypothesis of this provisional economy, when 
viewed in the light, not of a bare antecedent, but of a 
preparation for the New Institution, will be further 
illustrated by imagining a supposed case, not of a com- 
munication from God, but generally of an embassy 
sent by the ruler of some empire to a dependent state ; 
taking care in each particular to preserve the parallel 
between the two revelations. By substituting the 
words "God," and "Jesus Christ," and "mankind," 
and the "doctrines of the Gospel," and the "mira- 
cles of the New Testament," and the " prophecies of 
the Old," for the corresponding names of persons 
and things in the parallel but secular transactions 
I am about to propose, we shall, I think, easily con- 
ceive what the reasoning may have been on which the 
reception of Christianity, especially by the various 
adherents from Israel, was originally founded. For 
prophecy is not only the least ambiguous proof of a 
Divine interposition ; it guarantees, in the case of a 
revelation, the missive itself or the letter of credit, aa 
we may say, on which God, with His own hand, may 
write the subject-matter of His will. What I mean 
is, that not only may mankind, by means of prophecy, 
be prepared beforehand to receive a revelation an- 
nounced from above ; but they may also be prepared 
beforehand to distinguish at the proper time the very 
truths and doctrines which they shall there be 
summoned to receive. 
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No figure can more correctly represent the idea Prophets 
to be conveyed, as there is none more common with Apostles 
writers both of the Old and New Testaments, than]^^." 
that which teaches us to consider the Prophets and**^®"* 
Apostles as ambassadors from God to mankind. In 
the third chapter of Exodus, where God commissions 
Moses to communicate to Pharaoh, as well as to the 
children of Israel, His command that the latter should 
depart from Egypt to sacrifice to Him in the wilder- 
ness, this character of an ambassador from heaven is 
distinctly attributed to him, St. Paul, in a like sense, 
calls himself an " ambassador, though in bonds." In 
the case of a revelation, it is a title which represents 
very accurately the functions which the first teachers 
of it have to perform ; for they have no judgment 
or discretion of their own to exercise, their whole 
authority being derived from the instructions under 
which they act ; and those instructions may refer as 
well to a religious as to a political communication. 

Putting, then, out of view the subject-matter of Case of an 
the supposed commission, let us keep our mind simply s^ewLt 
on the idea here presented to us, of an embassy sent ^ p®*°*' 
by the sovereign of some powerful empire to the 
subjects of a dependent state. And let us suppose 
the proposal of which he was the bearer to be of a 
kind not very probable in itself, and rendered stiU less 
so from the absence of the external marks of dignity 
usually seen in the person of an ambassador. 

Under such circumstances, it is evident that the So that 
court to whom he was sent would require, in the first couilT 
place, some proof of his commission, and of his pre- 1^^ ^Te?^ 
tensions to the character which he assumed. For this dentiais, 
purposie it would not be enough, any more than in 
the case of the Apostles, to bring general testimonials. 
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whatever might be their nature, to the honesty and 
respectability of his personal character; nor, sup- 
posing doubts to have been suggested as to his 
authority, would they be removed by oflFering to show 
the reasonableness, and usefulness, and importance of 
the propositions which he had to communicate ; he 
would be required to bring the credibility of his 
powers under what Warburton, speaking of the 
miracles of Christ, calls " the broad seal and signature 
of his master," before the proposals to be made would 
be taken into consideration, 
if ^^u^Irt ^^ know that the mysterious and severe doctrines 
surmised of the Gospcl form a main cause of the opposition 
unwd- it has encountered. Well, then, let us suppose the 
^"** proposals in question, instead of seeming reasonable 
and beneficial, to turn out on enquiry to be in the 
highest degree unpalatable, as tending to subvert all 
received opinions and interests ; and not at all .of a 
kind likely, in the apprehension of the people ad- 
dressed, to have proceeded from the quarter to which 
they were ascribed: — ^it is plain, on this fresh suppo- 
sition, that new matter of doubt arises, 
after^. In the first place,* room is here still left for the 
deception suspiciou of possiblc deception. The credentials may 

just con- ... • • 1 

ceivabie. be supposititious, or have been improperly obtained; 
or, even if this were deemed unlikely, considering the 
character of his communication, yet the very person 
by whom they were conveyed might possibly have 
mistaken the true meaning of his instructions, and 
in the proposals delivered by him have spoken accord- 
ing to his own folly or fancy, rather than according to 
the real sentiments of him by whom he was sent, or. 
the interests of those to whom he. was accredited. 
At all events, it is just conceivable that not even the 
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seal and signature of the master would, by itself 
alone, in the circumstances here stated, shut out all 
doubt of its authenticity : the possibility of mistake 
or deception would not be infallibly excluded. 

In this situation of the case, we shall, then, make in cmc of 
a third supposition. That at the time when Christ Propheu 
appeared, an expectation prevailed, not only among ^"J^* 
the Jews, but among all the surrounding nations, of ^°^**"*"' 
some Divine communication to mankind, is a well- 
known fact, to which it is sufficient, at the present 
moment, to have alluded. I shall hereafter have 
occasion to speak of it more at large. Let us there- 
fore assume a similar fact, as part of the case we are 
imagining. With this view, suppose it to have been 
known beforehand and expected, that an ambassador 
of an unusual character, bearing a mysterious com- 
munication of some sort, was to be sent to the people 
we are here supposing. Or, to make the parallel more 
exact, let us put the case of a sealed document, to 
use an expression both of Isaiah and Daniel,^ having 
preceded his arrival, of which every one had heard, 
.but which was not to be opened until after his pre- 
sentation. Here, then, at last would be an absolute 
test that would at once determine the true character 
of the pretended Divine messenger. If, upon open- 
ing the " seal of the book," respecting whose authority 
we are supposing no question to be made, its contents 
should be found to agree, in all the important and in 
many circumstantial points, with his precedent report, 
the prudence, the justice, the propriety of the pro- 
positions would be open to examination perhaps ; but 
no question would now remain about the authority 
on which the propositions were made, nor any doubt 

^ Isa. xxix. 11. Dan. zii. 9. 
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either about the character of the bearer of them, or 
the fidelity with which he had fulfilled his instructions. 
Now, the only difference between this hypothesis, and 
that on which the Jewish Scripture pretends to have 
been designed, is just, in this point, the authority on 
which we are stating them to have been respectively 
founded. Assuming that to have been not only royal, 
■ but Divine y the prudence and justice and propriety of 
the propositions would no longer be questioned by any 
reflecting man. 
when He Observe, then, that in the hypothesis on which the 
pected; Apostlcs had to rcasou with the Jews — that the 
s^, "he f^ll powers of their Master were from God — the Old 
^J^^'^csta- Testament held exactly the same place in the evidence 
for this as a sealed document in the case we have 
been speaking of. It is certain that at the period 
when our Saviour appeared, the Jews were expect- 
ing the Messiah. Moreover, an opinion prevailed 
universally among them, that the contents of the 
prophecies, either directly or indirectly, referred ex- 
clusively and definitely to the times and things that 
were to come to pass in His day or in the latter days. 
On these points there was at that moment no con- 
troversy, neither was there any as to the Divine 
character of the messenger whom they were to look 
for, or as to the full powers with which He was to be 
There invested. All this was so much part of the popular 
iMwks, but belief that the absence of any glorious attributes, and 
the even marked obscurity of our Lord's outward 
appearance while on earth, were but the means taken, 
in the wisdom of God, for concealing His true character 
fi:om the eyes of men, so long as this might be con- 
ducive to His purpose, 
many His rcsurrcction from the grave and ascension into 
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heaven, followed, as these events were, by the shower of i)robabiii.\ 
miraculous gifts vouchsafed to the followers of Christ, I^y^ * 
began to let light in upon their understandings ; but^^*^* 
still there was at least a possibility of error. The 
message communicated to mankind was found an ' 
unwelcome one ; in the highest degree improbable ; 
overthrowing every previous imagination, and in other 
respects unpalatable to the pride of human reason. 

But the Apostles appealed to the Old Testament, — in this 
to the sealed document. They compared the several AposU«» 
marks of the promised Messiah with the life and^^^j^j 
history of Jesus Christ His nation; the place of document, 
His birth ; the tribe and family from which He was 
to come ; the time of His appearing ; the treatment He 
experienced ; His personal character and deportment ; 
the miracles He had wrought; — all these they find 
agreeing. Looking still farther backwards^ they would 
find, folded up, but under the same seal, and now con- 
cealed under types and figurative prophecies, the very 
doctrinal propositions which the preachers had already 
been instructed to communicate. Then was plainly which 
to be deciphered the reason of the Lord's sufferings SSngs 
and passion with that of numberless allusions in His *^^^'' 
teaching, which, misunderstood at the time, were then 
recalled to their recollection, and became clear to their 
understanding, as the needed explanation of the new 
situation. 

There is no controversy here, for I now am only This wa» 
endeavouring to state what appears to have been the Ind^*"*' 
hypothesis on which the Apostles placed the* argu- 
ment That which the Jews denied was not the 
legitimacy of the hypothesis, that the Messiah's advent 
would be accredited from the Prophets, the point at 
which they joined issue with the Apostles was, whether 
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Jesus of Nazareth was the very Messiah ? and whether 
the doctrines, also, which the Apostles announced, on 
His authority, were or were not the same doctrines 
as had been hidden under the types and shadows of 
the Old Testament ? 
Tiffu, as Tirm^ the only infallible interpreter of prophecy, 

scclbM ^^® '^^^ ^^^ ®^^^ determined this question in the 
^e^^' affirmative. Such, at least, is the conviction of 
affirmative Christians. For the prophecies have now found their 
^ent! completion in the success of the Gospel, and its final 
establishment in the belief of mankind. 

But this success, which is now the peremptory and 
only regular proof, was plainly not a topic which 
could be appealed to in the time of the Apostles, or 
in the early days before the religious regime which 
they then announced had been by any considerable 
number received. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON PROPHECY AS INTERPRETED BY THE JEWS. 

Obscurity of Jewish prophecy — Its sense determined by Jewish 
Church interpretation from Jewish authors. 

The obvious fault which is found with a large number So-caiied 
of the Scripture prophecies, is the vague and indeter- of\he i ro-' 
minate language in which sometimes the subject- ^^"^"^^ 
matter, sometimes the prediction itself, is couched. 
In the case of the pretended heathen oracles, their 
amphibolical obscurity was a matter of proverbial 
observation : it was a saying of Aristotle that oracle- 
mongers never define : oi xpijaiioXoyoL ov TrpoopCCovrai 
note. In truth, it is a difficulty not peculiar to false 
prophecies, but in some degree is almost inherent in 
the very nature of such evidence itself. 

When the subject of a prophecy is some specific bJ^^^^^c t 
event only, such as was the destruction of Babylon, in matter 
or the time of the sojourning of the people of Israel fact, 
in Egypt, there is nothing to hinder the language 
from being plain and unambiguous ; but unless the 
scope of the prediction be not the apparition of a 
momentous personality, but simply a matter of fact, 
or something equally determinate, a certain degree of 
verbal obscurity can hardly be avoided. How, for 
instance, in the case of the letter of the Old Testament, **» ^-^ ^ 

case of 

was the person of Christ to be so distinguished dn^ person ot 

N 



in 
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Christ, or that His office and character might be immediately 
ocnnes. j^^^^j^ 2 And stiU more, how were the profound 

truths or propositions intended to be revealed, to 
be foretold in such sort as that, when revealed, no 
doubt should exist as to their Divine authority ? 
But Accordingly, I do not mean to say that the pro- 

then" oJe phecies of the Old Testament are all and each of 
riaUon^ them, if separately weighed and examined, so clearly 
stniction worded as never to admit of any grammatical diver- 
Lnd on sity of constructiou ; far from it. But this only in- 
pu^'? creases the difficulty of explaining how it came to 
pass that an exact and detailed tradition had existed 
in the Jewish Church, apparently from time imme- 
morial, both as to the general application of the pro- 
phetical parts of Scripture, and also as to the particular 
meaning, also, of sundry detached passages; while, 
point by point, this traditional interpretation came to 
be actually realized. 
So no It is common to hear much fault found with the 

aiTatAat manner in which passages from the Old Testament 
they ^^' ^^ applied by the writers of the New. Sometimes 
pointed to their interpretations are said to be forced ; sometimes 
only, ' they are accused of having mistaken the sense ; and 
t^^jesul? in many instances of having considered expressions 
and allusions as prophetic, which, it is said, are not 
stamped with any such character. Much learning 
has often been shown in vindicating the Apostles from 
these charges; but the proper explanation is to be 
found, not in the critical exposition of the passages, 
but in that which is no more than an historical state- 
ment; namely, that, with the exception of certain 
prophecies which are of an exceptional kind, which I 
shall hereafter discuss, — in no instance, that I am 
aware of, do the Apostles ever apply to Jesus Christ 
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any passages from the Old Testament, which had not 
been regarded as prophetical by the Jews of their own 
day, and had been so regarded long before ; and which 
moreover, had always been referred, in the synagogues, 
to the Messiah. Whatever diflFerence of opinion may 
now exist on this point between Jews and Christians 
has arisen since the introduction of Christianity. At 
the time when it appeared, there was no controversy 
as to the meaning of the several passages which the 
Apostles adduced, but only as to the reasons which 
they assigned for applying that meaning to Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

This, I think, is evident upon the very face of the As seen in 
narrative parts of the New Testament, no less than in tamentr 
every one of the Apostolic Epistles. Not a hint is to ^^^* 
be found in the former of any contradiction having 
been oifered to Jesus, or afterwards to the Apostles, 
as having misapplied the Scriptures ; and with respect 
to the Epistles and Acts of the Apostles, it will be 
seen, upon examination, that unless we suppose an 
agreement of opinion up to a certain point between 
the writers and their opponents, in respect of the 
general quotations alleged by the former, their argu- 
ments will not have common sense. While, on the 
other hand, the very absence of all such discussion, 
and the total silence as to any doubt or contrariety of 
interpretation, may seem to furnish as strong a pre- 
sumption as a negative inference can do, that in the 
premises at least, from which either party reasoned, 
no disagreement existed, or could exist. 

But we are not left to merely negative proof of this. Positive 
nor to the evidence of writings which have been com- From exist- 
posed by Christians. There are still in existence Jewish UJ|s^"^" 
documents, about whose authenticity no question has ofJews, 
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been ever raised on any side, which remove all un- 
certainty as to the belief of the Jews, at the time when 
Christianity first appeared, on the points then at issue, 
especially The Jcwish writcrs, or perhaps, I should rather say, 

those be- i • . • • • r 

fore last Auch wntiugs as are now m our possession, may be 
dispersion, ^assed uudcr two heads : those which were written 
before, and those which have been written since the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The latter, though often 
valuable for explaining the text of the Bible, do not 
possess the same importance in the determination of 
points of controversy turning upon the original sense 
of the prophecies. The question between us and the 
Jews is not, what does Maimonides say, or Joseph 
Albo, or Kimchi, or Abarbanel, whose opinions have 
been often guided in a great measure by a desire to 
oppose the Christian interpretation ; but what, in each 
instance, was ih^ interpretation current in the syna- 
gogue in the age of the Apostles. The change which 
has been effected in the opinions obtaining among the 
Jews by the establishment of the Gospel is plainly 
marked ; so that whenever we find two senses of any 
passage, one of which is more, and the other less 
favourable to the Christian scheme, it may commonly 
be concluded that the former is the ancient, and the 
latter the modem interpretation. 
These last Omitting all notice, then, of the last, and attending 
senM wSr only to the ancient exposition, it may, I think, be 
tha^given \^^^ dowu as a general rule, to which there are not 
ties. more than five or six exceptions (and they admitting 
of explanation), that the sense which was put upon 
the several prophecies quoted by the Apostles was the 
same as had been put upon them by the Jewish people 
in general, as was then taught in their synagogues. 
None, Except the Targums, or Chaldee Paraphrases of 
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Onkelos on the Pentateuch, and Jonathan on the however, 
Prophets, there are no strictly Jewish writings extant, Ta^ms 
the composition of which is certainly known to have ^^ 
been so early as the Christian epoch. Though the 
traditions which have been collected in the Mischna Mischna. 
belong themselves, for the most part, to a very much 
earlier date, yet the compilation of them was made 
in the second century. The commentary on the 
Mischna, or, as it is called, the Gemara, belongs to a Gemara. 
much later period ; and the contents of it, like those 
of the Mischna itself, are of various ages : some before 
Christ, and some as late as the fifth and sixth centuries. 

In addition to these sources of information respect- Midrashtic 

boolcs 

ing the traditional opinions of the ancient synagogue, 
are the Rabbinical commentaries on the several books 
of the Old Testament, called **Libri Midraschici." The 
authors of these books are supposed to have lived, 
some of them before Christ, and others successively in 
the second, and third, and fourth centuries. 

But next to the Targums themselves, the work most Sohar. 
important to our present purpose is the Sepher Sohar, 
or "Liber Splendoris," ascribed to the great Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Jochai, who flourished in the generation 
immediately following the Apostolic age. The author 
was important enough to have been a mark for per- 
secution under Hadrian, in his own lifetime, in Bar- 
cocheba's revolt, and his writings remained in the com- 
parative obscurity of the Palestinian schools for several 
centuries ; but these afterwards won their way among 
the Jews of profounder learning, and now constitute 
the basis of the theological Cabala. If we may believe 
Schoettgen, from whom my information is chiefly 
drawn, R. Simeon refers to the Messiah, not only all 
the passages of the Old Testament which were so 
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applied by the Apostles, but numberless other passages. 

to which they do not advert ; and so nearly do his 

own deductions from the Jewish Scriptures approach 

to the sense ascribed to them by the Apostles, that the 

controversy would seem not so much to regard the 

meaning of the prophecies, as the question whether 

that meaning was or was not rightly applied to Jesus 

of Nazareth. So entirely was this the case, that 

Schoettgen came to the conclusion that the author of 

the Sohar, though outwardly a. Jew, must in his secret 

mind have been a Christian.^ 

All favour- Whatever reliance ought to be placed on the 

mon^to be testimony of these several authorities in the instances 

taken as ^^erc it prcsscs agaiust the Christians, yet the most 

genuine. . . ,. . 

scrupulous weigher of evidence may dismiss all 
jealousy from his mind, whenever the evidence is in 
their favour. The Jews, no doubt, have in numerous 
cases thrown aside the testimony of ancient witnesses ; 
but it may be questioned whether any instance can 
be produced of their having knowingly done so, 
except in this case. To suppose that they would, 
under any circumstances, depart from the tradition, 
where to do so would open a door to arguments in 
favour of Christianity, is as contrary to probability 
as any supposition that we could name. " Whoever," 
says R Simeon (quoted by Schoettgen), " shall pro- 
pose any interpretations of the word, except such as 
he has heard from the mouth of the Rabbins, him 
shall the holy, blessed God punish in the world to 
come : and when his soul shall seek to enter into its 
habitation, they shall cause him to be thrust forth 
from among the Uving." 
For since Certainly the spirit of this admonition has been 

^ Ft(2e Note A, at end of chapter. 
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transgressed in various instances by the Jews, mthedis- 
silently dropping many doctrines and traditions ofSSSok 
their Church which aflForded a handle to their adver- ^jfied 
saries ; but I question whether any case can be men- *» opposite 

sense. 

tioned, from the days of Christ to the present, in which 
an opinion has been engrafted upon their ancient 
traditions, the tendency of which was to confirm the 
truth of the Gospel I shall not here enter upon a 
critical examination of any particular prophecies ; it is 
sufficient for all the purposes I have in view to show 
that the sense put upon them by the writers of the 
New Testament is the same as was then put upon them 
by the Jewish Church ; that is, not a sense of their 
own, but one which, whether agreeable to the canons 
of criticism or not, was at that time not disputed. 

The proofs of this fact come now to be considered. The two 
The first authority is that of the Targums. This^^y""' 
word signifies nearly the same as we mean by thePf'^- 
word Paxaphrase. and denotes not, indeed, a mere^ ""• 
granmiatical version, but a running translation, ad 
populum^ of the immediately intended sense. The 
Chaldee Paraphrases are supposed to have had their 
origin in the synagogues so widely established after 
the return from Babylon, when the Hebrew ceased to 
be a vernacular tongue, and was not understood, 
except by the priests and Levites.^ When the Law, 
therefore, was read in the synagogue after the restora- 
tion of the Jews, an interpreter became necessary, 

^ These paraphrastic comments were, in pnrsnanoe of Jewish 
manners, not at the beginning committed to writing ; but syna- 
gogues, or, as we might say, chapels, multiplying, competent 
paraphrasts, or ministers of sufficient education, were not found 
to serve them in equal number in remoter quarters, and so to 
meet this need, and promote uniformity, these Targums were 
adopted, and practically sanctioned, as a sort of Authorized 
Version. — Ed. 
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whose duty was to translate aloud, in Babylonic or 
Chaldee, for the people, the words which the priest 
had first recited in the original Hebrew. This was 
done, verse by verse, from the beginning to the end 
of each section ; at first extempore, but afterwards the 
interpretations were committed to writing, and con- 
stitute the Targums now in the possession of the 
Jews. They are, for the most part, nearly literal, 
except that in such passages of Hebrew origin, where 
an allusion to the Messiah is supposable only, in the 
Chaldee Paraphrase the fact is expressly indicated. 
Not so Farther than this one continuous reference to 

Taimudic Mcssiah, the Targums — as meant alone for reading 
tr"adkions ^ pubHc worship — convcy no information concern- 
ing the current opinions of the ancient synagogue, or 
schools ; for this knowledge we must consult the 
other writings of the Jews, which I just now men- 
tioned. These are filled exclusively with Eabbinical 
traditions, most of them of little intrinsic value, but 
often throwing important light upon the question at 
present before us. Any knowledge I have of them 
is entirely at second-hand ; but the reader will find all 
the information he requires in the works of Lightfoot 
and of Schoettgen, and especially of the latter. If 
to these he will add the "Pugio Fidei "^ of Raymundus 
Martini, he will be able to instruct himself very fully 
as to the opinions held by the ancient Jews respect- 
ing the proper interpretation of the several prophecies 
referred to Christ by the Apostles. Every statement 

^ " Pujifio fidei advorsus manroB et JudBBOs," the great reper- 
tory of Baymond Martini, Spanish Dominican, a.d. 1260-1286, 
devoted to missions among Jews, with whom he held many public 
disputations. The object of this vast repertory was to evinoe 
the agreement of the genuine Rabbinical tradition, which he was 
the first to explore, with the Christian faith as known in the 
time of this intelligent and laborious writer. — Eo. 
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made in these works is supported by references in 
the words of the original author ; and the reader will 
seldom meet with any instances in which the quota- 
tions do not bear out the conclusions drawn from them. 

In order to keep the proofs within a reasonable as on 
compass, it will be better if we confine them to a ^S^i^ah. 
fixed part of the Old Testament. By far the largest 
number of the passages alleged by the writers of the 
New Testament are from Isaiah and the Psalms. 
Let us then take these two books only, and examine, 
one by one, every passage quoted from them as 
applicable to Christ^ Afterwards let us turn to 
Schoettgen, or the " Pugio Fidei," to see in each case 
whether the same passages were referred by the 
ancient synagogue to the Messiah. Whenever this 
shall appear to be the case, it will be plain that the 
use made of them by the Apostles was agreeable to 
the tradition of the elders, and not a private inter- 
pretation of their own. I find only ten of the Psalms 
to which any allusion is made in the New Testament, 
and about twenty-three passages from the same book 
quoted by the Apostles, and referred to Christ ; and 
if we may trust to the references given by Schoettgen 
and Eaymundus Martini, they are all of them, either 
generally or particularly, so applied in the Targums 
or old Rabbinical writers. 

Ps. u. 1, 2. 6. 8, quoted Acts iv. 25. 28 ; xiii. 33. Psalms. 
Referred to the Messiah in Melchita, fol. 3, 3. Sohar. 
Gen. Midrash. Tehillim. 

^ Thoiigli most important references, to other passages also 
of the Prophets, and that not in the allusive or adventitious 
sense, always in nse hut never authoritative, but in direct 
application, are found in the Talmud, and books of venerated 
authority. See the learned " Harmonie de I'^glise et de la 
Synagogue," by Chev. Drach, a consummate Talmudist, and 
apparently competent cabalist, Paris, 2 vols., 1844. — Ed. 
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Ps. viii. 4. 6, quoted Heb. ii. 6. 9. Referred to the 
Messiah in Tikkune Sohar. c. 70. 

Ps. xvi. 8. 11, quoted Acts ii. 25. 32. Referred to 
the Messiah in Bereschith rabba, sect. 88. 

Ps. xxii. 1. 8. 16. 18, quoted Matt, xxvii. 46. 
Referred to the Messiah in Midrash. Tehillim. Pesikta 
Rabbathi in Talkut Simeoni. fol. 56. 4. Sohar. Numer. 
foL 100. 

Ps. xl. 6. 8, quoted Heb. x. 5. 10. Referred to the 
Messiah in Midrash. Ruth, fol. 43. 3, 4. 

Ps. xlv. 1. 7, quoted Heb. i. 8, 9. Rom. ix. 5. 
Referred to the Messiah in Targum. Sohar ; and also 
by the modem Jewish commentators. 

Ps. Ixviii. 18, 19, quoted Ephes. iv. 8. Referred 
to the Messiah by R. Obadja Haggaon, cited by 
Cartwright. Schemoth rabba, sect 35. 

Ps. Ixix. 21, quoted Matt, xxvii. 34. 48 — Gall and 
vinegar given to Christ to drink. I have found no 
Jewish authority for the application of this particular 
fact to the Messiah, either in Schoettgen or the 
" Pugio Fidei ; " but the Psalm itself is applied to 
Him generally by several writers quoted by Martini. 

Ps. ex. 1. 4, quoted Heb. v. 5, 6 ; vi. 19, 20. 
Compare Sohar. Gen. fol. 35. Sohar. Num. fol. 99. 
Midrash. Tehillim ad loc. Targum. Sohar. chadash, 
fol. 42. Gen. fol. 42. 29. 

Ps. cxviii. 22, 23. Compare Sohar. Gen. fol. 118. 
Idem Nimier. fol. 86, et passim, 

I have specified these several texts, together with 
the places of the New Testament and of the Rab- 
binical writers in which they are severally referred to. 
But we are not to conclude that the Psalms and 
passages here quoted are the only ones so explained by 
All ob- the s3aiagogue. Many places in every part of Scrip- 
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ture are applied to the times of the Messiah by the scure pas- 
ancient Jewish Church which are not noticed in the feSSiTo 

Apostolical writings. A principle of interpretation Hi?ki!?g?' 
adopted by the Targumists would appear to have been, ^o"- 
that whenever expressions were found in the Hagio- 
grapha or other prophetical writings, convejring a 
meaning too high and comprehensive to admit of an 
historical application to known persons or things, such 
expressions ought to be referred to the Messiah or His 
kingdom. As to double senses, I am not aware of 
any sound authority for the existence of such a notion 
in the Jewish commentators. Their rule would seem to 
have been founded on the opposite supposition : that 
no prophecy could have two senses ; and therefore 
when the words of the inspired writer, taken literally, 
afforded no satisfactory meaning, it was a proof that 
they were to be understood prophetically. The idea of 
a double sense implies an ex post facto interpretation 
not likely to have occurred to the minds either of 
Jews or Christians before the preaching of the Gospel. 
Actions and things, viewed as types, do involve the sup- 
position of a double sense ; but there is some difficulty 
in comprehending clearly what is the meaning, or could 
have been the design, of a double prophecy} But to 
return to the subject more immediately before us. 
Of the sixty- six chapters which compose the Book 

^ No Bucli thing, doubtless, as a double propbecv in this 
sense, but there is possibility for two predictions within one 
pieeey each distinct in its own topio, of which the first, or 
minor, should serve implicitly, and after the peculiar economy 
prevailing in Israel, as the sign or guarantee to ootemporaries 
of the remote — ^yet always analogous — accomplishment of the 
second ; the sign thus would serve, in the interim, as a word 
to the " wise ; " the object of the prophecy proper is but one, 
the antecedent serving only as a iign of it. Vide Note B, at 
end of chapter. 
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of Isaiah, all, except fifteen, are referred by one 
Jewish writing or another to the "times" of the 
Messiah, as His kingdom is commonly designated ; but 
in the New Testament, I think, there are not quota- 
tions from more than sixteen or seventeen. 
Isaiah. Isa. ii. 1. 5. Conversiou of the Gentiles. John x. 

16. Acts xxviii. 28. These passages are applied to 
the Messiah in the Targum, and generally by Jewish 
commentators, both ancient and recent. 

Isa. vii. 14. The miraculous birth of Christ. " Hoc 
caputy^ says Schoettgen, " Judcei antiqtdoreSy ex 
inscitid, juniores verOy ex malitid neglexerunt" I 
shall take occasion, in the following chapter, to offer 
some remarks upon this important prophecy, which 
will, I hope, both explain the ignorance of the ancient 
Jews, and vindicate the present from the charge here 
preferred by Schoettgen ; but in the mean time, it is 
sufficient to say, that this prophecy stands out almost 
singly, as one which the Apostles have applied to 
Christ on their own authority. 

Isa. viiL 13, 14. Christ, a stone of stumbling. Rom. 
ix. 33 ; 1 Pet. ii. 7, 8. Applied to the Messiah in 
Sanhedrim, fol. 38. Breschith rabba, sect. 42. fol. 40. 

Isa. ix. " Unto us a child is bom." This very 
important prophecy is referred to the Messiah in the 
Targum ; and it is generally so understood by Chris- 
tians. Nevertheless, I cannot satisfy myself that any 
allusion to it is to be found in the New Testament.^ 

Isa. xviii. 16. Christ, the chief corner-stone. 1 Pet. 
ii. 3. 6. Applied to the Messiah in Sanhedrim, fol 

* ** Unto you is horn this day in the city of David a Saviour 
who is the Lord Messiah " ? See also on Isa. ix. 6. the Targnm, 
with illustrations, in the '* Harmonie de T^glise et de la Syna- 
gogue," by the learned Talmudist, M. Draoh, — a treasure of 
such lore. — Ed. 
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98. 1. Talkut Simeoni, i. fol. 49. 3. Breschith 
Kezara citante Raymundo Martini in " Pug, Fid." ii. 
4. p. 313. 

Isa. XXX. 3y 4. 15. Miracles of the Gospel and 
effusion of the Spirit. Acts ii. 4. Rom. xi. 18. 
Compare Tanchuma, fol. 1, 2. Debarim rabba, sect. 
6. fol. 258. 2. Sohar, chadash, fol. 89. 3. 

Isa. xxxi. Times of the Messiah. New Testament 
pdsdm. See Pesikta rabbathi, fol. 29. 3. Tan- 
chuma. Talkut Simeoni, i. fol. 157. 1. Sohar. Exod. 
fol. 34. col. 134. 

Isa. xl. John the forerunner of Christ. This 
chapter is referred to the Messiah by the present Jews, 
as well as by the ancient. See Kimchi. Aben Esra. 
Pesikta in Talkut Simeoni, ii. fol. 49. 1, as quoted by 
Schoettgen in loco. 

Isa. xlii. 1. 7. 16. New Testament j^cwsim. Applied 
to Christ in the Targum, and by all the present Jews. 

Isa. liii. The whole chapter is referred explicitly to 
the Messiah^ in the New Testament, as it also is from 
liL 13. 16 to end of liii. in the Targum, to Messiah, 
or to Israel in time of Messiah ; and in the Sohar 
as well, in a profound sense. 

Isa. Iv. 1. 5. Christ, the living water. John iv. 
10. 14. Schoettgen quotes from Galatinus, Breschith 
rabba ad Genes, xlix. 14 ; but the passage is not found, 
he tells us, in the editions which he has consulted. 

Isa. Ix. Glory of Christ s kingdom. New Testament 
passim. So applied in the Targum, and by the ancient 
Jewish Church passim. 

Isa. Ixi. Christ anointed by the Spirit. Luke iv. 
16. Matt. iii. 16, 17. This chapter is referred to the 
Messiah by the modern Jewish commentators, as well 
as the ancient. 

^ See Note at end of ohapter. 
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Tarpms If it would not be tedious, it would be a taak of no 
authonty^' difficulty, to go through the remaining passages quoted 
^^f^^^hoTSL the Old Testament by the Apostles, in confir- 
positive mation of Christ's Divine commission. They are, I 
"notes" believe, not more than between twenty and thirty; 
for'^us and with the single exception of Job xix. 25 (about 
ITt^^ which the Jews, both of the present and of former 
g»»™s- times are silent), in every instance the authority of 
the ancient synagogue may be produced, in confir- 
mation of the interpretation the Apostles aflfixed. 

With respect to the more important of the prophe- 
cies which they allege : — ^all those, that is to say, 
which the Jews considered as the " terms " by which 
the person of the Messiah would be known, and from 
which the time, beyond which He was not to be looked 
for, was to be determined : — we can produce the 
authority of the Targums in favour of the Christian 
interpretation. And in the present question this is 
the highest of all authorities; because these books 
were known to the people at large, not in Palestine 
only, but in the wide Diaspora, and in fact were the 
channels through which all their knowledge of the 
original Scriptures was derived. Daniel, in his 
prophecy of the seventy weeks, refers by name to the 
Messiah. In fact it was this prophecy that founded 
the exclusive and popular use of the word as a personal 
designation. Gen. iii. 15 ; Numb. xxiv. 17 ; Haggai 
ii. 7. 9 ; Mai. iii. 1 ; Micah v. 2 ; Zech. ix. 9 ; are 
likewise referred to Him in the same manner, by all 
authorities, ancient and modern. 

Such the T • ^ - • ^ 

previous It IS uot ucccssary to enter into any controversy m 
/ud^m^ent, ^^^^ P^^t of the argument, for it is but a matter of 
whether f^^t • — \\^^i the coDstruction put upon the prophecies 
wrong, by both parties was identical : the difference between 
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them, not regarding at all the reality or general 
meaning of the prophecies adduced by the Apostles, 
but only the proof of their having been fulfilled in the 
person of Jesus. 

The preceding remarks have been built upon this with one 
general rule; but it is not to be dissembled thatceptioM^ 
important exceptions to it may be produced. The ^^^^ij^^"' 
Apostles also €[UiX)te the Old Testament to show, that ™*®- 
Christ was to be bom of a virgin ; — virgo priics ac pos- 
terius ; — that He was to rise from the dead ; that He 
was to drink gall and vinegar ; that His garments 
were to be parted ; that He was to be betrayed for 
thirty pieces of silver. These and some other facts 
are adduced by the Apostles as answers to prophecies ; 
and some of them are of much importance. I am, 
however, in doubt whether passages just recorded were 
referred to the Messiah by the ancient Jewish Church ; 
yet, if unexplained, they seem sufficient in number to 
invalidate the general proposition which I have ven- 
tured to lay down. But when exceptions are founded 
upon specific reasons, instead of overturning, they are 
found, on the contrary, to confirm the rule ; and this, 
I think, will be seen to be true in the instance 
before us. For, unless I mistake, such reasons can be 
given in the case of every one of them, why they 
were withdrawn from the general rule, as will go far 
to show that in the Old Testament there are to be 
found all the marks of a concerted scheme, which is 
not to be understood except by keeping in our view 
the design to which the prophecies were subservient.^ 

^ As it was with the notion of the violent death — or death in 
any cfiise — of the Messiah, which was no part, at least, of popular 
belief. For it was signified by Himself to the Twelve alone, and 
that not long before the catastrophe, and even they could make 
nothing of the communication. But, with this, it is also plain 
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that none of the other passages of the Old Testament v^hich are 
now seen to be, as it were, mere dependencies of this tragical crisis, 
could have been beforehand consciously referred to Messiah; 
or, at least, proposed to the average congregation as such, which 
was the usage of the Targum. For if it were so with the 
death, thus also, of course, must it have been with the notion 
of His verMmoZ reewrrectum^ in which a previous decease is neces- 
sarily implied. The exception, however, does but confirm the 
rule. For by 8o reappearing Jesus made good His own already 
notorious prophecy and challenge — since this was brought 
forward after His death by His enemies themselves. This great 
fact of the resurrection could therefore be confronted on the 
spot with the notice just fallen from His own lips, for Jesus had 
been in this case His own Prophet. In the pregnant words 
of Coleridge, He had been compelled to become, in this instance 
also. His own Elias. See St. Ignatius on those three points of 
His birth, death, resurrection. — Ed. 



NOTE A. 

** Cabalists and Platonkts," p. 182. 

This view of the Zohar, suggested by Schoettgen, is probably 
without due ground. For the superior schools, Hebrew as well 
as Hellenic, so soon as the mounting flood of a movement, so 
derided at its birth from the quality of its earlier adherents, was 
felt to touch the philosophic feet, were led by instinctive concert 
to shut the dangerous attraction out of sight by a conspiracy 
of silence ; though simple silence was by no means the measure of 
their sentiments. Obliged, however, to come nearer to the street, 
they were fain to bring under profane glare theorems hitherto 
dimly sighted rather than thought out even among their own SliU. 
It had become evident, indeed, to the discomfiture of a too ex- 
clusive complacence, that it was the very vulgarization of such 
exalted themes among the unlettered but inwardly purified many 
— and till recent centuries the average of the upper ranks were 
scarcely more Uttered than those below — ^which had made the 
fortune of the new " impiety." So much at least may be gathered 
from the masters themselves of the Oral Law as to the cause of 
the late and reluctant transfer not of the Cabala only, but also of 
the MisGfhna, and Gemara, or Talmud, to paper. This was done 
in order to hold together ranks demoralized and left without 
a centre in face of an incalculable invasion from Hellenized 
Christianity, or from " Edom," or '* the kingdom of iniquity," 
with all which names the synagogue identified, while it dis- 
guised, the fourth idolatrous or Koman empire : just as also the 
synagogue itself, before the fall of Jerusalem, was on the part 
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of the first Christians, by way of mystical or furtive sobriquet, 
spoken of as " Babylon," or ** Egypt.'* 

It seems doubtful whether Christianity is directly alluded to 
in the Zohar, at least in the state in which we now have this 
recondite book. Certain affinities with doctrines afterwards 
common in Christianity would seem to have existed in the pro- 
founder tradition of the more ancient Hebrew church, such, for 
instance, as that of Beversibility ; but there seems no real ground 
for the surmise of any mental adhesion, or even sympaUiy, on 
the part of the cabalists with the Gospel cause. 

So it also was with that renewed activity of the great eclectic 
school which, under the auspices of Homer and Plato — the 
Gospels, and, as it were, the Epistles of the new paganism — arose 
at about the same peiiod of the third century. It is difficult, 
indeed, to mistake the influence really exerted by the Christian 
lore and institutions on this development, both in the more open 
treatment of abstruser matter, and in polemical tactique, so to 
speak. This lasted, too, from the day of the more unworldly 
and profound Flotinus, to the ill-starred result of the association 
of savants, which was never more than a school, and which in its 
naive complacency, could never till the last conceive anything 
better or higher. Nor does one well conceive how the good sages 
could ; since for thinkers so eminent, as were some few of these — 
even if we are to include among such the prematurely captured 
and turbid spirit of the youthful Julian, whose combinations 
they had guided to so unhappy a result — the excuse, if any, must 
be pleaded from the entire, and seemingly inevitable failure on 
their part, to touch, as far as I can see, or even surmise, the 
secret of the nerve or spring of the Christian force or influence. 
This, as already planted by the Divine Master, and recorded by 
St. John, is first exhibited, to tw at least, in the operation and 
writings of the Apostle Paul, its earliest and, perhaps, its 
definitive Rector and expositor. Hence the coarse out infelici- 
tous attempt of certain modems to discredit that great genius, 
and, by ascription of motives which do but give their own moral 
measure, to detach the great name of Paul, and ruin the value 
of his witness to the original facts. 

This word of order, this "seed," as it were, of renewed 
human thought, was the great word troXiyyei/ecria. This, 
especially as realized in the *' Perfect," was the ultimate 
execution, in the individual life at least, of the "crushing of 
the serpent's head." The trader, little more cultured, perhaps, 
than the artisan who wrought statuettes for Diana, tne poor 
mechanic, or poor mortals even of quite disorganized life, were 
instructed by Paul, and no doubt by numerous others, that his 
individual soul counted as one, and yet no more, in the eye of 
his supreme Creator. He would know that by initiation into a 
sphere of unsuspected solemnities, he would be delivered from 
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apprehensions that had driven the eminent Lucretius into 
materialism ; that he would enter for the first time into full 
possession of himself; or, in rarer cases of heroic effort or of 
divine vocation — as descried by the sad and profound poet who 
died on the threshold of the great illumination— come to know 
the last word of mysteries thought communicable to the very 
few ; for so he might be re-united in even sensible wise to the 
Origin of his existence. 

says a high and humble Christian. So, after a severe discipline 
of darkness, Henry More came to see, 

'* I came from Heaven, am an immortal thought 
Of God, oh joy, and shall to Heaven return.** 

Or, a humble French gentleman, a century later, *' Solomon had 
seen what is under the sun. I know one who has seen more, 
and tells no lie — that which is above the sun ; yet that some 
one gives no glory to himself." 

A consummate preparation in somewhat ascetic Hebrew dis- 
cipline, completed by the illumination of Gospel experience, 
thus obtaining in so great a soul, enabled Paul to lead the poor 
proletarian, as we speak, not only to the appeasement of Balu- 
tary alarm from an awakened conscience to peace in clean 
living, to self-control, to chastity, but even, in certain chosen 
cases, to a sublimer point than any conceived by the fastidious 
platonist. This, too, was, by an initiation no more recondite 
or exclusive than the moral, but indispensable — and here was, and 
still is, the great scandal — practice of chastity, of Charity and 
unreserved surrender to the law of his Creator now notified 
even to corporeal senses in the person of the Word made Flssh. 

Great things escape from platonic writers, and even touching 
things from the half divine Flotinus, to whose good account 
it may, I hope, be reckoned to have almost organized the 
philosophic terminology of the Trinal-Unity, and to have oontri- 
buted, as the main human precondition to the formation of an 
Augustine ; but such things were, with these men, at best but 
arcana, importing mental aptitudes attainable only by one who 
might have passed through the discipline of the quadrivium and 
the trivium^ an ascetic life, much acquaintance with philoso- 
phic systems, and intense discursive contemplation. That innu- 
merable unlettered persons — and aU but the few were unlettered, 
however nurtured in polite and civil traditions — should land 
at a bound, and often drop far beyond, was a thing never fairly 
taken in by curious and eclectic sages, masters themselves 
of so much moral wisdom and prudence. 

Saul of Tarsus was obviously a consummate Babbi; and, 
though probably no initiate, yet well acquainted with the 
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import also of the Cabala, as any complete tecu^her may now 
be with that of the so-called Mystic Theology. Doubtless, also, 
he was cognizant of the leading positions of the philosophic 
flchools. Probably, also, as it was with Tauler long after, he 
could dissert with ease on things superior : and yet, at the top 
of his progress, it was brought home to him by the stroke of 
the great illumination, that he was but embarked, like the son 
of Kish, on a fool's errand. 

Thus was his life broken in two. The great strides had only 
taken him further out of the way, and be was shown to himself 
to have been, after all, but a simpleton by the infusion of a wisdom 
that extinguished all mundane light. And so, with Paul, the 
chief thing — as doubtless he inculcated on the first philosopher 
captured at Athens — ^was to make for the moment uSbula, ro^a of 
all that seemed to set him so far above the simple. 'AirXovv 
lavrov. To sit down among the simple. He would then, for the 
first time, know himself to be a wise man — nay, more, if such 
were his vocation — be wise with the transcendent wisdom of the 
diviner gnosis. The first step, however, with such was to 
acknowledge the man of humble life who had been executed at 
Jerusalem to be the true Lord of all, and His own Master in 
particular ; and to adopt the unostentatious pattern of His life 
as the truest way to real illumination. 

Paul himself, however equipped in profane culture, or with 
what the Hebrews called tbe sciences of Ishmael, and of far 
too large a mind not to be aware of the service which such 
attainments might render to the Gospel in their place, nay, 
freely using them on occasion himself, yet in this new way of 
" salvation " — for " uHvaiion " was a new word or new notion 
with the Greeks at least — put all these into a subordinate place. 
Those things which he had not unreasonably looked upon as his 
peculiar advantages, which distinguished him from the vulgar, 
which promised a useful, or more than useful, career, these he 
had come to look upon, in comparison with the greater ones of 
which he had not yet so much as dreamed, as so much dust and 
refuse. 

It was this, in the measure that it anywhere obtained, that 
made a gulf between what was called the *' Barbarian philo^ 
sophy " and that of the savant of Hellenic line. " Nothing," 
said St. Paul, to the heathen enquirer, " can be really known 
as it ought to be known, or take its proper place in your 
thought, till the great question, now open, once for all be 
settled, of your own standing with your Creator. The first 
thing for any human being, to whom the case has been properly 
certified, is to tender his allegiance to that Divine Man who died 
on a gibbet that he had himself much better deserved, and after 
that to reproduce, in best manner he might, in his own con* 
ficiousness, the process of which that life, so rendered, was a 
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symbol as well, ^roxfiov Xoyos, " The Lore of the Cross,** said, 
later on, the profound Ignatius. 

Thus did the school of Paul appeal to each oomer one by one, 
and according to the measure of his susceptibility to those in- 
tructions of conscience that are found to lie below all acquired 
knowledge or discursive power, at the bottom of the soul of every 
intellectual creature, whether an Areopagite or a Magdalene. 
The open signification of the Divine Will was first brought, by 
appeal to right reason, and obtruded on the general mind by 
means of operative institutions provided for the administra- 
tion of the new Word ; but the mass of individual adherents 
did not, so much, as I imagine, enter into arguments of high 
matter with the enquiring neighbour, as simply recount their 
own experience. So said the poor man in the Gospel, when 
restored to sight, tormented with compromising questions, 
*' Whether He be the Messiah I have little means of knowing ; 
but one thing I do know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.** 

So went forward, in order paraUel with the pubHc ministra- 
tions, the subjective side as well of the great propaganda. It 
prospered occuUo sicut arbor sevo^ under the serene survey of excel- 
lent savants, certo certtoreSy undermining the popular polytheisms, 
detaching here and there, not however without scandal, some 
highly accredited intelligence ; so that it seemed to the philo- 
sophic sect, as has been intimated, not at 9II too soon for 
them to operate, under guise of a seemingly quite spontaneous 
development, the disdainful, yet really unintelligent counter- 
movement which, even with the resouroes of an Imperial zealot 
placed at their disposal, fell so flat to the ground. — ^Ed. 



NOTE B. 

••The « Double' Sense,** p. 187. 

A double sense, says our author, may be intelligible in case of 
types, but hardly of prophecy. It is well known that the term 
of " prophet,** or " nabi, ' was by no means peculiar to Israel. 
The conception of Prophet or Seer, in general, was a declarer of 
the present behests of higher powers, or of the issue of some 
enterprise ; so Croesus oonsulted the god at Delphi on the Persian 
war. Balak had recourse to Balaam, as also Ahab to Zedekiah 
«nd Micaiah on the expedition to Ramoth. Also Ahaz to Isaiah, 
when threatened bv the combination of Samaria with Syria. 
Israel also was held to have a permanent oracle while the 
Shekinah rested on the ark. The difference was in these ceases 
not in the conception but in the fact. The recognized prophetic 
order in Israel was in real relation with the Supreme or Divine 
order, not, as in other cases, if such were, with inferior powers. 
Whatever, however, was so delivered, either in Israel or among 
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the nations, had but one sense, so far as it had any, though true 
in the former case, usually false in the latter. 

What, then, should have led able men to suppose a secondary 
sense in the case of " writings " deposited by the Prophets with 
Israel? This would seem to have arisen out of an unusual 
endowment or function superadded, in certain cases, to the 
more normal equipment which was but for present direction and 
moral admonition. *^ Surely^** says Amos, *^ihe Lord vnll do 
nothing^ hut He revealeth His secret wUo His servants the Prophets *' 
(iii. 7). In aU ctges God had elevated devoted men into friends 
and Prophets, Individual Israelites of ascetic training, already 
in relation with unseen powers that co-operate with the Supreme 
for the furtherance of His purpose, were, as we are informed, 
in some instances taken up into the more secret counsels of 
Providence^ and charged with the entirely distinct and peculiar 
function or burthen of promulgating the remoter intentions or 
judgments of the Lord on Babylon, or on Tyre^ but especially in 
regard to the future of Israel, as the instrument or plant, so 
to speak, especially reserved as the fulcrum of an operation in 
favour of the race at large. 

Hence arose for Israel, far more even than for the nations 
outside, the need of the direction by a "true Prophet," often 
referred to in the later books of Nehemiah and of the Maccabees, 
for advice in present conjunctures, in order to prepare Israel, 
and through it, in a measure, the nations, for the more cosmo- 
politan service it was in training to render. 

Lettered critics think to make a great point by decorating 
these sublime and ascetic persons, when driven to take the pen, 
as authors, as litterati, tribunes, journalists. They would, it is 
hinted, have perhaps been equal to us had their lot been per- 
mitted to fall in our own century. It is a truth, however, too 
little noticed, that though the Old World, and especially 
Palestine, swarmed with so-called seers or prophets, none of them 
have left behind any thing on paper, except a few commissioned 
from on High for Israel, and of these scarcely more than a dozen. 
But even these, however incredible it may be to our critical 
minds, were occupied with nothing so little as the splendid weeds 
with which our subaltern culture would bedizen men thus taken 
under supernatural conditions into Divine co-operation, and oc- 
cupied with the preparation of humanity for the sreat redinte- 
gration of the future. For, as had been observed by an ancient 
thinker (Heraclitus) even in the profaner order, "much and 
varied acquisition does little to feed the soul, whereas the Sibyl, 
uttering with frantic voice matter alarming, inartistic, unattrac- 
tive, pierces, by Divine aid, through countless centuries." 

But, not to qtiit the more positive point of view from which 
our treatise is written, how were such especial agents to gain 
credence for attributes, in this latter case so inconceivably tran- 
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scending any effort of natural calculation, or even of theurgio 
resource ? If we are to credit you, it might be urged, with a 
knowledge of the future fortunes of our race so transcending all 
known human relations with the invisible, show at least some 
such proof of your acquaintance of the Divine Will which we 
can test for the immediate present. Now, it would seem that 
it was in compliance with such not unreasonable demands, that 
there was accorded to Israel this sort of duplicated prediction. 
On the eventful erection of the altar in Samaria, a *' man of 
God " steps forth and declares that the day will come when that 
altar will be as publicly desecrated; and, as a sign that he 
did not speak without book, the hand put forth by Jeroboam 
was taken back withered. So was it with the m^, given by 
Isaiah to Ahaz, and by the same Prophet, by the recess of 
the shadow on the dial to Hezekiah, as pledge for his own 
recovery. But so much more especially, in the execution of 
what was the very reason for existence of Israel — its formation 
into a haM% upon which the execution of a great plan for the 
race was at last to issue — was it with the }mTt}%efii laid upon the 
charitable heart of good men who had put things secular under 
their feet, to denounce, from the little centre of Judeea, the 
approaching intervention or sudden blows of Providence upon 
the formidable nations in their environs. For this maintained 
alive the consciousness for Israel of its providential, but, at the 
same time, provisional existence, and was the guarantee for those 
good men who could never hope to verify it with their eyes, that 
the great mission, under whatever conditions, would also have 
its glorious accomplishment. 

The double economy that was thus established by the peculiar 
conditions under which men, trained in mental and usually 
ascetic schools, were often developed as oracles in emergencies^ 
but, in rarer cases, entrusted also with the vision of the inacces- 
sible designs of Providence, gave, it may be apprehended, the 
occasion for what in writings — quite peculiar to those few— some 
have distinguished by the name of a doMe aenae. It is probably 
true, as urged by our author, that there can be but one sense at 
the same moment, t.e. in the Prophet's own mind, of a genuine 
prediction, but it is quite possible withal that, in the pro- 
visional economy then obtaining, one piece of a production may 
enwrap two real and even analogous, but yet quite distinct 
disclosures — the first for present, the latter also, and mainly for 
future use. These, however, were not (as writers in their naive 
preoccupation seem to suggest), sent at once for publication, for 
such methods were not in the manners of the day, but they 
were manifested to exceptional personages or received into 
archives. On such account the communications were mostly 
made in sibyUine language. The " wise," however, would, as we 
now speak, read between the lines, and would there disoern 
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intimations of events at hand in the teculoLr order, but so particu- 
leuized as to exhibit, on oooasion, their' own palpable execution. 

But then that immediate effect which for the multitude was 
a quite sufficient instruction, was, for more reflective scrutiny, 
little more than the conventional m^ or earnest of an accom- 
plishment to be in the great ^uper-secular order. For, in the 
sort of straits into which the Divine wisdom found itself reduced 
(through human blindness and the perversity of human wills), 
the notice of the simply temporal event was — by a sort of Divine 
finesse^ if the word be allowed — found incorporated with terms 
analogous, indeed, but which were often found so strange, un- 
couth, and provocative of reflection — so plainly transcending the 
scope of any merely secular fact, that the wise could not but 
seek the abutment of the principal intention at a point lying 
far beyond. And that is all that was required. For so these 
secular predictions, while they secured their proper effect on the 
popular mind, have served the purpose of keeping ever open, in 
the minds of the reflective at least, the prospective accomplish- 
ment of the great cosmic plan. For '* out of Zion was to go 
forth the Law and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem.** 

In such case, then, there would have existed in the mind of the 
seer — and certainly in the Mind that illuminated the seer — ^when 
composing such piece, no real confusion of two, but rather two, 
to the Prophet himself at least, obviously distinct previsions. 
Still, having regard to the quite exceptional conditions under 
which the great and final revelation was afterwards to be made 
and received — ^this last could not be as yet displayed to the 
vulgar mind with the same distinctness with which, for example, 
an event so intelligible as the immediate recovery of a prince 
from sickness, was guaranteed by the extrcM>rdinary physical 
&ct of the retreat of a shadow on a dial. 

The latest instance of such Divine economy would apparently 
be found in the prophecies which close the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. For these were found, even in the interim, to be 
significant to the intelligent, and yet palpable, at the abutment, 
even to the vulgar. And such, it would seem, was all that the 
Divine wisdom sought to effect. Though, perhaps, it might be 
said, in a true sense, that all the Ftophets make together but 
one great prophecy ; as, indeed, it has been said of that strange 
nationality itself, it was ye^os 0eoi/9i;rtirdv, as Fhilo often says, or 
popidus videns Deum. 

To take an instance in a prediction to which the inaccurate 
term, ** double sense," has been most commonly assigned. Sup- 
posing that the matter in the more immediate occupation of our 
Lord's own mind and discourse on Olivet, had been, not (as would 
seem) the imminent fall of the great city, but the more remote case 
of the close of this temporal universe, or at least the apostasy and 
judgment of Christendom. In such case, He might conceivably 
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have added, " and this shall be a sign unto yourselves of this very 
veneration ; within less than forty years you will see the city 
^ng now before you, beset with armies, and destroyed under the 
most calamitous circumstances, and at the same time the whole 
present church and state shall be utterly abolished. *' Heaven 
and eai-th shall pass away." The Divine words, as recorded by 
St. Matthew, are thus resolvable, after the old Hebrew fashion, 
into more than one prediction of two analogous, indeed, but abso- 
lutely unconnected occuriences. What is more, they have, in 
fact, been always taken since to be two, though it might have 
served the purpose of a Divine economy to have them presented 
or preserved for the wise in one piece. So that, in fact, in no 
part of the Church, from those days, have the solemn words 
of Jesus been yet held to be exhausted, even by the astound- 
ing catastrophe which is probably but the inferior analogue of 
a far greater consummation. 

Or, again, taking the destruction of Jerusalem itself as the 
matter more immediately on the Lord's mind, though still 
relatively remote. He had given a present sign or prelude to this 
event, in the curse pronounced on the fruitless but too luxuriant 
fig tree, after His indignant visitation of the temple, and the 
explanatory parable. ''Such, after three long suifering years, 
have I found this incorrigible city, and such is now its repro* 
bate state for ever." Few probably standing there lived to 
witness the awful catastrophe, but it was, or ought to have 
had, none the less the value a present fact for them. — Ed. 

NOTE C. 

"The Messiah," p. 189. 

In the Targum on this famous section (Is. lii. 13. liii. ; so 
it is always read in the synagogue), as we now have it, but 
which is much twisted according to Abarbanel, "m^ zervaxA^* 
&c. (lii. 13. 16) is applied, as with the Babbinical school 
«fid noce^ to Messiah ; but it is never Messiah Himself who 
(v. 8) is "ca< o/" or (v. 9) "jw^ into the grave" but the 
" wicked " only, or the foes of Israel at that time. For the rest, 
all the merely calamitous circumstances are confined to Israel, 
who, after such searching purification for their sins, will enter 
upon a triumphant consummation under Messiah's glorious 
dominion. 

Abarbanel, however, the greatest expositor of the natural 
sense, is so sensible that *' The true thread or subject of this 
pericope can be but one,'* that he assigns the whole of it to Israel 
alone ; the alternative being one which, of course, no Jew, 
remaining a Jew, could, without Fcandal, adopt. An able free- 
thinker, M. Deutz, himself a Jew, also says that it was the 
admittedly Messianic meaning of Zech. xi. 10. 12, which had com- 
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pelled the Rabbins to invent a Mcondarjf Messiah Ben Joseph 
(who first occnrs, Bab. Q^mara, Sukkah, 52 a), to whom the 
tragical ciroumstanoes are applied, while the Targum of 
Jonathan, allowing that this passage, Isa. lii. liii., applies to 
Messiah, Ben David, resorts to the most perverse misinterpre- 
tations, in order to get rid of its, in such case, inevitable ter- 
mination npon Jesus of Nazareth. It seems that the only 
other place in the Talmud where a suffering Messiah occurs, is 
the mythical legend that He was already in the world, and 
sat as a mendicant at the gates of Borne. 

The whole Hebrew tradition on this topic has been sup- 
plied by the laborious industry of MM. Neub^uer and Driver, 
Oxford, 1877, who had ransacked libraries of Oxford and the 
continent for manuscripts during two whole years. Some fifty 
or sixty authors are quoted at length, down to a.d. 1770. About 
four-fifths of these confine the words, Isa. Hi., my servant, to 
the collective Jbrael ; but these ascend no higher than Bashi of 
the eleventh century, when first the controversy on the passage 
became flagrant in the West, and it was then impossible for any 
Jew, remaining such, to refer them to Jesus, so that these com- 
ments wear little more than an artificial or adaptitious character, 
and are often contorted and inconsistent. 

But all the first ten citations, beginning with the Targum and 
the Talmud, and stopping with Bashi, apply *' my servant " to 
an individual, which shews that the oral and really intended 
sense had sunk too deeply by traditional teaching into the 
minds of the whole Diaspora to be hastily dislodged. Thus 
from the Zohar alone, eight very significant passages are alleged, 
all of Messianic application of the chapter, of which I transfer 
three. 

(2) On the words He carried our sichnesSj it is said, *' There is 
in the garden Eden a palace called the palace of the sons of 
sickness. Into this place, Messiah, on hearing from the souls of 
the just, the afflictions of Israel below, enters, and there summons 
every sickness, every pain and chastisement of Israel, and these 
all come and rest upon him.'' 

(4) On He was wounded for our iransgressionSy we have the 
doctrine of reversibility. "The children of this world are 
members one of another. When the Holy One desires to give 
healing to the world, he smites one just man among them, and 
for his sake heals all the rest." 

(6) Again, on the same words, " When the Holy One would 
atone for the sins of the world, like a physician, to save the 
other limbs, he bleeds the arm." See also for a paraphrase in 
same sense as number two, passages from the very authoritative 
and ancient Breschith Babba, as quoted in * Pugio Fidei,' part 
iii. 637 ; and indeed, the whole of this part, De Passione Ohristiy 
is well worth the study. —Ed, 
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No in- 
stance of 
any other 
prophecy 
of fact, ex- 
cluding 
chance or 
reason, 
ever hav- 
ing come 
true in 
the sense 
put upon 
it when 
first de- 
livered. 



Prophecies of which the previous knowledge was kept back — 
Reason of this — Examples of prophecies applied to Christ by 
the Apostles — Miraculous conception of Christ — Resurrection 
of Christ. 

As every apparent deviation from the ordinary course 
of nature is not necessarily a miracle, so neither is 
every prediction to be called a prophecy. Many 
things may seem in our eyes to be exceptions to the 
course of nature, which, nevertheless, are in strict 
accordance with its laws. So likewise many things 
spoken at random may come true by chance ; many 
things may come true which human foresight was 
able to divine ; and some predictions have a tendency 
to fulfil themselves. But it may be questioned 
whether any instance can be adduced in profane 
history of any prophecy having come true, from which 
each and all of these suppositions can be plainly ex- 
cluded. History, indeed, is full of fabulous marvels 
of all kinds ; but if we leave out the Old Testament, 
it may be doubted whether there be any case, either 
in ancient or modem times, in which the fulfilment 
of a prophecy, as just now defined, has been so much 
as pretended : that is to say, in which an event which 
no human sagacity could have anticipated, nor any 
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combination of human means have brought to pass, 
came true in accordance with a premous expectation. 

It cannot be too often repeated that it is the it is the 
previous eaypecta^iony and that in the case of events such ex- 
quite contingent, as beyond human control, which f,^j^\°"^ 
stops all debate, and constitutes the completeness of ||*^«^<i"««- 
a prophecy ; for except the subject of a prophecy be 
an event placed not only beyond all human calculation, 
but also beyond all human power and control, the 
previous expectation might be an occasion of doubt and 
suspicion, as opening the door to the suggestion of 
fraud and collusion. There are cases in which a mere 
previous knowledge of the existence of a prophecy 
becomes liable to this inconveoience, and would make 
the proof of a Divine authority next to impossible. 

For it was this very alert state in the populace, but 
on a wrong trace, that made a real difficulty with 
Jesus Himself in the conduct of His work. 

There is, as I have said, a large class of facts which for in 
depends upon the voluntary actions of human agents, ^^IsT" 
and which men may possibly agree together to bring ^^\^^ 
about or to hinder. There is another class of facts, expecta- 
the reality of which it may be difficult to prove orimeiii- 
disprove, and which therefore, if so disposed, men fh^^caiuse. 
might simulate, if they did not happen ; or if they 
did, might deny. In any of these cases the supposi- 
tion of a previous expectation, instead of assisting 
us to prove the Divine authority of a prophecy, would 
only cause its fulfilment to be uncertain. So that 
if we are examining, not one insulated prediction, but 
a scheme of prophecy, in which, as subordinate to 
some one great and all-controUing event, certain 
others had been predicted, some contingent, and 
others not so, but depending upon known causes, our 
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hypothesis requires that in the laJitefr class of events at 
least there should have been no antecedent expectation. 
That certain predictions, but forming no proper part 
of the scheme, had not been understood until after the 
event, would not impeach the pretensions of the scheme 
itself to be considered of Divine authority, provided 
the oversight had occurred only in the instance of such 
merely circumstantial facts as have been mentioned. 
If in the case of more serious events, that is to say, of 
events contingent alone upon the will and power of the 
Almighty, it should appear that there had always 
existed, not only an antecedent intimation, but, as 
regards the general design of God, a full and un- 
equivocal expectation: in this view the absence of 
any previous thought or special intelligence, far from 
detracting from the proof of a Divine authority, 
would confirm it, by excluding any supposition of 
chance or fatal necessity. Such a fact would indicate 
the presence of an intelligent wiU. Such a scheme 
would have all the appearance of having been with 
God a pre-concerted scheme, as having been planned 
upon a rule, the apparent exceptions, even, to which 
could not have been accidental, but plainly indicating 
intention and forethought.^ 
Certain Bearing these remarks in mind, let us now proceed 
S2^ ^ to examine some prophecies of the Old Testament, 
norci^iy confining our intention to those which were referred to 
^^^ed Christ by the Apostles. We have seen that, as a 
general remark, those same prophecies were all so 
applied by the ancient Jewish Synagogue, but that 
there are deviations from this rule, some prophecies 
having been applied to Christ by the Apostles, which 
had not been so understood before. The question is, 

* See Palej'B " Natural Theology/' p. 72. 
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whether this happened accidentally, or was regulated 
by the character of the facts, as just now explained ? 

In the view which I have been taking of the for a 
Evidence for the Gospel, my proper business is not so ^{^ohsL- 
much to demonstrate its truths as to explain the reasons ^J^^ t^e 
on which the helief of its truth was so rapidly spread, purpose 
Looking, then, at the belief in the Gospel as an 
historical /oci, it will not be doubted that an antece- 
dent expectation of the near approach of a Divine 
revelation of some sort must greatly have facilitated its 
reception. It would therefore be perfectly consistent 
with the belief of its Divine authority, to suppose that 
prophecies relating to it should have been designedly 
spread abroad, and have been obscurely understood in 
some sense not incompatible with its true meaning. 
This remark will include all predictions of particulars, 
otherwise indiflferent, relating to the nation of the 
Messiah, to His lineage, His birth-place, the generation 
in which He was to appear, and so on, for none of these 
facts were open to fraud or collusion ; and the general 
object of the prophecies would not have been so 
eflfectually promoted by keeping back all knowledge 
of them, as by its having been long before partially 
communicated. 

But if we examine the history of Jesus, we shall Or even of 
see that there is yet another description of marks and corcod-^ 
incidents, which, if made the subject of prophecy, ™^^' 
were of a far different character, and in which the 
end proposed would be better answered by previous 
concealment. 

For example : had those prophecies in which the as in the 
violent death of the Messiah is foreshown, and the d«Ith of * 
exact time when it was to take place, been under- sfah^^ 
stood beforehand by the Jews, they would not have 
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put our Lord to death, in disproof of bis pretensions, 
and as a means of undeceiving the people. When 
pressed by Pilate " t» let Jesus go," they ** denied the 
Holy One and the Just," and " desired a murderer 
to be granted unto them ; " but, adds St. Peter, " I 
wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers." 
and of The same remark may be applied to passages in any 

stances other view quite unintelligible, such as, " they gave me 
S^f ^*^ gall and vinegar to diink ; " " they parted my garments 
among them ; " " they pierced my hands and my feet." 
For these were prophecies referring only to the manner 
in which the Messiah was to be put to death. All 
these passages are applied to Christ by the Apostles, 
but do not appear to have been so understood in the 
Targum, nor by the ancient Jewish Church. But this 
ignorance has all the marks of having been designed, 
and may be so explained; for it is hardly to be 
supposed that the Jews would have lent them- 
selves to the fulfilment of these predictions at the 
moment when they were putting our Lord to death 
as " a deceiver of the people," had they been aware 
that these very facts were mentioned in the Psalms, 
among the notes of the Messiah, 
as in The same remark will apply to the thirty pieces 

Shrriah of silver which had been given to Judas Iscariot as 
the price of his treachery, and with which, when 
it was returned to the rulers of the people, they 
bought the potter's field. Had that prophecy of 
Zechariah been known by the Jews to involve also a 
note of the Messiah, it would have been easy for them, 
humanly speaking, to have prevented its fulfilment 
This is not a merely possible supposition. The 
prophecy relating to the birth-place of the Messiah 
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was known to the Jews ; accordinglj St. Matthew 
relates that Herod attempted to defeat the prophecy, 
by the massacre of all the children of two years old 
and under who were born in Bethlehem, or in the 
immediate neighbourhood. There are predictions 
which do not immediately relate to matters of funda- 
mental faith; but there are others of the very first 
importance which yet come under the same indefinite 
class. We may mention, as an example, the seventh 
chapter of Isaiah (ver. 14), in which the miraculous 
conception of Christ is believed to have been predicted, 
for in this the existence of a previous expectation 
would manifestly have destroyed its use. 

There is no prophecy of the Old Testament which and 
has attracted more alttention from Christians, and gt 
been made the subject of more discussion than thia^ ^tl^ed? 
Almost every writer upon this part of the evidences, 
firom Justin Martyr downwards to the present day, 
has placed it among the foremost proofs of our Lord's 
Divine character. Schoettgen, who in this is only 
following a common opinion, considers the evidence 
of this passage of Isaiah having been a prophecy, and 
of having received its fulfilment in Christ, to be so 
plain, that he regards the absence of any notice of it in 
the Jewish writings to be a proof of the dishonesty of 
their doctors. " Many things," says Bishop Chandler, 
" were said in the ancient Targums that do not appear 
in the present copies. And the same is true of other 
Jewish books. These writings were entirely in the 
Jews' own possession a few centuries ago. And as 
the Jews became acquainted with the state of their 
controversy with Christians, it was a temptation to 
expunge such glaring passages as would have given 

^ See Note at end of chapter. — ^Ed. 
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advantage to the Christians, and were of no use to 

themselves, when they were sure not to be found out/' 

but with- I very much doubt whether there is any legitimate 

as TH^be ' reason for such a sweeping charge. But, as regards 

shown, ^jjjg particular prophecy, there is positive proof of its 

injustice, inasmuch as it is evident from Justin that the 

Jews in his time explained the prophecy as they now 

do, not of the Messiah, but of Hezeldah. It is true, 

nothing can be more tame or less seemingly probable 

than this Jewish interpretation. Ahaz, we read, was 

desired to ask a sign of God ; and upon his refusal to 

do so, the Prophet tells him that the Lord Himself will 

give him a sign : " Behold, a virgin shall conceive and 

bear a son, and shall call his name ImmanueL" 

Now, Hezekiah was never called Tmmanuel ; and if 
the sign to be given to Ahaz amounted to nothing 
more than that a virgin should conceive and bear a son 
who should be called by that name, the passage, as 
Justin tells Trypho, would appear to have no intel- 
ligible meaning. Nevertheless, it is incontestably 
certain that no authority has ever been produced from 
any Jewish writing, either ancient or modem, for the 
interpretation which was put upon this passage by 
the Apostles. 

In saying this, I would not be understood to mean 
that there is no really ancient Jewish authority for 
asserting the miraculous generation of their Messiah ; 
but only that there is none, as deducible from this 
particular prophecy. The notion itself which this 
passage conveys was certainly not new to the Jews ; 
for it is plain, both from some of their own books, as 
well as from the Gospels, that the Jews did not expect 
the birth of the Messiah to be in the way of ordinary 
men. 
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This was the important question ; it was not " in 

what wise " the birth of the Messiah might be, but 

whether it was to be " in the wise " of ordinary men ? 

So far there is no reason to suppose there was any 

controversy. " Who shall declare His generation ? " 

said Isaiah ; and accordingly we read in St. John vii., 

"jDo the rulers know that this is the very Christ ? How- 

beit we know this man whence he is : but when Christ 

Cometh, no man knoweth whence He is" Thus we 

are told by Lightfoot that it is a question often mooted 

in the Talmud, " whether He was to come from the 

living or the dead ? " There seems, also, to have been 

a belief that their Messiah was to be without a father. 

^^ Dixit R. Berechiah quod Deus sanctus, henedictus 

dicit Is7'aelif Vos dixistis coram Tne, PupiUi facti 

sumus, sine patre. — Hedemptor quoque quern ego stare 

fociavn ex vobis, sine patre erit, sicut dictum est, 

^JEcce vir, Germen nomen ejus et de sub segerminabit ; ' 

et sic dicit Esaias, ' Et ascendit ut virgultum coram 

eo.' Super eo, David quoque dicit, 'Ex matrice 

aurorcB tibi ros juventutis tucB.* " '* So far the gloss,'* 

says Raymundus Martini, observing that in these 

words the deeper Jews referred to the manner of 

Messiah's generation. 

Now, if the ancient Jewish Church spoke of their 
Messiah as one who was bom " without a father," and 
if, that is, they describe His generation under the 
similitude of a "branch," or a "root that was to 
spring of itself out of the ground," that is to say, 
which is propagated not from seed, but by a process 
of its own: in this case, although there may have 
been no expectation of any such events as are related 
in Matthew and Luke, yet the minds of men must 
have been prepared for events which were not in the 
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ordinary course of nature. And if so, when the 
Apostles applied the passage of Isaiah now before us 
to the birth of our Lord, they were not putting any 
new interpretation upon the received expectation of 
the Jews, but only striking out a sense from a par- 
ticular prophecy, a sense which, till then, had not been 
understood. 

But it will be asked, why should the knowledge of 
this particular prophecy have been kept back ? * The 
miraculous birth of Christ was not, it may be said, a 
fact within the compass of any human agency to 
control ; and therefore this could not have been 
brought about in consequence of any previous expec- 
tation. This is true, but at the same time it was an 
event which never could have been 'proved^ had it even 
been preceded by a distinct expectation. The absence 
of such forms now a part of the argument on which 
the belief of the mystery depends. 

For a moment s consideration must show that the 
reality of such fact rests, and must have rested, on 
the testimony of Mary alone. The Apostles do not 
say, nor, if they had, would an adverse party have 
received their affirmation, that the knowledge of it 
had been conveyed to their minds by illumination. 
But even if it had been, it would still be true that the 
application of the prophecy to the birth of the Messiah 
was subsequent to His nativity, as also the belief of its 
miraculousness was anterior to the knowledge of the 
prophecy. If we read St. Matthew's or St Luke's 
account of our Lord's birth, we shall have no difficulty 
in understanding the origin of this belief. No one 
who attached credit to the particulars which are there 
related, would be likely to have questioned the appli- 

» See Note 0. 
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cation of this prophecy to Jesus ; and no one who did 
not believe those particulars, could have been called 
upon to believe the fact, solely on the evidence which 
the ambiguous or parabolical words of Isaiah furnished. 
For, as it is well to repeat, the business of prophecy was 
not to prove the irutk or reality of facts when they 
came, but to assist us in explaining their invisible cause. 

In the present case it cannot be questioned that the 
event, even if true, was of a kind most difficult to prove, 
and almost equally difficult of disproof if untrue ; and 
therefore such as would not on the spot have com- 
manded belief from the dubious simply on the. credit 
of Mary's testimony unsupported by other evidence. 
This other evidence consisted of the various strange but 
incidental occurrences related by the Evangelists : — the 
salutation of the angels ; the manifestation of a meteoric 
sign in the heavens ; the address of Elizabeth, and all 
the particulars connected with the birth of John the 
Baptist. If, indeed, those transactions were true, they 
could not but have been "noised abroad," and 
have been heard of, and known to many other persons 
then alive ; and if false, the refutation of them, there- 
fore, was also easy, inasmuch as at the time of our 
Saviour's death, or even when St Matthews Gospel 
first appeared, the incidental facts related by the 
Evangelist might readily have been verified. 

And yet it was on these personal but incidental 
facts that the credibility of Mary's own story must, 
in the first instance, have mainly depended. The use 
made of Isaiah's authority by the Apostles, was to 
identify the child Jesus with that child of whom the 
Scriptures had spoken. And supposing such applica- 
tion of the prophecy never to have been thought of 
before, but to have been first recognized after the 
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extraordinary facts said to have accompanied the birth 
of Christ had become known, the testimony of Isaiah 
becomes then most important, as removing from the 
minds of those who believed those facts to be real all 
doubt about the true explanation of them. I do not see 
any other proof of which the nature of the case admitted. 
Why, then, It is plain, however, that in this last way of 

W8S luiOW- 

ledge of reasoning everything depends on the supposition of 

bacw ^ knowledge of this, as a prophecy, having been kept 
back. If we adopt the contrary view, which in their 
zeal so many writers have endeavoured to maintain, — 
that the prophecy had always been understood by the 
Jews in the sense since put upon it by Christians, 
contending, as they do, that such miraculous conception 
of the Messiah had always been a part of the popular 
expectation, — it is plain that in this case the force of 
the argument acts in the opposite direction ; and a 
handle might have been given to unbelievers for 
saying that the whole story was an after-thought, 
suggested to the Apostles by the well-known belief of 
the vulgar people in general. 

For good In such circumstauces a previous knowledge of the 
meaning of the prophecy would have caused a difficulty 
in the way of even proving the fact, and would not 
have been a confirmation of it. Instead of advancing 
the Divine purpose, it would have -tended to otetruct 
it ; and, reasoning conversely, it follows that the con- 
cealment of its meaning from the Jews, who lived 
before Christ, furnishes no argument against its au- 
thority ; whereas if we view it, not as by itself apart, 
but only as a member of a scheme^ it affords a pre- 
sumptive proof of the scheme itself having been 
prepared by Divine wisdom. 

So, abo, There is another fact in our Saviour's history, of not 
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less importance, which does not appear to have ever the death 
entered into the contemplation of the Jews ; and that so ci^riy ' 
is His resurrection. Although it is abundantly clear, *"^°^as 
from the Targum on Isaiah, that they were fully aware not'known 
of the predictions in which the sufferings which the °-'^^^' 
Messiah, in some mysterious way, was to undergo are 
foretold, yet the thought of His being destined to suffer 
death at their own hands seems never to have presented 
itself to their imagination. Of course, therefore, those 
Divine prophecies also which related to the manner of 
His death, or to any facts— such as was His resurrec- 
tion — which necessarily presupposed this inconceivable 
tragedy, could not have been understood by them.^ 
Allusion has already been made to some of these pro- 
phecies ; and it now remains to inquire, whether the 
same considerations which explain the ignorance of 
the Jews relating to them, will not also account for 
the ignorance in which they were kept of His resurrec- 
tion also. 

After that event, the passage of Ps. xvi., "2%owconse 
^halt not leave My soul in hell, nor suffer Thy Holy 2ouhe ' 
One to see corruption^' was applied to this g^^eat [^J^"^^ 
miracle. The same application was also made of tin after 

event 

Hos. vi. 2, ** After two days He will revive us; on the 
third day He will raise us up, and we shall live in His 
sight.^' St. Paul, it is supposed, refers to this passage 
in 1 Cor. xv. 4 ; and it has been so applied by Christian 
writers. It is clear, however, that the Targumist 
interpreted the passage as referring to our own resur- 

* An execution, both diBgraceful in its nature, and implying, 
with the Jews, the Divine malediction, on the victim, rather than 
any acceptance for others. When pre8t>ed by Justin, it is admitted 
by Trypho (the great Babbi I'arphon, it seems, of Csesarea^ that 
had His death been an honourable one, as that of a patriot or 
a Maccabee, the Christian interpretation might have been 
tolerated. — Ed. 
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rection ; and I am aware of no passage in the later 
writings of the Jews from which it can be inferred, by 
any straining of the words, that they understood 
either that or any other place of Scripture to intimate 
the resurrection of the Messiah Himself, though He 
was expected Himself to raise the faithful departed. 

Whether, therefore, we believe this event to have 
been predicted or not, it seems clear, that the belief 
of the Apostles was unconnected with any previous 
expectation of the fact. A rumour had, indeed, 
transpired, founded upon some dark saying of our 
Lord. " The chief priest and Phnrisees^'^ we are told, 
" came together to Pilate^ saying^ Sir, we retnember this 
deceiver said, while He was yet alive, After three days 
I will rise again. Command, therefore, that the 
sepulchre be made sure, until after the third day, lest 
His disciples come by night and steal Him away, and 
say unto the people, He is msen from the dead" 
This was the explanation of the fact in the mind of the 
Jews. But if so, does it not seem evident that in the 
case of an evenb so open, jjrimd facie, to such an ex- 
planation, any antecedent belief would have seemed not 
only to justify the suspicion of some collusion on the 
part of the disciples, but also to account for its success 1 
though If, then, there be any allusions to this event in the 

of rcsur- Old Testament, they are ex abundantid ; for the fact, if 
provS true, did not stand in need of any extraneous proof. 
Itself. The use of prophecy is not to prove the reality of a 
fact — that must always be assumed — but to demon- 
strate, as I have before said, by means of a super- 
human testimony, the agency of a Divine power. 
But surely those who had seen our Saviour put to 
death by the hand of the public executioner, and 
believed that Ho afterwards rose from the grave, and 
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remained upon earth forty days, would be able to 
arrive at this conclusion without the help of prophecy. 
Pliny the Elder was a believer in the efficacy of 
natural magic, as distinct from mere fraud, and has a 
chapter upon the science, as he deemed it to be ; but, if 
we are willing to accept his opinion as an exponent of 
the popular belief, to raise a person from the dead was 
a miracle above the power of the gods to accomplish. 
" Ne Deiim quidem omnia posse ; namque nee sibi 
potest consciscere mortem^ quod optimum dedit ho mini 
in tantis vitcB jycenis, nee m^rtales CBternitate donare^ 
nee revoeare defunctos/' ^ 

The Jewish Rabbins tell us, und voee, "that all Otherwise, 
the Prophets, none excepted, prophesied only of the ph<£ies 
years of the redemption and the days of the Messiah." j^^j^^^° 
— "All from Moses our master," says Maimonides, j?o^ed bc- 
"to Malachi of blessed memory." — "They all," saysbyRab- 
Abarbanel, " moved by the Holy Ghost, testify and *'"' 
foretell the coming of the Messiah." It would not, 
therefore, be any ground of objection to the Apostles 
in their own day, nor would it necessarily be so in 
ours, if they had sometimes quoted passages from the 
Old Testament, and accommodated them to Jesus 
Christ, although they had not been so quoted and 
applied before. Nevertheless, except in the cases 
which we have here been adverting to, of prophecies 
the true scope of which would seem to have been 
designedly kept back, I cannot call to mind any pro- 
phecy referred to our Lord by the Apostles, which 
had not been referred to the Messiah by the ancient 
Synagogue. Nor, except in the instance of events 
beyond the power of human agency to bring about or 
to obstruct, do I recollect any more than one personal 

^ Nat. Hist. ii. 7. 
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note of the Messiah which had been recognized before- 
hand by the Jews. This passage is found in Zechariah 
ix. 9, ^^ Behold, thy King cometh unto thee: He is just, 
and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, 
and upon a colt the foal of an ass.'' But this would 
seem to have been a mark so easily assumed/ that it 
ought not to be numbered among the notes of the 
Messiah ; and can only be adduced as an evidence 
perhaps to signify his humility. So far its sense was 
applicable to our Lord in a meaning not, as yet, appre- 
hended by the Jews ; but, as a distinguisliing prophecy, 
it can have little weight. 

NOTE. 
" Isaiah vii. 14.'* 

It does not, indeed, appear, from any extant document of the 
Synagogue, that this passage counted among those applied as pre- 
signified notes of the Messiah's temporal advent, and the Rabbis 
are much perplexed in accounting for the almost insignificant 
character of the sign. That an alma, a young woman, not 
necessarily, it would seem, an unmarried one, should be in 
condition to bear a child, would not seem a sufficiently palpable 
sign of Isaiah's power with God to set the king's apprehension 
at rest ; and, as we are precluded from the resouix^es of scene- 
painting open to the naturalistic critic, the passage presents 
Kome obscurities to the reader, shut up as he is within the four 
comers of the very succinct narrative. For while, in the Book 
of Kings, composed a century later, the whole of the reigpi of 
Ahaz, including the political crisis, is included in one chapter, 
this intervention of Isaiah is not so much as mentioned. 

However apparently trivial the sign or Divine pledge, the 
juncture itself was a serious one. For the two kings were united 
not only to invade Judaea, but to depose or extirpate the 
dynasty .of David, and put an intruder, the son of Tabeal, in 
their place. So we bee that the panic had taken not only the 
worthless Ahaz, but the whole royal family, who have the usual 

^ Nothing extraordinary in the riding on the ass, but the cir- 
cumstiinces even here are such ; eg, as the manner in which the 
unseen beast and its owner were indicated, and the easy com- 
pliance of the latter with the message. — Ed. 
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recourse to the oracle, ** The prophet that was in those days.'* 
Isaiah recalls the Divine promise to David, offering, withal, the 
assQ ranee of a tign; and when this was declined, still insists 
on, so to speak, forcing the token on Ahaz, '* The Lord then 
shall Himself give yon the sign ; " and, after the immeasurable 
terms in which the oifer had been couched, concludes by 
announcing a case which the Babbis scarcely admit to have 
been a hign at all, or such, at least, as would add any assurance. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more grotesque than their devices. But 
with the bulk of the recent Synagogue, the Emanuel is Hezekiah, 
and, to those who keep within the limits of history, confining 
themselves to the passage before them, this might seem the 
fairest way out. And if we are allowed to suppose — for all is 
but supposition — that a young consort of Ahaz, who was noto- 
riously barren, should suddenly be declared in the way of pro- 
viding an heir to the throne of David, such fact might seem a 
sort of Divine interposition on the one hand, and, at this moment 
of trepidation for the dynasty, a pledge that rather than the 
promise to Judah should fail, the Lord would Himself create 
an heir, plainly, out of the conditions of ordinary nature. 

The only apparent alternative, from this point of view, and 
one harder still for the parties alarmed to verify, is that some 
then designated maiden — notoriously a virgin, and continuing 
such — virgo priu8 ac paeteriua — should bo proved at once to be in 
the same condition. Though this would have no especial 
significance for the Davidical dynasty, yet the supernatural 
band might seem more palpably present in the dgn. It is not 
easily seen, however, how, in the existing human circumstances 
of suspicion and frailty, such condition could be verified in the 
court of evidence, however really miraculous it might be. As has 
been said, without supplementing from the pictorial imagination, 
we are quite in the dark. However, if the house of IJavid, to 
whom all the circumstances were present and knowable, were 
themselves tranquillized, they might, perhaps, in either case, 
look forward with good hope to a day of deliverance, at some 
point within the seventh year of the child to be bom ; that 
being the term current with the Jews for moral responsibility. 

Nevertheless, such would seem, left so barely as it is on record, 
a somewhat singularly selected test, though no other interpreta- 
tion seems presentable to criticism a6 extra, which is our 
province here. 

The above, however, being granted as the sense in which the 
words uttered by the Prophet were then understood, and meant 
to be understood by the court to whom they were addressed, 
there might still remain open for the '* household of faith " the 
field of conjecture. For, to Christians at least, the supernatural 
is the very hypothesis, the raison d*elre of every narrated trans- 
action, the very reason for narrating the same ; while the mere 
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secular setting — ^for all things, however Divine, oan be exeonted 
only in fijOM and time — ^is bnt the seoondary vehicle, though a 
fair subject for interesting illustration. If, then, a dywuiic 
theoiy of the motive of the birth so announced were admissible, 
it might also favour, not unjustly, the notion so current in 
Christendom, that a far greater sign of the permanence of the 
promise with the line of Judah wau yet in the Divine contem- 
plation. For there might, on this hypothesis, have been infused 
into the mind of the evangelical prophet the will to deposit, in 
his ovm record of a transaction long passed, and nowhere 
noticed in history, a sort of explanatory prelude, in view of 
** good things to come ; " or to lay some such an innuendo in his 
own somewhat mystical rendering. 

Such view would suit, at least, our hypothesis, which is that 
such narratives, with the whole ancient economy itself, were but 
subordinate to the supreme end or objective point at which one 
and all abut— the proper introduction of the *'Only Begotten 
into the tcorld*^ With such implication, a sign might have been 
proposed, in which should be in a manner incorporated a further 
prediction of a subsequent quite distinct and supernatural fact, 
which should really prove, for the true Israel, a wonder in the 
*^ depth" — when the Lord should do a new thing on earth, in that 
a *' tooman should compcLsa a iMde-child *' ( Jer. xxzi. 22), whereas 
the single Adam had given existence only to Eve — and a sign, 
withal, on the height above, a wonder in heaven, when the 
" tooman, invested with the Sun, should bring forth a nude-child " — 
the two natures so meeting in remote heir of the now imperilled 
house of Judah. Matter this, however, for the *' household.*' 

Notwithstanding, however, what learned writers have urged, 
I agree with our author that, before the opening of the career 
of Jesus, such construction was not, and, we might venture to 
think, ought not to have been popularly placed upon the words 
as one of the argumentative notes of Messiah, whatever place it 
may have had in the contemplation of . profound er scrutiny. 
Indeed, it is difficult to exceed the sublimity of application 
exhibited in the more ancient Synagogue on this passage, and 
on chapters ix. and xi. ; only it is to be observed that they apply 
little, if at all, to notes verifiable in the first advent of Jesus, but 
rather to such a glorified humanity beyond this world, as would be 
witnessed by St. Paul in his great ecstasies, and declared to the 
Ephesians and Colossians, or shown to the profound seer of the 
Apocfidypse. 

But, as has been said, a view so high does not seem to have 
entered into the popular expectation, since Jesus seems every- 
where acclaimed as the natiiral heir of David. Moreover, had 
such been the accredited persuasion, it is difficult to account for 
the fact that the unmarried life should have lain under a sort of 
reproach, as seeming to exclude, ipao fticto^ the subject from the 
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privilege, bo coveted, of becoming the mother of the Shiloh. 
And were it otherwise, there might be conceivably a danger, 
that at a time when the excitement gave rise to false Messiahs, 
BO these might present themselves — as had even been known in 
modern times — false mothers of an infant Saviour, and, as such 
pretension could have obtcdned among the unmarried alone, in 
iiTegular times it might have led to disorder. 

Although, however, from the very nature of the case, a con- 
ception so transcendent could not well have been verified, even 
if expected, in the order of /oretimc proof, as was the case with 
other miracles, such as execution and re-appearance of the Lord ; 
yet it is to be said, that the improbable fact of the universal 
belief itself of mankind in it after the occurrence — resting, ulti- 
mately, as it did, on the word of the mother — this might possibly, 
as elsewhere suggested, have been made subject of prophecy ; 
for such would seem the case with the belief in the Divine 
attributes of Christ. That the virginal birth of Jesus was not 
one of the previous notes, is also recognized by a writer in the 
early part of the second century, the profound Ignatius, who 
says (Ad Eph. c, xix.) " the virginity of Mary was hidden from 
the Prince of this world, as was also her Child, and, withal 
the death of the Lord — T/>ta fiva-rqpia rrjs Kpavyrj^ — three now 
clamorous and far-echoing mvsteries, which were, however, 
wrought out in silence by God. ' Such language intimates thHt 
the premature vulgarization of these secreted truths would 
rather have given handle to the powers of evil, or to the malice 
of man under such influence, to defeat and discredit the Divine 
design. 

This does not, however, prevent the possibility that profounder 
reflection on the part of more contemplative souls, feeling that 
the language employed so far transcended the requisitions of the 
temporal event of Lb. vii., may have given surmise of a deeper 
application. — Ed. 



CHAPTER VL 



THE DEATH OF CHRIST* 

Meaning of the Promise of a Messiah explained — External proof 
of Christ's veracity — Notes of the Messiah mostly negative — His 
death not looked for by the Jews— Supposed disproof of His 
pretensions — Immediate effects of His death — Argument of 
the Apostles — Notes of the Messiah made clear by His death 
— Ignorance of the Jews respecting it. 

Influence WHATEVER Opinion men may entertain, on other points 
of the^^ respecting that great Promise made by God to Adam 
OT au"' ^^^ subsequently to Israel, and to which Promise for 
Jewish his- more than a thousand years, as St. Paul said to Agrippa, 
"their twelve tribes instantly serving God day and 
night had hoped to come," there can be no question 
as to the influence which a belief in it has from the 
beginning to the present moment always exercised 
upon the fortunes of their nation ; neither can the 
influence which it continues to exercise upon the con- 
dition of a large portion of mankind be made a 
question. Keeping our eye only upon mere facts 
which are not disputed, it is certain that mankind at 
large have at last come to put that construction upon 
the sense of this and other prophecies of the Old 
Testament for which the Apostles contended. It is 
^' also clear that the Covenant, or Promise, or Good 

Tidings, or by whatever name we call it, if not fulfilled 
in Jesus, has not been fulfilled at all. 
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Leaving the other nations out of the question, and No dis- 
viewing it, for the moment, as a Jewish controversy, it era as to" 
would not seem from what we read in the New Testa- ofThrPro- 
ment that any difference of opinion prevailed at the ™^' ^"^ 

•' JT JT only as to 

time when the Gospel first appeared, as to the real time when 
existence of the primordial Promise to which the minds ^^• 
of men were then pointed, but only as to the time and 
place and circumstances of its fulfilment : whether in 
this or in another life, whether in a literal or in a 
spiritual, or, as it was then expressed, in an earthly 
or a heavenly sense. It is plain, moreover, that the 
definitive settlement of this profound question was 
not to be obtained beforehand, merely from the bare 
grammatical meaning of most of the prophecies : it 
was a matter which was left vague or open in the 
Jewish Scriptures, and could only be determined by 
the event. 

But a certain time had been predicted when this But a fore- 

1 T /-t n #« -I runner had 

uncertamty was to be removed. God was to * send a been pre- 
Messenger of the covenant," who was to be the inter- ^*^' " 
preter of the Promise, and to pronounce the terms on 
which the benefits of it would be offered to mankind. 
From His mouth the revelation was to proceed. This 
narrowed the controversy between the Jews and the 
Apostles. Was Jesus of Nazareth that Messenger ? J^ ^^^'^t 
" Art thou He that should come, or do we look for mes- 
another ? " This was the question on which issue was ^^^^ 
joined. Was He, or was He not, " that Prophet who 
should come into the world ? " 

With us, in the present day, this question, as has with us, 
been abeady said, is easily answered. The time pre- Hon^^' 
dieted when that Prophet was to come, is now passed. ^^'^ ^^"s 

* ' ^ answered. 

We have lived to see the fulfilment of the Promise by the 
which was made to mankind ; and the faith of millions 
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and millions who have lived and died in the belief of 
its truth, has become an initial point, from which all 
our reasonings may diverge. 
But the But the Apostles had not, then, this immense fact to 
had^to** stand upon ; they were therefore thrown upon the 
dcn^efrom iJ^cessity of adducing direct or argumentative evidence, 
prophe- We iiave sccu what was the nature of the authority to 

CICS "^ 

which they appealed ; it remains for us to examine, in 
detail, the proofs which they alleged. For the conver- 
sion of mankind is not a matter of opinion, but an 
historical fact ; and it is such that it ought to be 
viewed. 
All detail I need hardly observe, that the only explanation we 
now to now possess of this important fact is contained in the 
tamral^ volume of the New Testament. There is no other 
source to which we can apply for any connected 
information. On examining this book, then, we find 
that the whole volume, from the beginning to the end, 
relates to Jesus Christ: — His birth. His actions, His 
sayings, His deportment and character, are there por- 
trayed ; and from these the writers strenuously and 
successfully contended, that He was that Divine 
Messenger so often spoken of in the Old Testament, in 
whom all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. 
This is the single point which the Apostles laboured 
to prove. It was not that He was a Prophet, but that 
He was the Prophet. It was not that the message 
which He delivered was a Kevelation, but that it was 
that Revelation which the whole Jewish nation had 
been so long expecting; the contents of which had 
till then been well known to be sealed up, but were 
thenceforth to be openly declared to all mankind. 
What, The question, therefore, to be discussed is this: 

the ^acts What Were those circumstances in the life and actions 
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and teachino: of our Lord, on which so high a claim *^°"«:. ^ 

° , " . spondmg? 

was founded, and what the reasoning by which the 
Apostles were able to satisfy so many nations of its 
truth ? In other words, what were the prophecies 
fulfilled in His person, by which those who were living 
when He came into the world, were brought to believe 
that He was that Messiah whom the Jews expected ? 

Putting aside the miracles ascribed to Jesus, and ^°' ^^^ - 

^ , , , . person of 

the exalted qualities displayed in all that He did or Jesus, 
said, and looking only to the outward circumstances miracles, 
of His appearance,— few things strike the mind more '^,^:'' 
forcibly, when reading the history of His life, than ™^'*^*^^^* 
the entire absence of every thing by which His person 
could have been distinguished from the general mass 
of human beings. 

The great majority of mankind belong to the Born amid 
labouring part of the community; and in that class dass«!"^ 
our Lord was bom and educated ; nor does He seem, 
even in His ministerial duties, ever to have stepped 
beyond it. Of His actions or habits as an individual 
we know absolutely nothing ; no private incident or 
anecdote of His life has been preserved, even in tra- 
dition. Nevertheless, if we compare His history,brief 
as it is, with those portions of the prophecies which 
speak of the future Messiah, we shall see that there is 
not a note or stipulation in any part of them which 
was not fulfilled in His history, as it has been related 
in the New Testament; nor any circumstance to be 
pointed out which was adverse to His pretensions, as 
signified in the Old. And yet so strictly negative 
were all the other marks on which this proof was to 
depend, that in looking into the history of Jesus, as it 
has been narrated by the Evangelists, and comparing it 
with the prophecies ; or examining the prophecies and 
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comparing them with the story of His life, it will be 
difficult to point out any passage of either, by which 
the identity of Jesus with the future Messiah could 
have been affirmatively pronounced. 
Distin. There was, indeed, in His whole deportment much to 

fished 1 • a_' J • 1 ^1 • • 

mainly by causc admiration and surprise ; and many thmgs m 
USrto ^^ teaching calculated to arrest and perplex the minds 
as to of His hearers, and often to shock their prejudices : 

exclude ,./. ii . /•i-i 

false Me»- but, if wc make the great exception ot the miracles 
which He performed, there is not upon the face of the 
narrative any one fact which might not have been 
predicted of any of His disciples; not an incident 
mentioned which could properly have been the subject 
of an affirmative prophecy ; or if there was, care was 
taken that no such marks should have been foretold. 
Precautions had been provided to defend mankind from 
the danger of believing in false Christs, bub nothing 
more ; all means seemed carefully withheld by which 
the Jews might know the true one. 
Nqpitive No ouc not of the seed of Abraham could be the 
MeSiah. true Mcssiah ; no one not of the tribe of Judah ; no 
one not of the lineage of David ; no one not bom in 
Bethlehem ; no one not coming into the world before 
the destruction of the second Temple ; no one 
coming into it afterwards. Moreover, a particular 
catastrophe was foreshown, after which all hope of His 
appearance was to be for ever at an end. But in 
the age when the city and Temple were destroyed, 
though the number of persons might have been few, 
yet there must, in the nature of things, have been 
more individuals than one, whom many of these 
limitations of time and place and lineage, would not 
have excluded. Every one of these marks, however, 
was negative only ;^ no one of them, by itself, was 
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such as could exclusively apply to but one individual 
only. Eflfectual safeguards they might be, and were, 
under Divine Providence, against the possibility of 
imposition ; but, taken singly and by themselves, they 
could be little more. This aflford, indeed, no palliation 
of the crime committed by the Jews in putting Jesus 
to death ; but it explains their ignorance of His true 
quality. For if we confine our view to the particular 
predictions by which their thoughts and expectations 
were all absorbed, it may be said that His deportment, 
as well as the account He gave of His views, instead of 
fulfilling, not only seemed to contradict, but really did 
contradict every one of the prophecies on which the 
popular imagination was fixed. 

If we examine attentively the narrative of the Hence 
Evangelists, we shall perceive that the faith, even of ofDU- ' 
our Lord's immediate followers, amounted at this ^*^itous. 
period to little more than a lively opinion, an eager 
hope in which their hearts and imagination had a 
much larger share than their knowledge. While their 
Divine Master was alive, they " had trusted that it 
should have been He which should have redeemed 
Israel." But the strength of this persuasion was not 
proof, in their minds, against the fact of His crucifixion. 
It would be wasting time to prove this, because no one 
can have read any one of the Gospels, and have over- 
looked the many passages in which it is shown. So 
true is this, that I think we might venture to affirm, 
without much exaggeration, that at the moment when 
Jesus "bowed His head and gave up the ghost" 
there was perhaps not a human being upon earth who 
knew with full assurance whose spirit it was which 
had taken its departure. It may be added, that if 
the story had closed there and then, there would not 

Q 
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be at this present time a Christian in the world.* All 

trace of an event, at which we are told by those who 

witnessed the scene that 'Hhe earth did quake, and 

the sun was darkened," would have perished, even 

from the memory of mankind. 

Had au This cvcut, howcver, was considered at the moment 

with His by, at any rate, those who had compassed it, as con- 

SisTwouid elusive of the controversy, so far as regarded the 

havedc- belief that He was or could be the Messiah, "i/ 

world Them he the Son of God, come dovm from the cross" 

ShL?^ '^ If He he the hing of Israd, let Him come down from 

the cross J and we will helieve Him." " Thou that 

destroyest the temple and huildest it in three days, 

save Thyself" "jEfe trusted in God, let Him deliver 

Him now, if He will have Him, for He said, I am 

the Son of God" — These taunting expressions are 

noticed by the Evangelists as among the " mockings " 

to which the Redeemer was exposed; — expressions 

which I quote, as significant of the reasoning that was 

in the minds of the spectators. 

But God's thoughts are not as our thoughts. That 
tragedy which, in the eyes of the Jews, and indeed of 
all human wisdom and conjecture, must have seemed 
to disprove the pretensions of Jesus to be the Messdah 
by an evidence palpable to the senses of mankind, is 
now become, under the wisdom of God, one of the 
strongest presumptive proofs of His Divine com- 
mission. 
For death In sayiug this I am not alluding, in this place, to 
of Srvirn^, the fact as a fulfilment of prophecy. I am now speak- 

^ Tet it is here that the accomplished foreign writer closes, 
absolutely, the life and career of Jesus, for he ventures to intimate 
that all that is related of the entombment or of His reappearance, 
was but a ruse concerted with the complicity of the victim. 
" For once iZ/at6&7," are his words. — Ed. 
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ing of the event itself, in its own nature, and what except, as 
might be its effects. That a religion, the profession of pro- 
of which is co-extensive with civilization, — which the f^gn^' ^^^ 
poor as well as the rich, the leaxned as well as the ^^"^^ 
ignorant, the kings of the earth equally with the least 
of the people, believe to have had its origin immedi- 
ately from God, — should have been ostensibly founded 
by One who was put to death by the public authority, 
between two thieves, as a blasphemer ; — this, surely, 
would seem to be a fact, as antecedently improbable 
as any to be found in the annals of mankind. 

And the wonder does not stop here. For why, it For why 
may be asked, after His own nation had opprobriously manutnd" 
put Him to death as a deceiver of the people, should Jj^^uch^a" 
the rest of mankind, who had never heard His name, cause ? 
have taken up His cause, and have agreed to pay Him 
Divine honours ? 

Admitting the truth of all that is related by the His pas- 
Evangelists ; not denying the wisdom of His teaching, n.Su Apr j*, 
nor the reality of the wonderful actions ascribed to^^^^*^ 
Him; accepting His character as it has been de- 
scribed ; even believing Him to have been that Pro- 
phet that should come into the world ; yet these 
things, it might and has been said, only prove the fact 
of a Divine commission ; they afford a general foun- 
dation of belief, but, taken by themselves, they demon- 
strate no particular truth, no specific doctrinal truth. 

The death of Jesus upon the cross, for example, ^^"^j 
does not obviously involve the doctrine of the atone- not the 
ment; and the interval between any fact related ofment. 
Him by the EvangeUsts (including even His resurrec- 
tion) and the belief of His proper and eternal Divinity 
is wider still. Certainly, these were not mere common 
truths ; they are doctrines other than that of our 
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immortality, and, as every one must see, would have 
required other proof to the minds, otherwise recusant, 
of Jews or heathens than a reliance upon the belief 
and sincerity of the Twelve. Even they themselves did 
not apprehend these truths during the life of our 
Saviour ; or, if they had known of them, they might 
have been mistaken ; the thing was just conceivable. 
It is the establishment of Christianity that has since 
quite changed the ground of argument ; but if we 
place ourselves by imagination in the position of 
those, to whose minds these and similar vast proposi- 
tions were for the first time disclosed, we shall have 
no difiiculty in seeing how hard was the task which 
the Apostles had to accomplish. 
And yet The lauffuaffc both of the Old and New Testaments 

the natu- ^ ° 

ra/ sense plainly presupposcs, without any doubt, the death of 
and the t^® promised Redeemer. To die for the sins of man- 
tements* kind is distinctly enounced in the Evangelical writings 
presup- as the purpose for which He had come into the world. 
dfo/Aofthe And yet it is evident, from the history of our Lord, as 
^«>— weU as from many particular prophecies, that the 
instruments of this inconceivable crime were to be 
the Jews themselves — the very people among whom 
he was to be born, and with whom the prophecies relat- 
ing to Him had been deposited, in whom the glorious 
promise was to be realized. 

Two seemingly quite contradictory objects ; and how 
were they ever to be effected ? The purpose of all 
these prophecies was, that the Messiah should be made 
known to the Jewish people when the time of His 
appearance should arrive. But if, when He came, 
the Jews were to be the instruments of His dishonoured 
death, it was necessary that His quality should be 
unknown, and the meaning of that part of Scripture 
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not be understood. For it is hardly to be supposed 
that they would voluntarily, and with their eyes open, 
have incurred the guilt of crucifying the Lord's own 
Messiah. The act presupposes them to have been 
ignorant of His character. The hypothesis, therefore, 
on which this part of the Jewish dispensation was 
founded, would seem to require that the Notes of the 
Messiah, as they are termed by the Jews, should be of 
such a kind as not to afford the means of recognizing 
the person, until after the prophecies relating to His 
death had been fulfilled ; and that this was in effect 
the case we now know from the New Testament alone. 
Taking this for our guide, let us examine the means 
by which the difficulty was overcome. 

We have, then, just seen that all the " marks " 
which the learned Jews have pointed out, by which 
the person of the Messiah when on earth was to be 
identified, were but negative ones ; they would seem, 
indeed, to have been effectually contrived for excluding 
" false Christs," but to have afforded in themselves no 
absolute criteria for discerning the true Messiah when 
He should appear. With respect to miracles, indeed, 
it was universally believed that many wonderful, we 
might perhaps say impossible, signs would be mani- 
fested in the days of the Messiah ; among the former 
it was said by Isaiah, that " the blind would receive 
their sight, and that the lame would walk," as adverted 
to by Himself in the Synagogue of Nazareth. But I 
incline to think the Jews considered these to be among 
the general blessings of the kingdom which would 
accompany His advent, " Tn His days, only," says the 
Prophet. I have not at least seen any authority for 
believing these gifts to have been reckoned beforehand 
among the marks by which His person would beknown. 
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Nothing in III the whole volume, however, of the Old Testa- 
ment more ment there is no single circumstance more distinctly 
piedirted. Predicted than the fact of His violent death. More- 
over, there is not any one prophecy more expressly 
referred to the Messiah by the ancient paraphrasts, 
nor more frequently alluded to in other ancient 
writings of the Jews, than the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. In the Targum of Jonathan there is not one 
verse in the whole chapter which is not referred to Him 
by name. In the ** Pugio Fidei " there are numerous 
extracts from many later writings, by which it would 
appear that the more ancient Rabbins had deduced 
from the same chapter a knowledge of a certain 
mediatorial or vicarious office ; yet it is next to certain 
that the death of their Messiah, at the hands of His 
own or of any other people, was never apprehended 
by them as one of the events by which His kingdom 
was to be revealed. Though this was foretold as 
clearly as words can express, not only in the chapter 
of Isaiah which I have been speaking of, but in the 
twenty-second Psalm, and in the ninth of Daniel ; and 
though other parts of these chapters are directly refeired 
to Him, yet the possibility of this unimaginable event 
does not appear ever to have entered into their calcu- 
lations. It would not be right to say that they had 
rejected such a supposition, for it had never been 
surmised. 
Know- The total darkness of the Jewish Church on this 

Uck^for^* point, one so salient, woidd not be easy to explain by 
Providen- ^^ ordinary rules of probability ; but it is evident 
reasons, that except the Jews had been kept in ignorance of it, 
the great prophecy on which the whole scheme of the 
Gospel dispensation turns, could not, humanly speak- 
ing, have been fulfilled. And, accordingly, if we are 
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willing to take the Scriptures for our guide, we have 
not far to seek for a solution of the fact. There are 
few things more frequently and pointedly spoken of 
in the Old Testament than the future blindness which 
was to fall upon the Jews. In the very earliest of all 
the prophecies relating to the nation, where Moses is 
speaking of the intolerable miseries they would have 
to endure in the " last days/' it is mentioned among 
other circumstances, " ihKut they shall grope at noon- 
dayy as the blind gropeth in darkness" Isaiah, speak- 
ing of the same period, tells the Jews, " the spimt of 
deep sleep shall he poured upon their understandings" 
They were to " have eyes and see not ; ears were they 
to have, and hear not ; " — " their hearts were to he 
made fat and their ears heavy , and their eyes to he 
shut, lest they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
should he converted and healed" It is almost need- 
less to accimiulate authorities on this head, for they* 
must be in the memory of every one who is conversant 
with Scripture. Allusions to it occur in almost every 
discourse of our Saviour; and the fact is exactly 
stated by St. Paul, where he tells the Corinthians, 
speaking of the veil which Moses put over his face,^ 
that ^* until this day," alluding to the Jews, " remaineth 
the same veil untaken away in the reading of the Old 
Testament. Even unto this day, when Moses is read, 
the veil is upon their heart. "^ If, then, we may 
believe St. Paul, the blindness of the Jews was 
judicial; but, at aU events, he considered it to be 
the immediate act of God; and the reason would 
appear easy to be understood if there be any weight 
in what I have just been saying. For the fulfilment 

^ Exod. xxxiy. ' 2 Cor. iii. 14, 15. Acts xxyiii. 
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of even other prophecies required that the Messiah, 
when He came, should be r^ected of Israel ; but as 
the great end in view was not to mask but to reveal 
to the human race at large, the " Seed " promised to 
the " Woman," how was this last purpose to be 
effected, or so much as set on foot, without, at the 
same time, opening the eyes of the Jews^ among whom, 
exclusively, He lived and died ? However we may 
explain the matter, there can be no question as to the 
fact ; but yet, according to the view here taken of the 
case, this disbelief of the Jews, instead of throwing 
any doubt upon the truth of the Gospel history, in 
the mind of a Christian at least, only corroborates the 
opinion of its origin having been Divine. 

Independently, however, of the close connexion 

between the death of Christ and the doctrines of 

Christianity, it has a much more important relation 

to the evidences than any particulars which I have 

now been speaking of. 

Voluntary The Jcwish authorities, as we know, put our Saviour 

compatible to death as a " deceiver of the people." But it is plain, 

^rmise of ^^^^ ^^^ narrative of the Evangelists, that when they 

adulation draorored Him before the tribunal of Pilate, there was 

or en- ^o , , , 

thusiasm. no evidcucc to show that they denied or disbelieved 
the facts related of Him, or that they accused Him of 
any civil offence ; but they asserted that He was 
attempting to mislead the multitude into a false 
opinion of His real character. His ostensible claim 
to miraculous powers is plain from other parts of the 
narrative ; it is also clear that the interpretation which 
He had Himself put upon the prophecies in those 
places where the death and sufferings of the future 
Messiah are spoken of, was the same as that put upon 
them afterwards by the Apostles. 
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These facts being premised, it may be shown that 
they are absolutely irreconcilable with the charge pre- 
ferred. That very particular proposition which the 
Jews hoped to establish in putting Jesus to death, was 
by His death demonstrated to be impossible: the 
imputation of fraudulent designs was not and c(yuld 
not be sustained in connection with his own cool and 
voluntary self-surrender. For, be the truth as it may, 
regarding the prophecies of the Old Testament or the 
miracles of the New, it will still be demonstrably 
certain that Jesus of Nazareth was not, in any case, 
a pretender. 

It is difficult, indeed, now to understand even the 
possibility of such an opinion in the mind of any one 
bom and bred a Christian ; but Jesus has been spoken 
of as an enthusiast by not a few, who would have 
shrunk from applying to Him an opprobrious epithet. 
I hope to show that the fact of His death, in its attend- 
ant circumstances, is equally incompatible with either 
of these explanations, or with any supposition of His 
having pretended to be what He was not. 



CHAPTER VII . 

THE DEATH OF CHRIST (contZftUed). 

Veracity of Christ proved by His death — He was no enthusiast — 

His death not self-contrived. 

Granted LooKiNG, then, at the motives for our Faith, without 
misnon, troubling ouTselves about metaphysical refinements, 
but as a practical question, and with reference only to 
the principles of belief on which mankind at large are 
accustomed to reason, the argument will be found 
always to come round to that of the Person of Jesus, 
Was He, or was He not the person that He pretended 
to be ? This was the sole controversy which the 
Apostles had with the Jews, and it is the same at the 
present time. If we examine any work upon what are 
called the Evidences, we shall see that this is always 
the point finally at issue. After the argument to 
prove the authenticity of the New Testament has been 
gone through, the remainder of the reasoning is 
uniformly employed in proving that the Founder of 
the Gospel could not have intended to deceive. Such 
is the real import of most of the disquisitions which 
we read concerning the sublime morality which Christ 
taught ; the consistency of His doctrines ; the wisdom 
of his sayings ; the purity of his life ; the oneness 
and identity of His character ; His freedom from all 
the usual weaknesses and infirmities of our nature : — 
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all these and such-like arguments reach only to one 
conclusion. For no one would contend for the 
eternal Divinity of the Lord because He was meek, 
and patient, and wise, and free from every stain of 
sin : the argument is, that no man who can be shown 
to have possessed all these virtues and qualities, would 
have said that he had so much even as a simply Divine 
mission, knowing that it was untrue ; nor have pre- 
tended to miraculous powers, if he had not really 
possessed them. 

But our Lord assumed much more than this. He Jesiw as- 
did not merely assert a Divine commission. He pre- much 
tended to a power on earth to forgive sins ; He pre- making 
tended to have been in the world " before Abraham Hi™»«« 

"equal 

was ;' that those who believed in Him should never with God." 
die ; that all power in heaven and earth was committed 
to Him; making Himself, in short, as the Jews 
expressed it, " equal with God." 

Now, be the apparent virtue and sincerity of any Such^m 
human being what they may, yet to us they can be missibie 
no more than apparent ; and if the question be brought i°ute*^^». 
to this issue, that we must either conclude these virtues ^'^«^'^''» 
to be assumed, or believe the reality of His title to such 
sublime pretensions as these words imply-^however 
difficult the alternative may seem, yet would the 
latter supposition appear to be so beyond measure 
improbable, that primdfaeie there would hardly be 
room for liberty of choice. Putting the case thus 
nakedly and in the abstract — if the same circum- 
stances were to be acted over again in the world, with- 
out prophecies before, without the historical completion 
after or now, mankind would probably show that 
either there was fraud in the case, or fanaticism — no 
mere reasoning would remove this belief; nothing 
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short of showing, that every explanation of the fact 

on either hypothesis was impossible. 

MdMw And yet there can be no doubt that after our 

vided Saviour's death these high truths obtained almost 

aftwHis immediately a very general belief; but the facts of 

Md thim * *^® ^^^^ ^ regards this revulsion in men's minds are 

generaUy not explained to us in the Gospels. We there only 

learn that the Jews had repudiated His pretensions, 

that His countrymen had slighted the miracles which 

He had performed, and had dragged Him before the 

Roman magistrate as a cheat and a deceiver of the 

people. We also learn, that at this time there was an 

unfulfilled prophecy among the Jews, not known to 

the nation at large before the death of Christ, or not 

understood, which stated that the Messiah, when He 

came, would suflFer death by violence, and by a judicial 

sentence : He was " to he taken from prison^ andfromt 

jvdgment, and to be cut off from the land of the 

living'' Another prophecy, well known and notorious 

in every Jewish colony, had led them to believe that 

in the generation in which the Messiah would be 

revealed was at that point of time arrived. These 

facts belong to history, and are not matters admitting 

of debate ; but beyond this we have no data from 

which to reason. It is, however, plain that soon after 

our Lord's resurrection, much fresh light respecting 

His true quality had broken in upon men's minds ; this 

we certainly collect from the narrative itself ; but we 

have no need of evidence for enabling us to say that, 

at least so far as respects the particular charge of 

fraudulence on account of which Jesus was unjustly 

condemned, this could not, from the very nature of 

things, be true. 

Untenable For it was uot any matter of fact for which He 
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stood accused, but for certain wordsy only, which He charges 
was charged with having uttered, knomng them to be positions. 
untrue ; viz. that He was the Messiah, which, however, 
was no blasphemy, or even heresy, but, moreover, as 
He confessed, when challenged, that He was the Son of 
the true God, which, unless true, was blasphemous. 
Now, the mere death of Christ was no proof that Jesus 
was the long-promised Messiah; nor was it a proof 
that He had really performed the miracles ; but it was 
a direct, and, as I hope to show, an absolute demon- 
stration of what, so far as we are now concerned, 
comes to the same point ; namely, that when He put 
forth these claims. He could neither have been acting 
under a delusion Himself, nor endeavouring to practise 
any upon others ; but that He must have believed 
what He asserted, and, if so, could not, in this case, 
have been possibly mistaken in His belief. 

For if our Saviour had intended to deceive the Jews 
into a belief that He was their expected Messiah, for 
whose coming their whole nation had " been serving 
God day and night" for so many years, it is moraUy 
certain that He would have endeavoured to conform 
the proof of His pretensions, to the prevalent expec- 
tation and belief of the persons upon whom the fraud 
was to be attempted. Or, if He had ventured upon 
some original interpretation of the prophecies on which 
the expectation of mankind was built, the fiction 
would have been contrived with a view of flattering, 
and not of shocking their prejudices ; of conciliating 
still farther their support, and not of needlessly ex- 
citing opposition. 

For example: — knowing that the Jews expected 
their Messiah to be one of their own nation, no 
impostor would have gone out of his way to assume 
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the character of a Greek or Roman. Knowing that 
they expected Him to be bom at Bethlehem, He would 
not have pretended to be a native of Samaria. Know- 
ing that they expected Him to be of the lineage 
of David, He would not have given Himself out as 
one of the posterity of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
" who made Israel to sin." By parity of reasoning, 
knowing that the Jews expected Him to come sur- 
rounded with regal state, and to assume the throne of 
Israel — comporting Himself somewhat after the manner 
of Messiah — it is still more certain that no man, who 
was an impostor, would have rejected the seduction 
of such an interpretation of their ancient oracles, — 
one offering so many temptations to an ambitious or 
designing man, — ^for the mere vanity of being the 
author of a new interpretation, importing that the 
future Messiah, instead of being a mighty potentate, 
was to present Himself in a character apparently more 
near akin to that of an outcast, than a king or con- 
queror, an object of derision and dislike. 

I have here put the case as strongly as the argu- 
ment would seem to require ; but not so strongly as 
the fact. In the instance actually before us, if we 
were to suppose the Jews to have been right in their 
accusation of our Lord, not only must we believe that 
He was uselessly fixing upon the prophecies relating 
to the Messiah a private sense, in opposition to the 
universal persuasion of those whom He was hoping to 
deceive ; a sense which involved of necessity the re- 
nunciation of every object which we could imagine, to 
stimulate the ambition of one whom we are supposing 
to be an impostor ; a sense, moreover, which must, by 
the very fact, have prevented the success of His 
design, whatever it may have been ; — but it was, we 
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may add, a sense which presupposed a hope of His 
being put to a shameful, discrediting, and ignominious 
death ; and this not as a possible consequence, to be 
risked, but as the very postulate on which the success 
of the fraud depended. Do the annals of mankind 
supply, or has any one in his own experience heard^ 
of such an attempt as this to deceive mankind, having 
yet been ever practised ? Certainly no miracle could 
be more contrary to the course of nature, than such a 
supposition as has here been made would be to the 
first principles of the human mind. 

In the preceding remarks we have seen that the 
supposition on which the charge of the Jews was 
founded could not be true ; and any other would 
seem to be still less possible. If, then, from the very 
nature of the human mind, it be certain that our Lord 
was not attempting to practise deception upon others, 
in that case He must be supposed to have been mis- 
led, either by Himself or others. Unless we believe 
Him to have been a dupe, He must have been either 
a fanatic, or a lunatic, or a somewhat compound of 
them. As no difficulty can apparently be greater 
than the belief of His having really been what man- 
kind are here taken to have supposed, provided we 
can disprove this, it will not matter, it may be 
thought, by what other principle we account for His 
motives. 

But mankind do not appear, in fact, to have 
reasoned in this preposterous way ; and surely, when 
we read the history of Jesus Christ, we cannot be 
surprised that they did not. In truth, the religion of 
which He was the unquestionable founder, furnishes 
a sufficient answer to all vague conjectures of this 
sort, if we are to suppose them to be gravely put 
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forth. Though the wisdom of our Lord's instructions 
and sayings, the purity of His life, the calmness and 
majestic simplicity of His deportment, in every cir- 
cumstance, however trying and aflfecting, may not 
warrant us in affirming that He could not have been 
a mere man, yet are they most assuredly sufficient to 
warrant us in saying that He was not a madman, or a 
fanatic, or a mere ignorant tool in the hands of such 
men. We come now, however, to deal with a circum- 
stance belonging to the death of Christ, which at once 
removes His case out of the reach of every such ex- 
planation; a circumstance which makes the sup- 
position of fraud or delusion to be alike inconceivable ; 
and that is, that His death was in fulfilment of a 
prophecy latent at that moment and misunderstood, 
but which immediately after, and not before, was set 
free from its obscurity. 
Hissacri- The Sacrifice of Christ was not self-inflicted, like 
other than the death of Peregrinus, the crazy sophist, of whose 
Peregri° self-martyrdom at the Olympic games, in emulation 
nus. Qf Q^J- Saviour, Lucian has written or invented an 
account. Our Lord did not, like him, raise a funeral 
pile with His own hands, leap into the flames, and 
invite all Jerusalem to witness the fulfilment of a 
promise to rise again to life. The death of Jesus was 
in pursuance of a judicial sentence, passed by the 
judge himself, with hesitation, inflicted, not by his 
own hand, but by the hand of the public executioner, 
and that on the imperious solicitation of His enemies. 
And yet in no other way, that we can see, would the 
prophecies have all been fulfilled ; for, according to 
these, the Messiah was not to die a natural death, nor 
by His own act, nor in expiation of any criminal action: 
all these points were expressly stipulated. Put the 
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case, therefore, as we please — whatever hypothesis we 
adopt — we must assume His death to have been pre- 
concerted by Himself, if we believe it to have been 
connected in His own mind with no other motive 
than the mere ambitious fiil61ment of a prophecy. One 
feels unwilling to be obliged to entertain so unlikely an 
explanation ; but let us, for the mere sake of argument, 
suppose it possible ; yet, if this way to posthumous 
renown was in the view of Jesus, in what way was such 
a purpose to be accomplished ? The design, it may 
be admitted, might have entered, as we have said, into 
the mind of a madman (though only of a madman) ; 
but by what artifice, or under what conceivable pre- 
tence, was a would-be Prophet, without committing 
any act so criminal as would at once refute all pre- 
tensions to holiness, to engage not only His enemies, the 
Jewish rulers, but the reluctant Roman governor, and 
the whole body of the people, to have been confederate 
with Him in such an incomprehensible conspiracy ? 

Combining, then, the history of our Saviour's deaths So that aii 
as related by the Evangelists, with the prophecies of Imp^ture 
the Old Testament, we are, I think, justified in saying %^l^ 
that the charge of turbulent fraud, for which He 
suffered, could not be true. Any fraud could not 
have been on His part. The prediction of Isaiah 
may, or may not, have pre-signified the passion of the 
Messiah ; but if this was the interpretation put upon 
it by Jesus, and that in opposition to the belief of the 
whole body of His countrymen, be He what He may, 
it is impossible that He should have been an impostor. 
It would less shock ^ our reason and common sense to 
believe, that the whole narrative was nothing more 
than a fable, invented afterwards, on purpose to 

^ Ft(foNote. 
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exclude that particular opinioti. Such an hypothesis 
is not likely to have many supporters ; but it may 
not perhaps involve what might be called moral 
absurdity : it is simply incompatible with the evidence 
of history ; for we know, with absolute certainty, and 
that on evidence quite independent of the testimony 
which is furnished by the Evangelists, that the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, under Pontius Pilate, was a real honA 
fide transaction, reported to head-quarters. 

Note, p. 241. 
Lbqend — Myth. 

However shocking to good sense, the thesis anticipated (1840) 
has been sustained and welcomed with no small acclaim in a 
certain world of cultured outsiders not a little bewitched by the 
consummate workmanship and sly address of its originator. 
It has even obtained a place in serious discussion, though its 
votaries seldom deign to discuss, as the Legendary theory. 

It amounts to as much as this. So late as the interval between 
A.D. 75 and a.d. 95, the Jesus known to ourselves lived only in the 
medium of popular, unguarded or * naive ' tradition. But now, 
from among the multitude of adherents, persuaded all of Mes- 
sianic pretensions (never thought of by Himself), infatuated 
withal in many cases with the impression of a diviner character, 
a demand arose, before the generation had utterly died out, for 
the consolidation of the floating material in conformity with 
popular requirements. The want was met by three individuals ; 
by two at Borne — we will call them Mark, and Luke (who subse- 
quently embroidered the drier detail of Mark, that is, tne original) 
— and by one Matthew, in remoter Galilee, whither Mark's work 
had also found its way ; Mark's account, however precarious, 
Matthew again overworked, as too matter-of-fact for the taste 
of the time. These even went so far as to invent, or to adapt 
upon calculation, each floating trait to the language of the 
ancient prophets. 

It is unnecessary to say that there exists no morsel of proof 
for what is so singularly asserted, as it is also contrary to 
intrinsic evidence and to tradition ; for, as the Dean observes, in 
their identical portrait the synoptic three nin as directly 
athwart, or counter to what was, we know from Josephus, the 
only authority, the popular conception, as if this had been out- 
raged upon calculation. So the gospel, with sundry cultivated 
but yet half-educated persons who have not seen the need of 
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informing themselves, passes for Legend;^ a oonvenient and 
portable piece of information which they owe to the brain of 
the able and astute French academician. 

The word itself derives, as is known, from the legenda, or 
short piece to be ** read " in the course of the Latin office of the 
saint of the day. This commemorated, usually, some thought 
or memorable incident attributed to a life notoriously above 
the ordinary measure of natural or even Christian conduct, and 
perpetuated in the grateful memory of simple souls in the city 
or province which had been the scene of it. And thus, in a 
circl6 of pious and persons non-reading (and not the poor alone 
were then unlettered), but deeply touched in afifection and 
imagination, certain particulars, strange, and foreign possibly 
to the fact, might accumulate, no one knows how, at times around 
the oral transmission of a career more truly edifying in its 
difficult virtues than even in exterior splendour. Hence the 
secularization of this word for an untrustworthy tale in general. 

For the rest, the notion of Legend differs from that of Myik 
which made the fortune of young and inventive professors at 
Tubingen, in that a Legend must have some notorious fact or 
person for at least its nucleus; whereas a mythus, or ** philo- 
sophic " fable, is, as such, incompatible with any history at all. 
Thus, no individwd possessing even the amount of reality 
needed for Benan's Jesus, ever was. The life was never more 
than a parable mistaken by the many for fact. This was the 
bold position of Strauss. Out of this fable arose Christendom. 

The only instance known to myself of a mythic idea which had 
been actually translated by popular devotion into fact, is the pro- 
found and characteristically Christian fable of St. Christopher, 
which so captivated the simple but poetic mediseval mind. 
Needless to add that this, though taken as history by the 
simple, does not pretend to stand upon an inch of overt fact, 
any more than do the fables with moral known to our child- 
hood. The import of history, ancient and mediaeval, more 
intelligently because more largely appreciated and reviewed 
in the light of the great lessons with which the last century 
of the era closed, has shown to writers dominated with the 
implacable instinct, that the untoward and importunate portent 
has to be slain, if ever, in the cradle, or in the twiligJU lietween 
A.D. 75 and a.d. 110, when we meet Pliny's letter, the first 
notice from the outer world ; and so, as there is extant no other 
account whatever to upset or control the accepted narrative, 
professors have run up this theory of myth or legend : — 

** All wrought out of the carver's bralu." 

—Ed. 



^ In one ease, however, M. Benan derogates from his hypothesis, where, 
in the imposBlbility of reduolng the death and resurrection to mere legend, 
it is intimated that the death (but not the crucifixion) was a ruse concerted 
between the Master and His excitable followers. 



CHAPTER VIII . 

PROOF OF Christ's super-exaltation. 

Christ's resurrection — His spiritual kingdom — Difficulty of proof 
— His ascension — On what grounds His spiritual authority 
believed — Miraculous powers of His disciples directly com- 
municated by Christ — ^This proved by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost at Pentecost. 

Death of I HAD occasIon to lemaxk that those particular pre- 

&ver dictions of the Old Testament, which were understood 

s4n^- ^y *^^ Jews as the personal notes or marks of the 

/rtnai im- Messiah, would appear to have been designed for the 

was,as«/f- purpose of preventing deception or mistake on their 

iktk more p^rt, rather than of leading their minds to any posi- 

^^\e "^^ *^^^ knowledge. Of this kind may be reckoned the 

prophecies signifying no more than the nation, and 

tribe, and lineage, and birth-place of the Redeemer, 

and some others. If I did not rank that important 

one of the death of Christ among them, it was 

because this was not so spoken of by the Jews who 

lived before Christ, although really foreshown in terms 

beyond all comparison more clear and unambiguous 

than any recognized prediction ; and was, in its owo 

nature, by far the most important. 

louscSi" This last mark, however, of death — ^for death is the 

Ihowii common lot — ^like every one of the personal notes, 

only by the ^aa as such a simply negative one. Except in the 

tion. circumstantial particulars, there was nothing in the 
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fact itself by which it was to be distinguished from 
the death of Socrates, or of many other wise and good 
men, who have fallen victims to the prejudices and 
passions of a misguided multitude. >It does not 
appear from the narrative that it happened in any 
respect contrary to the usual course of nature. That 
which invested the fact at once with its miraculous 
and preternatural character, was our Lord's almost 
immediate resurrection. It was this which stamped 
the whole event with a Divine character, and fur- 
nished a key to those obscurer passages in which the 
Messiah's death and sufferings were foretold. 

From this epoch the same remark will apply to 'And so 
many other incidents related by the Evangelists. Tccesso^ 
Thus the manner of His death, by piercing His^j^^^^g" 
hands and feet ; the gall and vinegar which were 
given Him to drink ; the division of His garments 
among the soldiers ; the purchase of the potter's field 
with the price of His blood ; — though all of them 
within the ordinary course of things, — must neverthe- 
less, in the minds of those who believed them to have 
been divinely foretold, have passed for miraculous, in 
the sense I have attached to that term- 
It is always in place to remember that the great 
and dominant subject of the evangelical prophecies 
is not so much the person of the Messiah, as the 
character, polity, regimen, of that future hingdom from 
heaven above, which He was to establish in the world, 
and which was the end assigned for His advent Now 
the authority of a prophecy, as inured, admits of one 
only proof — and that is, its fulfilment. We may be 
confident, in the interim, of the Divine inspiration 
of a prediction as yet unfulfilled on the evidence of 
other events which, having been foretold, have come 
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to pass : and this was^ no doubt^ the ground on whick 
the Jewish expectation of their promised Messiah was 
mainly built ; nevertheless, we could not know as a 
foci that it had been communicated from Above until 
after the event. 
Vet, even Accordingly^ had our Saviour, when He re-appeared 
dw'^no^at upon earth after His resurrection, shown Himself to 
r© jewt^ta *^® i^yf^ surrounded with the accessories of temporal 
fulfil, but dominion ; had He, that is to say, agreeably to their 
rogate, the not uunatural but mistaken expectations, literally 
ascended the throne of His father David, and began 
to reduce all the neighbouring nations to subjection ; 
— in that case, not even the Jewish priests and rulers 
by whom He had just been condemned to death, 
would have questioned the identity of His person and 
kingdom with that person and that kingdom which 
were spoken of in the Scriptures. By the same rule, 
we need be at no loss to understand their backward- 
ness to admit the truth either of the facts related by 
our Lord's followers, or of the interpretation put upon 
these facts by the Apostles, for, in the view taken of 
their Scriptures by this nation, the facts related of our 
Lord's life and preaching by His disciples were cer- 
tainly not so much the fulfilling as the abrogation of 
their Law. 

But the reasons why the Jews, as a nation, or 
polity, though not as a very numerous "remnant" 
rejected the new Institution when it was first announced 
to them, are foreign to my immediate subject ; my only 
aim is to explain the arguments or motives by which 
so many thousand minds of all nations and languages 
were persuaded to embrdce it. For it is here that the 
burden of proof lay, for the moment, with the Apostles, 
and the closer the view which we take of the subject, 
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the greater and more complex will appear to have 
been the difficulties which they had to surmount. 

The controversy, however, between Judaism and For their 
Christianity, as I shall have occasion to show at wl^chris- 
length hereafter, did not so much regard the prophe- Ij^the^ 
cies themselves, as the principle by which they were pjopijc- 
to be interpreted, whether in a literal or, relatively, a their inter- 
spiritual, or, as a Jew would have expressed it, in an ^^ 
earthly or a heavenly sense. The Apostles contended 
for the latter. They spoke of a spiritual kingdom — a 
city of souls ; of a supernatural throne erected in the 
heavens; of a power and dominion whose effectual 
insignia were out of sight. But the Jew would 
naturally ask — How was the reality of this vision to 
be demonstrated ? By what tests could the fulfilment 
of such a prophecy be ascertained ? Admitting, even, 
the fact that all authority in heaven and earth had 
been committed to Jesus Christ, yet by what evidence 
could the Apostles know this to be true ? In Lim- 
borch's account of his controversy with Orobio, the 
Jew urges this very difficulty : " Since the things of 
heaven are not cognizable by our senses, the Apostiies," 
he says, " could not prove their truth, except from the 
clear and manifest fulfilment of the prophecies ; and 
as this evidence was not vouchsafed, whatever other 
things are asserted in this advent, become open to 
suspicion." — " Cum ccslestia sensibilia rum sunt, non 
aliunde suami certitudinem probare poterant quam ex 
promissorum clard et apertd adimpletione : qucB cum 
nonfuerit, ccBtera qucB referuntur suspecta fuerunt" 
Scrip. Tert. p. 147. and this 

It was a difficulty not at that conjuncture to be dis- ^^ 
sembled. The Jews might have said, " Supposing the 4^^^^^^^ 
sense put upon the meaning of God in this part of the Fentecost. 
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prophecies by Christ's disciples, and not that put upon 
it by ourselves, to have been the true sense ; or sup- 
posing the prophecies themselves to be as clear and as 
free from ambiguity as any propositions can be which 
are expressed in words ; yet the exaltation of Christ 
in the heavenly places, admitting it even to be true, 
is not a fact falling under the notice of our senses, or 
certified to us by conscious experience, — ^how, then, 
can the fulfilment of any prediction relating to it be 
known as a prophecy in fact, or be anything more 
than a matter of suspended belief, to be classed 
with thousands of other truths hereafter only to be 
revealed ? " 
Butthishas Well, this cuormous fact, and that in the sense of 
settled for Scripturc, has now been put beyond question in the 
fi^of the wonderful triumph of Christ's Church upon earth ; but 
Church, tii^ casg ^^g y^py different in the days of the Apostles, 
belief in for they had to reason with persons bom and bred 
ei y. ^^ ^^^ adverse ways of thinking. Pure and benefi- 
cent as is the portraiture of Jesus Christ, as delineated 
in the New Testament ; and wonderful as are the 
actions by which His Divine authority was attested ; 
yet there is nothing in His life, or in the manner of 
His death, which at the time and by themselves would 
have necessitated a belief in His proper Deity. So 
long as the question related only to the credibility of 
His testimony respecting the commands or the pro- 
mises of God, He was within the limits laid down for 
a prophet in Deuteronomy, and ample foundation was 
laid for the faith of His followers. And so they appear 
to have judged. But we read that when He began to 
change the ground, and to hint more directly at the 
great truth of His Divinity, some of His hearers took 
up stones to stone Him ; and even His disciples 
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deemed it a hard saying, and many of them, as the 
Evangelist tells us on a similar occasion, thenceforth 
turned aside from foUowing Him. 

And yet we know that within a very short period For this 
from this time the belief of His followers, and not of ob/^ed 
His followers only, was on this point entirely changed. *°°^ ^^^^ 

J ' r JO ascension, 

Whence did these proceed ? What was the evidence, but why 
it naturally occurs to ask, on which such a rapid 
change of opinion was founded ? The answer is not 
SO immediately obvious as might seem. We have seen 
that during the lifetime of Christ the minds of His 
disciples were not enlightened as to His true character. 
And during the few days which intervened between 
His death and resurrection, even the very qualified 
opinion which they had formed of His being their 
future King would seem to have vanished from their 
thoughts. It is not less certain that no knowledge of 
this profound truth had penetrated their minds during 
the interval between His resurrection and final disap- 
pearance from among mankind. Even when He had 
explained to the disciples at Emmaus, and afterwards 
to others of them, " all things which were written in 
the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the 
Psalms concerning Him," still their imaginations would 
seem to have been unable to grasp so extraordinary a 
fact ; their understandings still remained covered with 
a veil. For the last words, St. Luke tells us, which 
they addressed to Christ, the very instant before His 
ascension, showed that their minds were still in dark- 
ness. ^^ Lordy" said they, ^^wilt Thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel ? " Implying 
that, even then they looked upon our Saviour as one 
who was to be, though in some transcendent sense, a 
temporal prince in Israel. 
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and for If we reflect for a moment, we shall, I thiuk, see 

reason, that all this was in strict accordance with every 
opinion we can form of the human mind. So long as 
Jesus continued to mix with His disciples in a human 
form, no impression upon their understanding was, or 
could have been, of power to countervail the prejudice 
of their senses. 1 am persuaded that, in any parallel 
circumstances, a supposition of the Deity of Christ 
would have been beyond the compass of human 
belief : it was, we might almost call it, for them, an 
impossible conception. His ascension into heaven, 
and His being received out of the sight of His disciples, 
almost while the words I have adverted to were yet on 
their lips, may be thought to have put a final stop 
to all hopes of a temporal kind ; but between the 
renouncement of all expectations of that nature, and 
the belief that He was seated at the right hand of God, 
and that thenceforth " ai the name of Jesus every knee 
should how, of things in heaven, and things on earth, 
and things under the earth : " the distance, even 
between these two propositions is scarcely to be 
measured. 
What, The inference from the facts here stated involves 

tlirnew another of equal or greater importance. Since the 
motives belief of the Apostles, and of the other disciples, iu 
change? the doctriuc of our Lord's Dimne attributes had no 
firm seat in their minds until all direct intercourse 
between them and Christ had been, to every outward 
appearance, cut oflf, it would seem to follow that the 
reasoning on which this subsequent belief was grounded, 
must necessarily have been drawn from some proof 
which was independent of previous views, and which 
must have come to their knowledge at an after-stage 
of the evidence. 
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I am not going, in this place^ to enter upon the 
general question of our Lord's Divinity, as it respects 
the proofs on which that great doctrine is commonly 
made to rest in the present day ; but only to point 
out the /octe or data from which the wide belief of it 
would appear to have taken its me, for it was these 
that furnished the hey by which the Apostles were 
enabled to explain to their cotemporaries the language 
of the Old Testament 

It would, of course, be impossible to show, one by These 
one, of all the miracles ascribed to Christ, that each of generally 
them was separately believed by every Christian from ^^^^ ^f His 
the beginning. But a belief at least of these more resunec- 
patent facts of His resurrection, of His ascension, of sion, and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pente- ^^^X-' 
cost, and of the miraculous powers attributed to the ^ion of 

*- , miraculous 

Apostles, and partially to others of the early Chris- powers 
tians, was certainly universal. Assuming the bdief of ms°wiWj- 
these several facts, on the part, at least, of the whole '^^» 
of His adherents, what I now wish to do is clearly to 
point out the intrinsic connection between this belief 
of theirs, and the belief or settled conviction of that 
supreme dominion which, from the days of the Apostles 
to the present time, Christ has always been taken to 
exercise over the interests of His ^dsible kingdom, and 
the actual assumption of which has been explained to 
be the fulfilment of that long train of prophecies in 
which the future kingdom of the Messiah was fore- 
shown. 

It is plain, both from the Acts and the Epistles, as plain 
that not only the Apostles themselves, but likewise and 
many of the other disciples, were endued consciously, ^P"^^*^' 
or believed themselves to be endued, and were also 
credited by others, with a variety of miraculous gifts. 
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These gifts, I may add, are never by them spoken of 
as the result of any virtue or power inherent in them- 
selves, but are uniformly attributed to the authorit}'- 
of the now invisible Jesus, 
and the Thus, wheu St Peter cures the lame man at the 

miracle of , 

St. Peter. Beautiful Gate of the Temple, he says, " Silver and 
gold have I none ; but such as I have, give I unto 
thee : in the name of Jesus Christ, rise up and walk'' 
And afterwards, when the fame of the miracle had 
attracted the attention of the chief priests and rulers, 
he addressed them, saying, " Ye rulers of the peoph, 
and elders of Israel, he it known unto you all, and to 
all the people of Israel, that hy the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom Grod 
raised from the deady even by Htm doth this man 
stand before you whole" In another place the same 
declaration is made, but in terms still more distinct. 
For when the Apostle cures ^neas of the palsy, we 
are told that " Peter said unto him, jEnjeas, Jesus 
Christ makeih thee whole : arise and take up thy bed : 
and he arose im/mediately" In these, and in all the 
other cases where similar powers were exercised by the 
Apostles, they were always referred by them to the 
same cause : namely, to gifts imparted to them they 
knew not how, but by a hand which they could 
neither see nor feel, but which they considered to be 
Christ's. Admitting, then, the miracles related in the 
Acts to have been really wrought, and supposing the 
Apostles to have had reasons for sajdng that the power 
of operating them proceeded directly from the invisible 
agency of Jesus in heaven, it will be plain that a suf- 
ficient ground was laid for associating these great facts 
with that part of the evangelical prophecies in which the 
Messiah's kingdom or regal institution is foreshown. 
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What might be the extent or nature of the Aii which 
authority delegated to Christ in heaven would not be to^ ^ 
so easy to define ; but that He was still oZive, that He J^enTm^ 
was invested with Divine powers of some sort, that ^l^ 
His influence over His followers had not been with- «rti»> 
drawn, must have seemed to be a f(wt^ the belief of 
which was not to be resisted. If, after He had ceased 
to be numbered among the inhabitants of this world, 
an unseen intercourse between Him and those who 
believed in His name continued to be kept up ; and 
the same power to control the laws of nature which 
He had exercised upon earth still remained in His 
hands, and was even made more manifest in the tran- 
scendent powers communicated by Him to those with 
whom the duty of founding the knowledge of the 
kingdom was left in charge — such a conviction, on the 
part of the Apostles, will abundantly accoimt for their 
own belief respecting the reality and nature of the 
continued presence and authority of their unseen 
Master in the Church below. 

For it may be observed that it was not a case of for no 
agency no more than spirittud. Whatever the faculties ^l^lm 
of superior spirits be supposed to be, if it be oj^ce^^^j^^^ 
admitted that they are allowed to interfere with the powers on 
laws of God's material world, it becomes diflScult to 
say that any particular miracle is beyond the compass 
of their power to bring about. In the case before us, 
however, it is not a question of mere miraculous power. 
Whatever faculties any created spirits may be deemed to 
possess, these must have been bestowed upon them by 
God ; they are but the gifts of Him who made them, 
and not the effect of their own skill and knowledge, 
any more than the instincts of the feeblest insect are 
the result of its own handiwork. Allowing, therefore, 
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the Datural powers of other orders of beings to be 
ever so different from ours, or ever so superior, yet no 
one, I think, will suppose that, as creatures, they are 
able to impart them to other finite beings : for this 
would be the act not so much of a merely spiritual 
as of a creative agency. 
3o that If we follow out this reflection, we shall see that, 

Jesus must • .1 • y •/•. • j i. x\^ 

now have supposmg the miTaculous gifts exercised by the 
^^J^^ Apostles to have been communicated to them by 
and that Christ, He must ever have appeared to them, at least, to 

in a nature 

Divifu, exist, when He left this world, not so much in His 
human capacity, nor in the quality even of an angel 
or created spirit, but in a nature which, if not Divine, 
we are unable to define in any other terms. 
But But, to return, whence was it, it is obvious to ask, 

Ax^Apos- that the Apostles and first preachers of Christianity 
(he p^f? drew their main reasons for saying that the unseen 
author of the miraculous gifts exhibited by them was 
Jesus Christ? Or supposing them to possess, from their 
personal consciousness, such evidence as satisfied their 
own minds as to the true cause, yet how were they able 
to satisfy the minds, as it would seem they did, not only 
of the bystanders, but of reasonable men in general '? 
It might have been surmised, or said^ at least, by the 
absent, to have been the effect of some illicit secret, or of 
fraud and collusion, or, again, of the immediate opera- 
tion of the eternal Father Himself ; then in the face 
of these and other conceivable solutions, whence was 
the proper evidence obtained from which the miracles 
in question, and all those gifts of the Spirit of which 
such frequent mention is made both in the Acts and 
Epistles, were believed to have had the departed Jesus 
for their author ? It can hardly be thought that the 
Apostles had no other proof co adduce, except their 
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personal affirmation. They must have had, in the 
twilight of those days, some evidence besides this, or 
the success of their operations would probably have 
been limited to a much smaller number of persons. 

If we turn to the history of the Apostles, this 
evidence seems to be clearly enough stated. The 
reason why the phenomena were believed to be 
attributable to the personal agency of Christ was 
founded upon premises commensurate both with the 
strength and universality of the persuasion itself, and 
also with the importance of the conclusion which was 
built upon it ; and built, let me add, upon premises 
which involved no controversy at all, but only the 
reality of a fact which was then easily to be verified, 
and certainly was not of a kind likely to be taken 
for granted on mere vague report. 

It is now time to say that the fact to which I From the 
am alluding is that great and, as it were, obtrusive fvSts of 
miracle of the descent of the Holy Ghost on the festival ^^"^^^^^ 
of Pentecost, the account of which is given in the 
second chapter of the Acts. This season, as we know, 
was one of the great festivals of the Jews, when large 
numbers, from every part of the world, were used to 
assemble together at Jerusalem. On that occasion the 
disciples are described as being assembled together in 
the same place, when suddenly it was filled with a 
loud noise, resembling that of some high wind ; and 
the appearance of a flame descended upon them, and 
sat upon each, in the shape as of " cloven tongues." 
Immediately after, as the history tells us, " they were 
all JUled vnth the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues^ as the Spirit gave them utterance ; " 
and this being noised abroad, a promiscuous multitude, 
coming from different parts of the world, and using 
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different languages, were brought together; and to 
their astonishment, as well as to that of the disciples 
themselves, were heard by the latter, every one in his 
*' own tongue wherein he was bom." 
when St. Luke proceeds to describe the effect of the 

o^niy amazement which seized upon all who were present ; 
ft'as^fact.^^ subjoining a circumstance which, in the case of facts 
claiming to be miraculous, is of importance to the 
evidence ; viz. the accompaniment of such a result as 
might have been expected to follow, supposing the 
history to be real, and to have been generally believed. 
After St. Peter had addressed the numbers who had as- 
sembled, as soon as what had happened became known, 
St Luke tells us that besides other marks of the im- 
pression made upon the minds of the persons present, 
there was added that same occasion to the number 
of the disciples " three thousand souls," and that from 
thenceforth the number of believers increased daily. 
Truth of Let me here observe that, always excepting the ex- 
refated^is traordinary, and what in any profane history might 
demons- \yQ called the almost incredible character of the event 

trable as in 

" Horse itsclf here described, there is no note of truth which 

Paulmsc 

can be required in a narrative of facts that is not to 
be found in the above account. It is preserved in a 
writing respecting whose authenticity it is hardly 
possible to doubt. Over and above every external 
mark which can attach to a document of antiquity, 
and the entire absence of any counter-evidence, the 
numerous undesigned coincidences which Paley, in his 
" Horse Paulinse," has pointed out between the nar- 
rative of St. Luke and the Epistles of St. Paul, are 
such as may be said literally to demonstrate that St. 
Luke was himself cotemporary with all the facts 
which he has related, and an ocular witness of many 
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of them. With respect to the particular miracle 
immediately before us, it was eminently public ; trans- 
acted in the open day, before numerous spectators, 
and at a time when Jerusalem was filled with 
thousands and ten thousands of strangers, collected 
from every quarter of the world. 

But it is not necessary here to discuss the evidence The 
of the fact farther than to show that it was a fact that waT*^ * 
was believed by those who, if it had not really happened, ^^^^^0^ 
could not, under the circumstances given, have been who could 
deceived. We know how emphatic a stress was laid been de- 
upon this eventful manifestation by the Apostles and ^^* 
early converts, and how important a place it occupied 
in their belief. A miracle seemingly more unambigu- 
ous in all its circumstances, or more incontrovertibly 
stamped with the marks of a Divine authority, could 
not have been exhibited before the eyes and under- 
standing of mankind. And, therefore, when the 
historian goes on to tell us that '^fram that day many 
signs and wonders were done hy the Apostles ; " and 
we find St. Peter addressing the assembled multitude, 
and saying, " This Jesus hath God raised up^ whereof 
we are all witnesses ; therefore being by the right hand 
of Ood eaxdtedf and having received of the Father the 
promise of the Holy Ohost, He hath shed forth this, 
which ye now see and hear : " — we can no longer be at 
a loss to understand the reason why the Apostles 
and others, who had been unaware of our Lord's true 
character while He was on earth, should have regarded 
Him after His death as an object of worship and adora- 
tion. The data on which they reasoned is, I think, 
suflBciently intelligible ; the only thing that requires 
explanation is the logical link or medium of proof by 

which the Apostles were enabled to conclude that the 

s 
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miraculous gifts with which they were endued were 
the eflfect of Christ's personal agency, instead of 
ascribing them, as might at first sight have seemed 
more natural, to the direct interposition of God 
Foretold I am not aware of any passage of the Old Testament 
jS^^d in which this same miracle of the descent of the Holy 
ternM.*^ Ghost is properly foreshown, but only a general pro- 
mise, as in Joel,^ of an effusion of the Spirit in the last 
days. No specific knowledge or expectation could 
have been drawn from these prophecies ; least of all 
such a knowledge as the present case would require. 
Neither, if we examine the miracle itself, can any 
particular mark be pointed out, by which the hand of 
Christ could be directly recognized Joining all the 
circumstauces together, there was enough to create a 
general presumption in favour of such a belief; but 
they were not such proofs as the Apostles could have 
urged in an argument with the Jews, nor as the 
analogy of God's dealings, or the importance of the 
doctrine at issue, would seemingly have demanded 
There are many doctrinal truths which are now sup- 
posed to require no other evidence than the written 
words of the Apostles, which wanted a corroborative 
evidence in their day ; and among these the doctrine 
before us must certainly be considered as one. 

There are, no doubt, several points of present belief 
which would seem to rest altogether upon their autho- 
rity, and most of these, so far as they are doctrine, do 
rest, more or less, upon our persuasion of the veracity 
of the Apostles ; but beyond the allowed veracity of 
their testimony, nothing is usuaUy taken for granted 
in the establishment of any fundamental doctrine; 
since it is assumed that we, who now reason about 

* FiieNote. 
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those doctrines, are ourselves in possession of all the 
proofs that were vouchsafed to Christs immediate 
followers. 

If we may believe the Apostles, our Lord had told The Holy 

^-r Ghost W8S 

His disciples before His ascension that " all power or foretold to 
omnipotence had been committed to Him both in^forew- 
heaven and in earth," Before that time He had often SSf^^"* ^ 

His own 

consoled them, imder their sorrow at the declaration gift. 
of His being about to go away, by promising to send 
them in His stead, " another Comforter ^ even the Spirit 
of truth Himself, who should teach them all things, 
and bring all things to remembrance, whatsoever He 
had said unto them." He told them that one purpose 
of His departure from among them was in order to 
fulfil this promise, inasmuch " as if He went not away, 
the Comforter, whom He would send unto them from 
the Faiher, would not come unto them ; but if He 
departed, He would send Him unto them ; " assuring 
them at the same time that He would not leave them 
without help, but " that He would be with them alway, 
to the end of the world." 

This, according to St. John, was not the topic of 
one or two discourses of our Lord, but was, in one 
form or another, the prevailing subject of almost all 
His closing commimications ; in which He repeatedly 
told the Apostles that the reason of His impressing 
this promise so often upon their memory was, that 
when the things which He was speaking of should 
come to pass, they might recall His words to mind : 
saying, " And now I have told you before, that when 
the tims shall come, ye may remember that I told you 

^^ ^1 _,--^ if So that it 

Of them. ^^ ^,b- 

When we connect these and other discourses firmly jj°^ J^ 

deposited with them by Jesus to the same eflFect, with connect 
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His the great facts afterwards narrated in the Acts, it is 
^Sh^ not difficult to account for the belief of the Apostles 
TO^^of i^ *^® existence of our Lord's invisible power and 
^^hirfi- a^t^ority over His Church. Combining the fulfilment 
of the promises made to themselves with His resurrec- 
tion from the grave and subsequent ascension into 
heaven in the open day, and before the eyes, not of 
the Apostles only, but of many witnesses, a sufficient 
basis of foci was laid for explaining all that we read 
concerning the interpretation that was afterwards put 
by them upon that part of the Hebrew prophecies, 
which relates to the exalted dignity of Christ St 
Paul speaks of this dignity as being "/ar above aU 
principality, and power, and mighty and dominion, 
and every name that is nam^d, not only in this world, 
hut also in that which is to come" Assuming the 
fact to be so, no proclamation of an earthly king's 
accession to His throne could be more significant of 
the event than was the first exercise of Divine power 
by Christ on the dAy of Pentecost, as above described 
Our faculties remaining what they are, and putting 
all the circumstances of it together, the Apostles 
could hardly have desired a higher or better evidence. 
For aU Now, as wc havc so often urged, all that a writer 

^t« on ^po^ t^® evidences, as strictly taken, can do, and all, 
^^^^ indeed, that he ought to attempt, is to show that the 
is to show feasible facts related in the New Testament were be- 
facts were Hevcd at the very time by those who were present at 
^^ tw *^^^- If these were deceived, it could not be as to what 
present, was sccu and felt and heard, but only as to what was 
inferred by the hearers. It is not, then, the material 
grounds of this belief, so much as the way in which 
mankind would reason upon those grounds, and the con- 
clusions or inferences that were drawn from the events 
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by the Apostles, which is the proper question here at 
issue, according to the more forensic vi&w of the sub- 
ject before us. As in other parts of the Gospel history, 
so in this great miracle to which we have been advert- 
ing, the Apostles, and all who were present, may con- 
ceivably have judged erroneously, but their senses 
cannot have possibly deceived them. As to this last 
point of the Pentecostal manifestations, the fact would 
seem to stand on evidence as complete and certain, to 
say the least, as any one of the miracles recorded in 
Scripture; for there is none which was more uni- 
versally believed at the time, or of which the eflFects 
were more lasting and important ; and we may add 
that there is not any more directly involving the 
specific doctrine built upon it. The whole of the 
matter in question, including both the proofis and 
conclusion, cannot be better summed up than it is in 
the last chapter of St Mark: ^^ And He said unto 
them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. He that helieveth and is baptized 
shrill be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned. And these signs shall follow them that 
believe ; In my name shall they cast out devils ; they 
shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall 
not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover." This was the substance of our 
Lord's promise to His disciples before He quitted 
them. St Mark proceeds to say, " So then after the 
Lord had spoken unto them, He was received up into 
heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. And they 
went forth, and preax^hed every where, the Lord work- 
ing with them, and confirming the word with signs 
following. Amen." 
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Which ac- Connecting these words with the illustrious event 

count for , . ° 

the univer- in which the fulfilment of our Lord's promise was 
of first ^ signalized, it seems to me that we have here, at least, the 
i^^he^*"* complete explanation of the grounds from which the 
lord's au- universal belief of the first Christians in Christ's 
the supreme and permanent authority over His Church 



over 

Church. 



took its origin. 



Note, p. 258. 

Pentecost. 

Joel ii. 28. 

The author did not need for his present point to cite the memorable 
words, In those, the latter or Messianic days, /, Jehovah, tnll no longer stint 
but pour out My 9 Holy, vide Targum, Spirit, not upon selected Israelites 
only, but upon aU fleA of every condition, so that your disciples shaU tee 
idgions and your teachers dreams once more ; and this even upon My slaves 
and on My handmaids, when become Mine ; with much more. In the 
correspondence with such words of the Pentecostal phenomena, men must 
at once have owned the 'finger of God,' for doubtless these had been 
exhibited to Joel's mental eye with the evidence of which such were 
capable ; whereas the central fact of a descent (or condescension) of a Power, 
now first shown to be a Divine Subsistence or Personation, could never 
have been reduced to adequate figure or symbol, however its accessories might 
have been foreshown to a created intellect. 

This crown or seal of the Gk)spel dispensation, as evidenced in the 
sensible disposal by the crucified Jesus of a Divine nature, the more im- 
mediate vicar or executive, it is sometimes said, in the Trinity, showed 
at once the true place of the Holy Spirit to the wise. Q'his would prove 
especially the case with those whose intellects had been raised on high by 
the lure of the imperishable beauty, PuUsritudo tarn antiqua et tarn nova. 
No need here to indicate the correspondence of this prophet, said to have 
first used the terms ' remnant,' 'judgment,' 'day of the Lord,' etc., with 
others and with the Apocalypse. 

The series, however, of transcendent sights or scenes is not to be 
limited to the single day on which it opened. Luke had doubtless been 
influenced by interior movement, and by that spirit of reserve, and indeed 
of abatement far more than of exaggeration, by which divine men have been 
wont to disclose things ineffable, in the interest even of many to whom 
such matter was to be opened; while the words would not the less be 
significant for the ' wise,' who would not be injured miscendo sacra pro/anis. 
The phenomena, discussions, results of a period were probably given here 
foreshortened, or in perspective, under the possible conduct of St. Paul. 

By occasion of the * Holy Spirit ' occurs the thought of the ancient 
spiritus, or anima mundi, alone known to Hegel and his initiates. This 
last was so little the former that it had not been heard by serious persons, 
'' that any ' Holy' Spirit was at all," for this was come precisely to displace 
or redress the spiritus mundi, if such, as some have held, there be. 

Still less can there be any question, in relation with Pentecostal signs, 
of alleged phenomena of so-called " spiritism "— « little plague, it would 
seem, broken out among the materialists. — Ed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

USE OF PROPHECY AS APPLIED TO THE PROOF 

OF DOCTRINE. 

Effect of previous preparation on the reception of doctrines — Pre- 
{)aration necessary — Illustration — Difficulty of proof — Types — 
Direct prophecies — Divine nature of Christ — His Sacrifice — 
Difficulty proposed — Typical prophecies. 

I HAVE before had occasion to observe that, however No fact, 
extraordinary we suppose any event to be, or however f^^U 
beside the observable course of nature, mankind never- ^J^^i^ 
theless would have no difficulty in believing it to have be deemed 

. 1 .... . incredible* 

happened, on proper testimony, if, previous to its 
coining to pass, an expectation of such marvel had 
generally prevailed. There may be some events 
which it would be difficult to make mankind expect 
at all, but none which having been, in fact, expected 
beforehand, would be deemed too incredible, when 
presented, to be believed. A person who should have 
expected an event before it happened, and refuse 
afterwards to believe it, on no other ground than that 
it was metaphysically incredible, would surely be 
chargeable with inconsistency, for no one actually 
expects what he deems incredible per se. 

This remark, as a little reflection will show, is as This may 
true, mutcUis mutandis, when applied to the belief of toSne 
mankind in matters of opinion, as in matters of fact, ^i^of 
Be a doctrine supposed to be ever so unlikely, or ever opinion, 
so remote from the conjectures of reason, yet we have 
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only to borrow the same hypothesis, and suppose a 
revelation of it to have been more or less anticipated 
in the prevailing opinion of a large portion of man- 
kind, and the anticipation of the doctrine to be re- 
vealed will occupy exactly the same place in the proof 
of its Divine authority, as the previous expectation in 
the case of any miraculous event. Certain marks of 
its Divine authority must be presupposed to be fore- 
shown, by which it could be identified ; but these 
being assumed, the effect would be the same. Call 
them prejudices, call them popular delusions, if you 
please ; but when a doctrine came to be revealed with 
the expected marks upon it, and more especially if it 
fell in with established ways of thinking among those 
to whom it was proposed, in that case men would not 
argue about its fitness or its probability, but only 
whether it was or was not the very proposition which 
they had been prepared to expect, 
wherever Here, then, the previous expectatwa would stand 
exp^u- with the many, in the place of all general reasonings, 
revdation ^s to its intrinsic couccivability. And in the case 
holds the where we suppose the fact itself of such a Divine 

puLce oi 

previous Communication to have been already admitted, and 
ti^? the question to be as to its import or meaning only, 
^^"^ ' such expectation would universally be considered, and 
practically would really be a proof from heaven before- 
hand of the doctrine also ; an evidence of its proba- 
bility more demonstrative, with mankind at large, 
than any abstract argument The effect of such a 
prophecy upon the opinion of mankind in the evidence 
for miracles by the hand of heaven, I have already ad- 
verted to ; but I am also much inclined to think that, 
in the case of doctrines asserted to be from above, the 
influence of a prepared belief would be of equal force. 
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For these communications stand in the same relation 
to our reason, that miracles do to our sensible ex- 
perience; and if it be true that mankind would 
hardly have been brought to believe, in those days, in 
the Divine authority of the atrang; focU related in 
the New Testament unless the previous expectation of 
a revelation from God had been created by the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, it is not less probable 
that, without a similar preparation in respect of the 
subject-matter of that revelation itself, they would not 
have been easily brought to believe in its doctrines 
when proposed. The more remote we suppose the 
doctrines to be from the conclusions deducible from 
our natural reason, the greater, of course, would be 
the necessity for such a preparatory dispensation. But 
the hypothesis of a preparatory dispensation of some 
sort would seem to enter into the very theory of a 
doctrinal revelation also; without it I do not very 
well see on what kind of evidence the Divine authority 
of any proposition could be so brought home, or be 
made so certainly known to the human mind as to 
create responsibility on the part of the subject. 

At all events, the general proposition, which is all it may, at 
that I am concerned to explain, will hardly be dis- faSitated 
puted : that if the doctrines preached by the Apostles offroths* 
be supposed to have fallen in with the popular per- ^^^^ 1*^^*- 
suasion among the Jews ; and to have suggested a not 
inconsLBt>ent fulfilment of the promises on which, as 
we know, their expectation had been so long and so 
anxiously suspended, su(;h circumstance must have 
greatly facilitated their reception of Christianity. 
"The law," says St. Paul, "was,*' but was no more 
than " our schoolmaster or tutor to conduct us to Christ." 
This expression affords an exact commentary upon the 
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meaniDg of his words. It is a brief statement of a 

fact which might be illustrated from every page of 

the New Testament. If any one doubts it, he has 

only to reverse the supposition, and the truth of St. 

Paul's words will be immediately apparent 

Even for Supposc, then, that Jesus, instead of appearing among 

ccptirn ^^ people of JudsBa, had suddenly opened his com- 

^J^^^ J mission at Rome, or among a people who were strangers 

some edu- to the Promises of God ; to whom the name of a 

beUef was Messiah was unknown ; who had never heard such 

required at ^qj^q ^ Atouemcut, Salvatiou, Kingdom of Heaven, 

Resurrection, Faith, Sin, Repentance, and other 
phrases peculiar to the Jewish theology ; and under 
which were signified various specific ideas without 
which the truths or even terminology of the New Testa- 
ment could hardly be made intelligible, as is found, 
in fact, with heathen races ; in this case it is evident 
how many impediments the Apostles would have had 
to contend with. But if from words we come to 
things, and suppose that when they propounded the 
high and difficult affirmations which it was their 
business to communicate — the Divine Nature of Christ, 
His Vicarious Sufierings, His Intercession at the right 
hand of God, our Sanctification and Salvation through 
faith in His name, — if the Apostles had been left 
improvided with any proofia whatever except the facts, 
miraculous indeed, which they attested, but performed 
elsewhere, and their own inspired knowledge of the 
several truths which those facts were designed to 
testify, — here the difficulty becomes apparent. It is, 
indeed, just conceivable that a knowledge of these 
truths might have been miraculously infused into the 
minds of their hearers (as it must have been into 
their own) ; but it is difficult to imagine in what other 
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way such propositions as the Apostles published could 
have been even explained. Some education of belief 
on the part of mankind would seem to have been 
required ; and this, in the promulgation of the Gospel, 
was certainly provided. The Old Testament was an 
authority admitted undoubtingly by the Jews them- 
selves — so that the question was not with them 
whether miracles were credible, or a revelation possible, 
or whether any other abstract proposition was true 
or false, but simply regarded the true meaning of the 
prophecies. 

But here a difl&culty presents itself, which before Truths, 
proceeding farther it wUl be convenient to consider. S^^^t'be 
It will be obvious, on a very slight examination of the ^^cht^ 
very nature of prophecy, that the proper subject of this "^ ^^« 
must always be some matter of fact ; something which as facts ; 
is to come to pass in time and place under the senses 
of man. But how are — ^not facts but so many general 
propositions ?— how are truths and doctrines to be 
prophesied ? *' Qui potest provideri" asks Cicero, 
^* quidqua/m futurum esse, quod neque causam habet 
ullam, neque notam, cum futurum sit ? " Historical 
events may be predicted, and the truth of the pre- 
diction may be brought to a test. The destruction of 
Babylon, the division of the empire of Alexander 
among his chief captains, might be prophesied — the 
facts would happen, or they would not. But the truth 
of a theorem, of one of Euclid's propositions, for 
example, could not be prophesied : this is a matter to 
be demonstrated ; no other test of such truth can be 
applied. The distinction is obvious, and hardly 
requires to be explained. 

In reference, however, to the difficulty which it may y^* may, 'in 

a inaiincr 

at first seem to present, I would observe, that although be made ' 
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subjects of theorems cannot as such be predicted, yet there are 
prop ecy. jjgygjfjjjgiggg ^^q wajs, though obliquc ones, in which 

they Toay become legitimate subjects of prophecy. 

For (i) I, Though they cannot be foretold, yet they may be 

hejr^^ foreshown ; that is, they may be represented to the 

undCT understanding under forms of types and of symbolical 

typ«s; actions, with an intimation that the true signij&cation 

of them shall hereafter, at some assigned period and 

under certain predicted circumstances, be clearly 

revealed. 

For example : when Christ delivered the parable 
of the Sower to His disciples, they did not at first 
comprehend its meaning ; but the moment the key 
was put into their hands, the import of the figure 
under which the true sense of it was concealed, 
became as plain as if it had been couched in common 
language. Now this explanation of it was given by 
our Saviour in time and place. It was an action of 
His life which we can conceive to have been foretold. 
This may be made still clearer. 

Our Saviour told His disciples " that the kingdom 
of heaven was like unto a net thai, was cast into the sea, 
and gathered of every kind ; which when it was full 
they drew to the shore, and sat down and gathered the 
good into vessels, and cast the bad away.*' Now, sup- 
posing that with a view to represent the mixture of 
good and bad men which would belong to God's future 
Church under the Gospel dispensation, the high priest 
had been directed every year to cast a net into the sea 
of Galilee, as here described — this would have been a 
type, the meaning of which it would have been impos- 
sible to interpret, had not our Saviour's words fumi^ed 
us with a key, viz, the Kingdom of Heaven: the 
futm-e communication of this key was a point of fact. 
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which might have been made the subject of a distinct 
prediction. This custom of expressing general truths 
under some significant action was not peculiar to 
Scripture, but was common among other nations a^ 
well as the Jewish. As, for instance, Livy tells us, 
whenever the Roman consul appeared in any assembly 
of the people, he bowed the fasces ; " vocoZo ad con- 
cUium populo^ summissis fascihus in concionem 
ascendit.'' Now this was strictly a sjrmbol, that the 
supreme authority was vested in the Roman people, 
si^ifying a truth which it might have been made only 
to foreshow in the case of a revelation to be made 
one day in such matter. 

In this way, then, it is plain that matters of 
doctrine, also, are capable of being ingrafted upon a 
prophetical scheme, for they may be directly foreshown 
in parabolical allusions and representative rites, or 
other scenical actions. 

11. Matters of doctrine may also be made the or (2) the 
subject of prophecy in an indirect or oblique manner. Mie/oi 
I mean by this, that although the truth of a mystery ^^ *^ 
cannot be directly predicted, yet the future belief of doctrine 
mankind in its truth, however abstruse, is not the same foretold as 
thing, for the fact of this belief obtaining everywhere * ^^'' 
might, without doubt, be foretold. For this mental 
assent is a matter of fact which might come to pass in 
time and place, just as any other historical event Let 
us put the case. Suppose, then, a revelation to have 
been promised, and to have been many years looked 
forward to, the several doctrines of which had in the 
mean time been advisedly veiled under types and figur- 
ative representations, known to involve a meaning 
which was to be disclosed only at a stated period; 
suppose this period to have been defined beforehand 
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by the fulfilment of certain fixed signs, for which the 
minds of men had been prepared : — now, if at the 
expected time these signs were manifested, and on the 
strength of the recognition of them large multitudes 
of men, in all parts of the world, had been brought 
to abandon the religious discipline in which they had 
been bom and bred for a certain number of principles 
found to correspond with those types and shadows 
and allusions, now for the first time made clear to the 
apprehension of mankind ; — here would seem to be a 
case in which not only the fact of faith, but also doc- 
trines, had evidently been made the subject of prophecy ; 
not, however, here considered as truths, but simply as 
propositions, which would come to be received as 
revealed, or true, and that with incalculable efiects. In 
this way, then, though obliquely, the Divineness of the 
authority on which a doctrinal proposition had been 
received might be as well known as the mental illumi- 
nation of the Prophet, by which the belief in the same 
had been predicted ; and the more unexpected the doc- 
trine itself, and above the guesses of reason, the 
stronger, in such case, would now be the presumption 
of its having come from God. 

I shall produce some examples from the Old Testa- 
ment, which will perhaps make my meaning more 
clear, and at the same time throw light upon the 
process of proof, by which the leading tenets of our 
faith may be presumed to have been gradually em- 
braced by the understanding, and finally established. 
Thus it For example, the Divine nature of Christ, in relation 
told that to our kuowlcdgc, is not so much a fact as a pro- 
IhSidbe position ; and, as such, its truth could not be made 
^rship- the subject of a direct prediction. It is, however, not 
God, a^d a proposition at all, but a fact, that Divine worship 
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is now paid to Him, and has been so paid from the tiiis has 
beginning. Even if it could be shown to be contrary pass. 
to reason to speak of our Lord as if He were a 
properly Divine Being, it is not at all the less a fact 
that He is now so spoken of; that He is now and has 
been always called and adored as God. 

Let us then turn to the Scriptures. We find in Scriptures 
Isaiah these words : " The "people tJiat walked in dark- ?o this 
ness have seen a great light : they that dwell in the ^^^** 
land of the shadow of deaths upon them hath the 
light shined. For unto u^ a child is bom^ unto us a 
son is given : and the govem/ment shall he upon His 
shoulder : and His name shall he called Wonderful, 
Counsellor y The mighty God, The everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace. Of the increase of His govern- 
ment arid peace there shall he no end, upon the throne 
of David, and upon His kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and with justice from hence- 
forth even for ever J' ^ 

Take another passage from the prophet Jeremiah : Jeremiah, 
" Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a King 
shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment 
and justice in the earth. In His days Judah shall he 
saved, and Israel shall dwell scfely : and this is His 
NAME whereby He shall he called, The Lord cue 

ElGHTEOUSNESS." ' 

In the last of these passages the words in the 
Hebrew are, " Jehovah our Righteousness ; '* and both 
it and the passage from Isaiah are distinctly referred 
to Messiah in the Targum of Jonathan : there is no 
question, then, about the sense in which they were 
understood by the ancient Jewish Church, It is no 

^ Ch. ix. 2, 6, 7. « Ch. ixiii. 5, 6. 
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less certainly a fact that from the days of the Apostles 
to the present time, our Saviour has at least been called 
** The mighty God," that " the name whereby He has 
been called^* is "The Lord our Eighteousness." Here, 
then, is a case in which a doctrinal proposition may 
be engrafted upon a prediction. For a belief at least 
of the Divinity of the future Messiah is amoug the 
facts that were prophesied in the Jewish Scripture. 
Isaiah. Again, let us open the Old Testament at that 

passage of Tsaiah ^ in which the sacrifice and propitia* 
tion of Christ are so openly signified. I may state 
that every verse of this chapter is separately referred 
to the Messiah by the ancient Jewish Church. So 
stringent is the passage itself, as well as the tradition 
of the Synagogue on this point, that their later writers 
have been constrained to invent the doctrine of two 
Messiahs,^ of whom one, they say, was to appear in a 
state of poverty and humiliation, ridiug upon an ass, 
and the other in the clouds of heaven, as a king and 
conqueror. 

I have before adverted to that part of Isaiah's pro- 
phecies in which the future death and humiliation of 
Christ were foretold. Here not only is the event itself 
foretold, but its meaning also is explained ; and the 
two are so bound up together as to make it difiicult to 
understand in what way it would be possible for a 
person to believe the prophecy to have been fulfilled 
by the death and sufferings of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
to draw from it any other explanation, except the 
doctrine which the Church has always entertained. 

The Messiah was to be cut off from the land of the 
living; He was to be taken from prison and from 
judgment; He was to be led like a sheep to the 

» Ch. liii. " See Note C. p. 200. 
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slaughter : — and the cause of this was the transgres- 
sions of His people; for their iniquities He was to 
be bruised; the chastisement of their peace was to 
be upon Him, and with His stripes they were to be 
healed. Moreover, He was to bear the sins of many, 
and to make intercession for the transgressors. Now 
these propositions could not be made the direct subject 
of prophecy by any method but in the shape of types^ 
such as the scape-goat, the sacrifice of Isaac, the 
sprinkling of the blood of the victims, or other cdmilar 
parabolical representations. But supposing the ideas 
themselves, couched under the word Atonement, to 
have been in this way already made intelligible, the 
great doctrine of our Lord's Propitiation is so com- 
bined with the prediction of His death and humilia- 
tion, as to be indirectly prophesied with as clear an 
evidence, as if this great truth had been a direct 
matter of fact. 

We, who see this doctrine established in the belief We, who 

sec f ntg 

of the whole Christian Church, may now be satisfied doctrine 
to receive it without going behind the words of the ^^^' ^ 
Apostles. For the most part Christians in the present ^^^\ 
day seek no better jHX)of, neither is it necessary that they no further 
should. But at the first introduction of Christianity, Apostles, 
the value of this personal word, instead of being a ^^d^ys 
conceded point, was one among the subjects in debate, it needed 
Even those who did not question the sincerity of the proof. 
Apostles, would yet have questioned the sobriety of 
their understandings, if they had affirmed such mys- 
teries as this of the Atonement, and still more the 
great doctrine of our Lord's Divinity, simply on the 
authority of their own opinion and belie£ But with 
the facts, as related in the New Testament, fresh in 
their memories, and with the prophecies of the Old 
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Testament in their hands, they were furnished with 
the true key by means of which they professed to 
reveal, and, as the event has proved^ succeeded in 
revealing, the whole mystery couched in the legal 
rites, and the meaning of the truths which, veiled 
under the shape of tjrpes, occupied so large a place in 
it. The suddenness of the light which broke in upon 
the understandings of our Lord's followers, and its 
effect upon their feelings after His resurrection, when 
He first opened their eyes to' the real import of th6 
Scriptures, are affectingly described by St Luke in 
the last chapter of his Gospel, in which he relates 
Cihrist's last discourse on earth immediately before His 
ascension. 

Having made these remarks upon the use of pro- 
phecy as an evidence of revealed truth, and upon the 
place which the doctinnes of the Gospel hold in the 
scheme of the Old Testament, I shall now proceed to 
examine a practical difficulty in the way of what I 
have been saying, which I am unwilling to pass over 
in silence. The difficulty is this : that in accounting 
for the readiness with which the doctrines of the 
Gospel were at first received, as having been founded 
or conditioned on a previous dispensation, I seem to 
introduce an hypothesis which casts a doubt upon 
their Divine origin. 
But such For thus it may be argued. If the original belief 
tion, it of mankind was not derived irwmediaiely fix)m sup- 
ped, ^* posed Divine inspiration, as attested by the miracles 
2Snif wtich they alleged, but from certain preconceived 
human notious prevailing at the time, as well in their own 
minds as in the minds of others, by what rule can we 
be sure that the doctrines of the Gospel are revelations 
from God at all, and not merely human opinions. 
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foundedy as a thousand other opinions are, only on 
popular prejudice ? This is a view which has been put 
forward by some, who, admitting the Divine mission of 
Christ, reject the doctrines laid down in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and in other parts of the New Testament. 
These doctrines, say they, formed already a part of 
the popular belief of the Jews, before the evidence 
by which they are supposed to be proved had any 
existence. It has been contended, therefore, that the 
foundation of them rested originally, not upon Divine, 
but upon human authority ; or at least upon such 
a mixture of both, as to render it impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the two. 

This objection would seem at first sight to be fi&irly The 
urged. I have assumed that the truths of the Gospel, m4httMDi 
as generally understood by ourselves, would not have p'*^^*** 
met at the outset with so favourable a hearing, except 
they had fallen in with certain popular habits of 
thinking and speaking. They may, therefore, so far 
be said to have been founded on those popular habits 
of thinking and speaking, inasmuch as if they had 
been presented to a people, who, as I have said, had 
never before heard of such things as a propitiatory 
sacrifice — of the remission of sins — of salvation — of a 
kingdom of heaven— of a resurrection from the dead, 
— it is probable that by no process of reasoning could 
the Apostles have been able to explain to their hearers 
the meaning of the doctrines which they preached. 
Indeed, the history of the Church before, at least, the 
fall of Jerusalem, show that the Aposties could only 
teach explicitly these things to those who, by their 
reception, were reputed the "perfect," "thoroughly 
initiated," to whom they could explain "the v)h>le 
counsel of God." Now if, indeed, the antecedent 
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notions of the Jews and Judaizing heathens had been 
derived merely from popular error and mere super- 
stition (and there is no medium between this supposi- 
tion and a Divine revelation), it is plain that the 
whole diathesis of the reasoning would have been 
vitiated. For no q/fer-evidence would have given 
a Divine character to conclusions which had been 
drawn from merely human premises ; like Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image, whose '^feet were part of iron and 
part of clay/' it would have fallen to pieces from the 
mere want of cohesion in its parts ; no subsequent 
process could have invested them, in the opinion of 
mankind, with the character of inspired truths, 
bat that But quitc Other than this is the hypothesis on which 
when ' the proper truths of the Grospel stand. In this the 
^l^^ Divine origin of the types and ceremonial rites of the 
were con- Lg^^ ^jq^Ij ^^g and is taken for granted, and the 

trary to , ... 

popuUr popular notions and belief arising out of them assumed 
^^i. to have been the preconcerted effects of Divine wisdom. 
All I now say is, that if the Jews were right, and if 
the notions and ways of thinking prevailing in those 
days among them were the consequence of a previous 
miraculous dispensation, in that case the vulgar belief 
of the time, instead of being for them any motive for 
distrusting the truth of the Gospel doctrines, forms 
part of the very evidence by which the proof of the 
Divine authority of these tenets may be maintained ; 
and it is a kind of evidence which no skill or cuiming 
on the part of human agents could have contrived. 
Those who disbelieved the facts related by the Apostles 
might have charg^ them with having availed them- 
selves of the state of popular opinion to promote their 
ends by fictitious facts ; this may be just conceived, 
but certainly none but God alone could have purposely 
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in^epared this state of mind many generations before. 
Viewed in the light of a preparatory dispensation, this 
part of the hypothesis of the design of the Old Testa- 
ment is essentially and demonstrably Divine. Looking 
at it, not in detoil, but ^B a scheme, organized with 
relation to its intended purpose, the difficulty, if in 
such case we may use the term, plainly was, so to 
adjust its parts, as to iQumine the minds of the Jews 
with only a partial knowledge of the revelation to 
be communicated. The question was, how little of 
present light would suffice for the purpose of enabUng 
men to recognize its truth, when the time should 
arrive for revealing this more fully; and not how 
much Grod was able, without prejudice to them, or to 
His plan, to communicate. K the minds of men in 
general were to be prepared for a reception of such 
high doctrines, it is evident that some approximation 
at least to the truth to be actually made known 
was necessary. The mere expectation of a revelation 
of some kind was not enough in the case of doctrines 
190 difficult of apprehension as those which we find in 
the Gospel. Habits of thinking, therefore, and trains 
of ideas were, withal, to be created, without which, as 
we have seen, the propositions to be announced would 
hardly, if at all, have been understood. 

It was no less expedient, on the other hand, that The 
the knowledge of the actual truth should be kept back, ^onomy 
If the Jews had known it beforehand, that of the [S"\'^sg 
Grospel, when it came, would to them have been no should be 
revelation. The advent of Christ, and the miracles ^ioto.^ ^ 
which He performed, instead of explaining or opening 
' the Scriptures, would themselves have required to be 
accounted for and explained ; would have embarrassed 
rather than have assisted the faith of mankind. But 
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I have already shown elsewhere, that unless the clear 
meaning of many of the prophecies had been concealed 
until after their fulfilment, the proof of their Divine 
inspiration could never have been established. If we 
apply the same reasoning to those parts of the Old 
Testament which relate to the troths that were there- 
after to be laid open, we shall see that in their case the 
same method will hold good throughout No truth 
which had been understood and believed beforehand, 
would have been able to stand on the evidence of ful- 
filled prophecy. This principle, as we saw, will apply 
to a large class oi facts ; but, as applied to truths^ it is 
absolute. Taking prophecy as a concerted scheme, it 
requires to be in parts obscure ; for this is a condition 
attaching to the nature of the evidence, and without 
it the demonstration of Divine illumination would 
seem to be, in many instances, impracticable. 
Bnt Intel- It was Said by Cicero, when speaking of certain 
Lmc! when ^'^ ^^ rhctoric, that there were some which people 
revealed, yj^ general could not have discovered, but which any 
man might comprehend when pointed out to him : 
" Namh neque ta/m est acris acies in TuUuris hominwm 
4St ingeniis, ut res tantas quisquam, nisi TrwnstrcOas, 
possit videre : neque tanta tamen in rebus ohscuritas, 
ut eas mm penitus aori vir ingenio cemat si mode 
ad spexerit" 
Of which This exactly defines the perfection of a typical 
^JtdL^ prophecy, of which the object is supposed to be some 
r*t<^ proposition only hereafter to be known and believed, 
prophecy. Under whatever form the truth may be foreshown 
(whether in some symbolical action, or parable, or 
figurative representation of any kind), it must be 
under one which could not have been divined before- 
hand, but which is immediately apprehended as soon 
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as its real meaning is suggested to the mind. This 
end can be directly obtained only by the aid of types 
of some sort, and in some shape or other ; and it is to 
this use that they are appropriated in the Old Testa- 
ment. Here one and the selfsame key — the spiritiuil 
or supernatural character of Christ's kingdom and 
office — was to open the meaning, not of one, but of 
many prophecies ; not of one doctrine, nor one passage 
of God's dealings with mankind, but of many doc- 
trines and many passages; and the wonder is, not 
that there should be so much obscurity in the Old 
Testament, but that, under all the circumstances, 
there should not have been still more. 



PART III. 

STATE OF THE ARGUMENT AFTER THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 



PART III. 
CHAPTER /. 

JEWISH OPINIONS RESPECTING TELE FUTURE CHRIST. 

Buxtorfs "Synag. Judaica" — ^Two Messiahs— Jewish view of 
blessings of Messiah's kingdom — ^Jewish mode of spiritual 
interpretation — ^The Gospel interpretation not new — Instances 
— ^The end and design oi the Old Testament — Its typical and 
symbolical character. 

At the end of Joh. Buxtorfs " Synagoga Judaica," is Buxtorf on 
a chapter entitled, " De Venture Judaeorum Messi^/' matters, 
in which he gives a detailed account of the expected 
blessings which the Jews look forward to enjoy, when 
their promised Messiah shall appear. The dissertation 
is full of ciuious matter, containing chapter and verse 
for every statement^ and well worth the trouble of 
reading. It is of moderate length ; I shall, however, 
content myself with merely referring to it, with a view 
to some short remarks in further illustration of the 
reasoning contained in the preceding Chapters, upon 
the belief of the Jewish Church, and upon the state of 
the argument for the truth of Christianity, at the 
moment when it was first planted in the world — before 
it had begun to make a noticeable appearance in the 
eyes of men — while the belief in it was only a seed 
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just beginning to spring up — and when its origin, its 
character, its future destiny, and every point connected 
with it, must have been a matter of speculation even 
in the minds of the Apostles themselves. 
Mesaanic Although the authorities produced by Buxtorf are 

view of ° ... 

prophecies taken from the Talmud, the compilation of which was 
by Tai^** postcrior to the time of Christ, yet there is not the 
°*^^ least reason for supposing that any material change 
has taken place in the theological belief of the Jews 
since that period. The success of Christianity and 
the evident clearness with which it may be shown, 
that aU the terms fixed in Scripture, for limiting the 
time of the Messiah's coming, are now passed by, has 
forced their learned men upon the necessity of adopt- 
ing one or two opinions, probably unknown to their 
ancient Church ; — as it has compelled them to change 
their interpretations of some passages of Scripture, 
which before the time of Christ were understood in 
the sense which was put upon them by the Apostles ; 
— but these innovations are easily distinguished, 
and do not in the least affect the substance of their 
doctrine, 
except Among them may be mentioned an assertion to 

Jes^'in which I havc before adverted, that there were to be 
two Messiahs; — one whom they call the son of Joseph, 
who was to be a suffering Messiah,^ and who, they 
say, has appeared ; and another, the Son of David, 
whose coming is the great object of their faith, and 

* A curious and probably most ancient mytbns, the Hebrew 
oounterpart, possibly, of tbe Christian legend of the " wandering 
Jew," told how tiiat Messiah has long come, bat sat in guise of a 
beggar at the gates of Home, symbolizing the treasured thought 
that Israel, everywhere outcast and disseminated throughout 
the Boman Empire, only sat watching the day of reprisal on 
Edom^ the kingdom not of (Jod but of ** iniquity." — ^Ed, 



case. 
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under whom all the glorious promises, which the 
Scriptures make to their nation, are to receive their 
accomplishment. Now the present hopes of the Jews, 
in regard to this, their triumphant Messiah, are beyond 
any doubt substantially the same, in most points, as 
have been entertained by them, £tx)m a period cer- 
tainly anterior to Christianity. His coming, say they, 
has been delayed on account of their impenitence ; but 
it has been delayed only ; the promise still remains 
uncancelled ; and among the petitions which are 
put up daily by them in their synagogues, one 
always is, that it may be shortly, and in their days, 
fulfilled. 

With respect to the several blessings which we find 
mentioned in the Talmud, as composing the future 
condition of the Jews, under their promised king, — 
there is proof that they were substantially the same 
before the coming of Christ as at the present time. 
It is chiefly in that part of their belief, which refers 
to the vengeance which God will take upon the enemies 
of His people, that the Talmudical doctors have intro- 
duced inventions of their own, and given the rein to 
their imaginations. 

First, they are persuaded that the Messiah, when Messianic 
He comes, will gather together, from every quarter of J°^^^®"" 
the heavens, all the dispersed of their nation in every 
quarter of the world, as it is written in Jeremiah : ^ 
" Behold, I will bring them from the north country, 
and gather them from the coasts of the earth, and 
with them the blind and the lame, the woman with 
child and her that travaileth with child together : a 
great company shall return thither." From these 
words they infer, if any, whUe alive, were deaf, or 

^ Gh. zxzi. 8. 



mum. 
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lame, or blind, that when the Messiah shall restore 
them to life (as He will do, to all the children of 
Abraham, throughout the world, and conduct them to 
their own land), all their infirmities will be healed ; 
for then, as Isaiah writes,^ ^' the eyes of the blind shall 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. 
Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing." The general doctrine of a 
resurrection to life they build upon Daniel : ' ** And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake." 
No more In that day, likewise, there shall be none sick, but 
oinge, orOod will rcmovc all plagues and all diseases from 
*^' among His people. Moreover, their days will be pro- 

longed to the age of those who lived before the flood. 
^'For as the days of a tree are the da3rs of my 
people."* God will also not only remove all diseases, 
but aU evil concupiscence and inclinations to evil 
" A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you; and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an 
The Lord heart of flesh."* But lastly, and above aU, God in 
revealed, that day will SO rcveal Himself to the children of His 
chosen race, as that they shall see Him face to fisice. 
'^ And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all 
flesh shall see it together." * 
AU in- I omit the long account given by Buxtorf of the 

some texts feast, which the Messiah is to give to all the assembled 
T^^^ Jews. It has probably a foundation in some ancient 
tradition, connected with the texts of Scripture which 
they adduce ; but it is so absurd, both in itself and in 

* Ch. XXXV. 5, 6. ' Ch. xii. 2. 

' Isa. IxY. 22. ^ Ezek. xxxvi. 26. 

* Isa. xl. 5. 
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its details, and is so plainly marked with the extrava- 
gant imagination, which disfigures the inventions of 
the more recent Synagogue, that I shall pass it over 
as irrelevant to the present question, — ^which is only 
concerned with the opinion of their Church, at the 
earlier period when the writings of the New Testament 
were composed. Of the antiquity of all the other 
particulars embodied in the expectation of the Jews, 
proof may be produced from other sources, besides 
those which Buxtorf adduces. But, indeed, no better 
Evidence is required than the texts of Scripture on 
which each several promise is alleged. For these, we 
may have observed, are the selfsame texts as are 
commonly produced by the Apostles in reference to 
their interpretation of God's promises : — a coincidence 
which is easily explained, by supposing that the 
reasoning of both was built, as beyond any doubt it 
was, upon one and the same, so to speak, catechetical 
foundation. 

That many, perhaps the majority of the religious sadducces 
portion of the Jewish nation, expected the above ^ception, 
promises to be fulfilled in some literal sense, need not 
be doubted. Nevertheless it is not conceivable, but 
that there must have been very numerous exceptions. 
Indeed, we know this to have been the case, upon the 
authority of the Evangelists. They tell us of a whole 
class of Jews, who expressly denied that there would 
be any resurrection of the dead when the Messiah 
came. Others, we must suppose, would reject other 
parts of the popular belief ; while some would regard 
the whole, as containing only a figurative description 
of that '^ world to come," that ojimf /xeXXiuv, which was 
then, as it has ever been among the Jews, the one 
great subject of faith ; indeed, the only article oi faith ^ 
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properly so called, unless we except that of the Divine 

Unity, which their creed contains. 

So that a Be this, however, as it may — whatever was the state 

w^qi^tf of the public mind in Judaaa, at the time when Christ 

/^«^^^ appeared — ^yet as preached among a people accus- 

though it tomed to believe, or to listen to others who, believed 

turn out in the future revelation of such a state of things, as 

^^lookcd j^^^ l^Q^ji just now described, the interpretation of 

God's promises, which was proposed by the Apostles, 

was ' far from incredible. If it seemed startling, 

it must have been so, from its sobriety rather than 

its extravagance. Putting aside altogether the proofs 

adduced for the truth of the more spiritual interpreta*- 

tion, as arising out of the great and wonderful events, 

of which so many had been witnesses ; and leaving the 

question to be determined only by reason and pro^ 

bability, — the Christian doctrine, as to the true nature 

of the Messiah's kingdom, was plainly, if not to Jews, 

yet, per se, the less unlikely of the two ; less directly 

subversive of all that we should deduce by experience, 

or conjecture from reason, of the thoughts and ways 

of God. Disappointing, in the highest degree, the 

doctrine preached by the Apostles must have no doubt 

been to a people whose minds had been filled with 

the imaginations of the Rabbins; but not exceeding 

belief on any other grounds, for this principle of a 

spiritual sense under the mere letter was then no new 

or unauthorized method of interpretation. 

Which ^ii(j i^ere it may be well to pause, and to consider, 

accounted for a fcw pages, more fully, the import of a principle 

spirit^ ^ of interpretation which is even now, and always has 

^^^ been, recognized among the Jews. It would be easy 

in the to show this, by citing instances where their writers 

gogue : explain the meaning of the several parts of their Law, 
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as typifying particular truths ; and examples in abun- 
dance are produced by Schoettgen in his dissertation 
" De HieroBolyma Caelesti." ^ 

The source from which this part of Jewish theology ; principle 

«tT 1 founded on 

took its rise, is found in the Old Testament. When vision of 
Moses was taken up into the Mount,' the Jews believe thelmount, 
that God then showed him* the "patterns" from 
which the form of the ark, and all the various things 
with which it was to be furnished, were to be severally 
copied. This is alluded to in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,* where St. Paul speaks of the Law as having 
"the mere shadow of good things of the invisible 
world, and not the very image or portrait of the 
things." It was a well-known tradition, and the 
Apostle plainly assumes it, as a thing admitted and 
understood. The same allusion occurs in other 
places, where the writers of the New Testament speak 
of the "Jerusalem which is above;" the "heavenly 
Jerusalem ; " — the " Jerusalem which is the mother 
of us all ; " the " Jerusalem which now is," the " New 
Jerusalem ; " showing, by the way in which they use the 
words, that they were not proposing any new doctrine, 
but speaking of one which was familiarly known. 

What I have just said will not only prove that the but re- 
Jews, at the time when Christ came, were accustomed STand ^ 
to the principle of interpretation asserted by the o^^t^(^. 
Apostles, but will also explain what it was, which ^aU; 
they understood by it* We are not, however, to 
suppose that this principle was received only by indi- 

* Vol. i p. 1205. • Exod. xxiv. 

* Exod. xxvi. 30. * Ch. ix. 23; x. 1. 

* KoUmI or "k^Sbd = recepUum^ "received," meaning "or« re- 
ceptum ; " nearly = traditio and regulafidei in Tertullian. With 
the Hebrews the kabal primarily meant all what was the matter 
of the Talmud and Zohar prior to the two compilations. The 
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viduals, or confined to the things which related to 
the service of the Temple. It was sanctioned by the 
whole body of their learned men, and adopted by 
them as the foundation of an entire system. Whether 
it should be called a theological or philosophical 
system, it may be dijEcult to say. Such as it is, 
however, it is not altogether without merit as an 
ingenious hypothesis, though known by a name which 
has mostly become a proverb of reproach among other 
philosophers and theologians. The science I am speak- 
ing of, is the famous Cabala.^ I am not concerned 
with the conclusions of this science, about which I 
know little or nothing, but only with the principle 
on which the science, whether wise or foolish, is buUL 
so that the "When God created this lower world," says R. 
bdowa Simeon Ben Jochai (quoted by Schoettgen from the 
copy of 2ohar Exod. fol. 88, coL 360), " He created it according 

term '* cabal " was also applied in the same intention to the Law 
itself as it came to be fixed in writing^ though the interpretation 
of this was ever beld subject to the sense notorious to the 
original recipients, much as early writers speak at times of 
the New Testament as but so much oral knowledge ^Sxed at the 
time, and so handed down in the Churches. The great depot of 
the lore which from its more arcane quality has popularly come 
to monopoliee this name of cabala, is the sepher Zohar, ** Liber 
Splendoris ; " in this much of the recondite thought of those sages 
who, living under the Law, belonged to the Gospel, was for the 
first time fixed on paper about a.d. 150, as a choice of evils, by 
E. Simeon and his school in Palestine ; and this, at about the 
same date, and for motives the same in kind that moved B. 
Jehuda the Holy to compile the legal tradition in the Misohna. 
All, and indeed more than is easily comprehensible in this veiy 
recondite province, will be found in the laborious repertory of 
Von Rosenroth, the " Cabala Denudata," 1678 ; and in the '* Har- 
monie*' of Chev. Drach, 1840. The volume of Professor Frank 
is the sole source apparently known to our recent historians. 
But he was, if we may trust M. Drach, not at home in the 
peculiar rabbinical idiom, and had also drawn all his citations 
from the work of Peter Beer. Frank holds the Cabalists for 
Pantheists, which Drach, with show of reason, denies. — £d. 
^ Vide Note A.— Ed. 
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to the pattern of the world above, in order that this world world 
might be the image of the world above ; and His reason *^^^' 
for so doing was, that the one world might be con- 
nected with the other/' Assuming this as a fact, the 
more learned of the Jews have divided all human know- 
ledge into two principal parts ; of which the one is 
embodied in their Talmud, where men may learn the 
practical parts of Divine truth ; but for the truth itself, 
they must consult their cabalistical writers, by whom 
the original principles of all things are explained. 

As I am now upon a subject in which it is easy to Cabau. 
proceed beyond my depth, I shall avail myself of the 
account given us by Reuchlin, of this part of the 
Jewish theology, in his treatise " De Arte Cabalistic^," 
as printed with Galatinus "De Arcanis," 1561. We 
may find the same account in other writers who have 
treated of the subject ; but Reuchlin drew his know- 
ledge from the fountain-head, which few, except him- 
self, would seem to have thought necessary. " Quid- 
quid/' he says, " de SacrA Scripturd homines opti- 
marum artium amatoreSy scientid naturali addiscunt, 
aura bono par est et appellatur Opus de Bresith. 
Quod vero scientid spirituoli recipimuSy Opus db 
Mbrohava dicituVy et auro (squatur optimo et puris- 
simo. Scribunt enim CahalistCB, quod Opus de 
Bresith est sapientia natures ; Opus de Merghava 
est sapientia divinitatis. Et quoniam utraque scientia 
utcunque circa muvdv/m et ea quce oonsistunt in 
mundOy versatwr; estque Talmudistarum et Cabalis^ 
taruniy ed in re, unanimis arhitratus^ quod duo sunt 
mundi : primus, intellectualisy qui vocaiur nan dW, 
id est. mundus ille fuiurus (ta/ntum) quoad nos ; et 
secundum, sensihiliSy qui didtur nin th)v, id est, 
mundus iste prcssens, ut ex verbis sapientum nostrO" 
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rum recepim/iis • . . . Idcirco dividunttir Talmudici 
et CahalistoB, secedentes in duos facttltates, tametsi 
-ex creditis receptionihtbs amhcB similiter oriantur et 
^manent. Nam utrique majorum snorum traditionibus 
Jidem habent, nulld rcitione redditd. Sed hoc distin- 
'guu7itur disputatianis ordinationey quod omrie studium, 
omnem operam universamque Tnentis sucb intentionem^ 
Cahalista a muvdo sensibibUi^ j^cditer ad mundwn 
intellectualem, transfert et tradudu TcUmudiHa 
autem, in mundo sensibili perma7iet, ac animuiTi 
universi hujus mundi non transcendit; quod si 
quando licentei^ ad Deum et beatos spiritus pergat^ 
Twn tamen Deum ipsum ut inmianentem et ahsolutum 
accedit, sed ut opificem causamque rerum et circa sua 
creata occupatum . • • Igitur altiore loco et digrdore 
gradu hdbendi sunt CabaiistcB. • . ." 
Zohar. The above passages are put into the mouth of a 

supposed descendant of E. Simeon in a conference 
held with, a Platonist and Averroist at Frankfort. 
R. Simeon was a disciple of the famous R Akibah, so 
deeply committed in the revolt of Barcochba under 
Hadrian, in the second century. The inamediate dis- 
ciples of E. Simeon are supposed to have compiled the 
Zohar, before quoted, about the year 170. It is to 
this book that we owe much of the knowledge which 
we possess concerning the opinions, and especially the 
abstruser lore of the ancient Jewish Church on, a 
variety of interesting points. But with respect to 
the particular point of a hidden sense, which it is my 
present object to prove, we have an older and still 
more unquestionably authentic authority, in the testi- 
mony of Philo, who was the cotemporary of the 
Apostles. A large portion of his voluminous writings 
is entirely devoted to an exposition of the ancient 
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books upon the principle just now stated ;. namely^ 
that all the things, and even persons and facts, how^ 
ever real, which are described in the Old Testament, 
seem merely as crvfi^oXa rSxy porfr&v, as he expresses it ; 
the tjrpe or shadow of " the things unseen," represent- 
ing, to our senses, truths that exist as stick only in our 
understanding, or in that of separate intelligences. 

It would be an endless task to show this by an 
accumulation of passages sfrom his writings ; but I am 
tempted to produce one extract, as proving that the 
supposition of a spiritual meaning being * couched 
under the literal sense of Scripture, was a received 
notion among the Jews : one so common as to have 
been abused in the hands, of the vulgar, and on that 
account, calling down the censure of the wiser sort 
among them. 

It seems that the practice of spiritualizing thephiio. 
Scriptures had extended itself so far in his age as 
to have led many to disregard the literal meaning 
altogether, and to neglect, in consequence, the practice 
of the law.^ This scandal Philo sharply censures ; and 
his reproof is characteristic enough of the sort of 
reverence which Philo himself entertained for positive 
precepts, of which many had little ethical or philoso- 
phical value, the outward observance of which he so 
strongly recommends. "Although," says he, "all 
mankind were to agree to call a sick man whole, or 
a whole man sick, their opinion would not alter the 
real state of the man. Yet people are not on that 

■ 

* Hebrew mystics, probably, with the common tendency 
of mystics to go too far in depreciating the ralue of the simple 
text or letter. Much to the same effect is found in the Cabala 
with which ]?hilo was deeply imbued, though qualified, in the 
case of that remarkable man by very important functions of 
public life, vide Note A. 
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account to break charity or to despise the good 
opinion of mankind, which deserves regard, as a thing 
very useful in this life ; and which good opinion 
always attends those who, contented with things as 
they are, follow the customs and institutions of their 
fathers. There are some, who, believing that the 
written law contains only figures of intelligible truths, 
study these last very carefully, but altogether neglect 
the written laws themselves. Now this," ho argues, 
" might be very well, if men were intended to live in 
solitude ; if they were not members of society ; very 
well for men who were ignorant of houses and lands 
and the other conveniences of life, to follow truth, 
naked as she is in herself; but we must not forget 
that the sacred Scriptures teach us not to neglect the 
opinion of the world, and not to violate laws which 
divine men, and better than we, have sanctioned.*' 
He then goes on to instance particulars. '^ The Sab- 
bath," says he, '' the feasts of the nation, the cere- 
monies of the holy temple, all these things will be 
neglected if we attend only to the things signified by 
such ceremonies, and not to the things themselves. 
On the contrary, our duty is to regard the written 
law as the body ; the other, that is, ra hi vitopoimp 
Si/Xoi;/xci^a, as the soul ; and to value the former 
accordingly, as being the house in which the latter 
resides. In this way," he tells us, **we shall more 
clearly appreciate even the symbolical meaning, and 
at the same time escape much blame and ill-will." I 
have given only the substance of the passage, for the 
sake of brevity ; but it may be found in the Treatise 
ircpl 'ATTotictM, at p. 460, vol. iL edit. Mangey. 
Phiio. Though Philo was a Jew by nation, yet his writings 

savour strongly of the Academy, and but slightly 
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of the Synagogue. His own position is mainly that 
of a contemplative or a professed philosopher; and 
there might be reason to doubt whether he considered 
Moses himself as being much more. I do not 
remember that an allusion to the promise of a Mes- 
siah is to be found in any of his writings.^ He is 
called by Clemens of Alexandria, Philo the Pytha- 
gorgean ; but what the object of his writings was — 
whether to philosophize Judaism, or judaize philo- 
sophy — it may be difficult to determine. Possibly 
both. He seldom refers to the prophecies, and when 
he does, he speaks of the writers — not in the language 
one might expect from a Jew — as of men inspired 
with a knowledge of events to come, — but as rt? 
Tftiv kraipmf Mawo"ao9, or rt? rov irpotfyrjTLKOv Oiatrdyn)^ 
Xopov. So, also, when he attempts to illustrate the 
meaning of Moses, by explaining the hidden signifi- 
cation of the rites of the Law, — ^it is to moral and 
philosophical truths that he refers. One does well, 
however, to take into account the reserve imposed on 
the Jews as to their national prophecies, in face of the 
civil governments under whose jealous eye they dwelled. 

But we find little trace of such opinions, or of that Maimo- 
class of persons to whom Philo refers in the extract just m^erasf 
quoted (so far at least as my own knowledge extends), 
in any part of the more ancient theology of the Jews. 

^ It is, however, to be observed that the known works of 
Philo are exclusively devoted to the vindication of the narrative 
and precepts of the Pentateuch, for this alone was obligatory, 
or alone de fide for all Israel, and by this the Jews were known 
to the civil governments. The prophetic books, however 
venerated, were then no more than promises and so not as yet 
verified. In the " De Praamiis et Psenis," however (Mangey, ii. 
423), he speaks with sufficient clearness for the intelligent of 
Messiah, though referring to Moses only, while the language 
of IsHiah recalls perhaps the third Sibylline. — Ed. 
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The rationaUzing or modem school of Jewish theology 
has Maimonides for its author, who lived in the twelfth 
century. He has attempted to explain the more obscure 
parts of Scripture, by supposing such reasons as he 
could himself find for the different institutions of the 
Law ; and his authority has been quoted with more 
respect than it really deserves. As an exposition of 
Jewish theology, properly so called, it is worse than 
useless, as being founded upon principles, not drawn 
fo,m any sources of tradition, so much as from Aristotle, 
or other authorities whom Hillel or Gamaliel, or the 
compilers of the Zohar or Mischna, would have re- 
pudiated. But there is little or no trace of any such 
philosophical spirit in the writings which have come 
down to us from the ancient Jewish Church. The 
truths to which our attention is directed in the Zohar, 
and which are assumed to be concealed under the 
representation of visible actions, and sensible images, 
refer entirely to the revelations, which it was supposed 
would be openly made, in the times of the Messiah. 
Talmud- When the Talmudists spoke of the " heavenly 
Jerusalem,*' or of the " kingdom of heaven," or of 
" the world to come," — they signified a state of things 
to be established on earth: they understood these 
words to express a temporal state. When, then, the 
same words occur in the writings of St. Paul, or of the 
Apostles, we are there to understand by them a state 
of things which has, indeed, abeady commenced imder 
Christ's Church ; but the consummation of which 
will be hereafter, at His second coming to judge the 
world. As the elucidation of this point is not impor- 
tant to the argument, it may be sufficient to refer the 
proof to Schoettgen, vol. i. Dissert, v. " De Hierosolyma 
Ccelesti,'' c. vi. and Witsius. Exercit. v. "De Monte Agar " 



ists also. 
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§ 17, 18, and Exercit. v. " Histgria Hierosolymge," § 29. 
All that I am at present concerned to show is, that in 
putting a spiritual sense upon the prophecies, the 
Apostles were not introducing any new maxims of inter- 
pretation ; but were proceeding upon a principle, known 
familiarly to all the Jews ; one fully recognized by the 
learned, even by those among them who, like Philo, 
seem to have considered their Scriptures, not in the 
light of prophecies concem'mg things to come, but 
simply as monuments of a wisdom almost more than 
human, and imder which certain Divine truths were 
couched, not apparent to the apprehension of the 
vulgar. However, I am only adverting to a fact, when 
I say that, whether reasonable or not, the principle 
itself was a recognized principle, to which individuals 
might not assent, but to which the Jews, as a body, 
were not at liberty to object. 

It may seem strange, at first sight, that a mode of por Scrip- 
reasoning apparently so uncertain, on any supposition, ["^J^ ^^^ 
and so totally inadmissible under circumstances oft"»t«i 
ordinary discussion should yet, in the case of the books; 
Old Testament, have obtained, as we have seen, an 
almost unanimous consent But we are not to judge 
the Old Testament, on the principles of philo- 
sophical criticism, as we should a work by Plato, or 
Cicero". The several books that form the venerable 
compilation, are not given as a treatise upon religion 
or morality, but the depository of a communication 
from God to man ; to be the means by which, in the 
process of ages, mankind were to be brought to the 
knowledge and belief of things, deeply concerning their 
happiness, and such as they could never learn except 
by revelation* This is not the same sort of end which 
is proposed in other books ; and, therefore, this book 
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is not to be subjected to the same rules of comparison, 
but must be dealt with on an hypothesis of its own. 
and a con- The verv end for which the Law was given, the pro- 
'^.^. phecies delivered, and both written, made it necessary, 
necessity ^^^ ^^j^ ^^^ much of the truc import should be con- 
cealed, but that the Jews should be aware that it was 
so ; and so come to regard their Scriptures not as men 
regard other books, but as a sort of mine, in which their 
learned men were to dive beneath the letter, however 
interesting, for the treasures of hidden wisdom which 
they contained. It is easy, then, to see how compara- 
tively useless the Old Testament would have been to 
the Apostles, when reasoning in the synagogue, con- 
cerning the immaterial nature of Christ's kingdom, if 
the latter had never before heard of any except the 
strict literal interpretation. St. Paul's argimients, in 
such a case, would not have obtained from the syna- 
gogue a moment's attention. On the other hand, the 
many advantages which were derived from the preva- 
lent habits of thinking among the Jews, as just now 
explained, and from the belief that all the parts of 
their temple service, and much of their history, and 
large portions of the writings of the Prophets, were, 
as Philo expresses it, the aviifioXa t&p vorqrSiv, rather 
than the very literal matter on the face of the word, 
narrowed the controversy between the Apostles and 
their adversaries, and brought it at once to an intelli- 
gible issue. The supposition of a hidden meaning 
being once admissible, the question whether the truths 
announced by the Apostles were the very truths 
which God, according to the tradition, had shown to 
Moses on the mount, was evidently one which only 
God could decide. It was not a matter of opinion, but 
turned upon the determination of a fact, the proof of 
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which rested with the Apostles. They were not to allege 
God's decision^ in a general way, but to demonstrate it, 
by some overt act of the Divine interposition. 

All this, as has been urged, presupposed in the jp ordc' to 
Jewish mind the existence of certain antecedent veiation. 
conclusions ; and among the rest it presupposed an 
acknowledgment by the Jews, that their Scriptures 
were not to be simply interpreted as were other books, 
and that the true or ultimate sense of them was a 
secret We have before shown how important it was 
that this method should, with them, at the same time, 
be carefully limited ; so that the full meaning of their 
law might be kept back from their minds, until the 
time had arrived when the great events on which the 
evidence of its revelation would depend, should be 
brought to pass. But how were these dissimilar and 
jarring ends to be obtained? We see what it was 
which the case required. It was some contrivance, by 
which the true sense of the prophecies (that " sealed 
document," to which I have more than once compared 
them) was to be veiled from the sight of the Jews ; but 
which, at the same time, involved another process, by 
means of which its general import, and various circum- 
stantial particulars relating to it, should be disclosed. 

We have already examined the first of these pro- ^°Jj^^" 
cesses when explaining the reasons on which the use have 
of ty'pes was founded. And if we desire to under- the letter, 
stand the process by which a knowledge of the typical 
character of so much of the Old Testament was made 
so evident to the Jews ; and the causes of their belief, 
as yet implicit only, in the reality of the truths which 
it concealed, we have only to remember the sovereign 
estimation in which the Jews held their Scripture, 
and yet reflect upon the nature of its contents. A 
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moment's thought will . show that the doctrine of a 
concealed sense was an inevitable conclusion ; it was 
scarcely possible for them to have regarded it as the 
inspired Word of God, without, at the same time, 
attributing to its contents a meaning, a reach beyond 
what was conveyed by the literal interpretation, 
from its It is Said in Ezekiel, that God had given the 
cedent Jews ** statutcs which were not good, and judgments 
reason, thereby they should not live ; " that is, — ^as the Jews 
define the words " statutes " and " judgments,*'^ — ^had 
given them precepts, for some of which no reason 
whatever was assigned, and others, of which the 
reasons were given, but which possess no moral ex- 
cellence. It has been said, that the number of such 
precepts, which are found in the Old Testament, 
having been the cause of many Jews, in the twelfth 
century, falling away, some to Christianity, and others 
to Mahommedism, occasioned Maimonides to write 
his " More Nevochim ; " in which he endeavours to 
find the reasons on which every precept of the Law 
was severally grounded. But if I am not mistaken, 
we may find a more satisfactory solution of those 
precepts than any which he produces, in the very 
absence of those reasons which Maimonides endeavours 
to find ; for the impossibility of explaining many parts 
of the Old Testament was among the very means by 
which the knowledge and belief of its typical character 
obtained, and by which it has always been kept alive 
in the mindB of his countrymen. 
and this Sccular compositious may lack serious meaning, as 
^^^ be° human actions or human laws may be without reason, 

cSe ^ ^^^ ^^ ^* ^®^* ^^y adequate reason. But such a way of 
judging is not allowable in a case where we suppose a 
Divine author. Whatever act or sentiment we attri- 
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bute to the Lord must be supposed to have had, not 
only some reason, but some sufficient reason. And 
this every one does suppose when he is considering 
the works of God's visible creation. We may not see 
at once the use of poisonous reptiles, of earthquakes, 
of so much sin and misery as fills the world ; never- 
theless we believe that a sufficient reason exists for the 
permission, at least, of all these things, though it be 
concealed from our understanding. Just so it was 
that the Jews reasoned. 

To whatever part of the Old Testament we turn our Hence 
attention, we are continually met by passages, in of search- 
which we are compelled to suppose a meaning or aj^fg^ 
motive beyond what the text, when literally explained, b«yond. 
will supply. In the historical parts, for example, how 
many transactions are there, such as the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, the Confusion of tongues, the Tree of Know- 
ledge of good and evil, which it is equally difficult 
to receive, or to refer to God's commands, without 
tissuming reasons of some sort, whereof no hint is 
given to us in the document itself. If we turn to 
the Levitical Zate?, the same conclusion is still more 
strongly forced upon our minds; and even in the 
prophecies^ we at once perceive, that the world, at 
least, in which we live remaining what it is, the 
literal fulfilment of those passages which refer to the 
Messiah's kingdom would be impossible. Under these 
circumstances, then, the doctrine of types ^ that is, of 
u spiritual or symbolical interpretation, necessarily 
became, and always has continued to be, a part of the 
Jewish theology ; and it arose, in great measure, out 
of the peculiar kind of obscurities with which their 
Scriptures abound. 

As the need for such elucidation lay in our way, 1 Argument 

resumed. 
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trust that the importance of the subject will be con- 
sidered as a sufficient excuse for the present interrup- 
tion to the general argument This we shall now 
resume. The point, then, at which we diverged for the 
moment (p. 282) was, — the antecedent proofs by which 
the belief of the leading doctrines of the Gospel was 
originally supported. But these proofs do not appear 
to involve directly either the abolition of the Mosaic In- 
stitution ; or to afford any direct evidence to show that 
the future kingdom which the Prophets had described 
in such sublime language, was the present Church ; — a 
society, which, instead of exhibiting at that juncture 
any visible signs of that spiritual power and dominion 
which it soon afterwards obtained, was, in the time of 
the Apostles, maintaining a painful struggle for exist- 
ence. It now remains to consider the argumentative 
evidence, and not the means alone, by which the 
unequal struggle was sustained, and finally conducted 
to a successful issue, in the definitive establishment 
of the authority of Christ over the minds and con- 
sciences of mankind at large. 

NOTE A. 

Philo, like Josephns, a noble of Aaronio descent, before the 
discharge of his perilons embassy, held the high and onerous 
office of Alabaroh, chief and responsible magistrate of the 
enormous Jewish colony at Alexandria. He was also father 
of Alexander I'iberius, an entirely Romanized Jew, high in office 
and favour with the Roman court, and with the Herods. Philo 
himself had passed the best of his days in study, and in pro- 
found religious retirement, having much to impart but little 
to receive from Hellenism beyond the instrument of an exquisite 
mundane language, and the modem science of dialectical ex- 
position, unknown to the depositories of Eastern '* wisdom." 
JPhilo was one of a type naturally inconceivable by slighter but 
important favourites of our public — Daniel, Isaiah, Nehemiah, 
Ezra, Ambrose, Anselm, Ximenes, and others, promoted, as men 
say, to great honours, at a time when any zest was extinct 
which might compensate the odium, and precarious advantage 
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and miseriefi of such elevation. The writings of this eminent 
and charitable man are of earlier date, I presume, than the 
duties in ivhich he closed his public life. 

It seems not a little remarkable to find, if my authorities may 
be trusted, in the mysterious Zohar, first circulated among the 
European or Western Jews in the 18th century, a singular state- 
ment which would show that the rotation and circulation of this 
globe might have been known as arcana, even to Moses and the 
Psalmist, while these still expressed themselves phenomenally 
only, as, indeed, do our present Savants, in ordinary discourse. 
The Ghev. Drach goes so far as to suggest that Copernicus 
might himself have been put in the way by some cabalist at 
home or abroad. 

" Et dans le livre de Rab Hamnuna I'Anoien, 11 est longuement 
explique que toute la terre roule sur elle-meme dans un cerele^ 
par le mouvement d'un corps sph6rique. Les uns (de ses habi- 
tants) se trouvent en bas, les autres en haut, et tons oes hommes 
ont des vnes differentes, k cause des faces di verses du ciel, selon 
la position de ohaque point. Et ils marchent debout comme les 
autres hommes. C'est pourquoi quand le point des uns est 
eclaire, le point oppose est dans Tobscurit^. Ceux-ci ont le jour, 
et ceux-1^ ont la nuit. Et il y a un point (le pdle) qui est tout 
jour, oil la nuit ne dure qu'un temps tr^ court. Et ce qui est 
dit dans les livres des anciens, et dans le livre d*Adam le premier 
homme, est conforme k ceci. Et ce myst^re a 6t6 confix aux 
maitres de la Sagesse, et pas aux geographes, paroe que c'est 
un myst^re profond de la loi." On which last phrase com- 
ments Imr^Bina ; '* ce myst^re a 6t6 confi6 aux maitres de la 
Cabale, et pas aux maitres des sciences naturelles, car ceux-ci 
enseignent que la terre est une Etendue limit6e (a round fiat), 
ainsi que nous I'apprend le livre Pardes de Moise Corduero." 

Citations from this profound depository, of passages on the 
first verses in Genesis, and on the vicarious function of Messiah, 
are also interesting. Much, indeed, was probably surmised, or 
made known by discrete communication, from the beginning by 
those who, *' living under the Law, belonged to the Gospel," of 
which nothing was properly revealed, or publici juris^ still less 
made obligatory until the epoch of the great light. — Ed. 

NOTE B. 

Anagogic or Mystical Interpretation. 

As a principal scope of these discussions has been to explain 
certain events by taking account of matters existing at least as 
facts, however otherwise they may be appreciated, it might not be 
out of place to notice those more slight and apparently arbitrary 
allusions made occasionally to passages in the Old Testament in 
countenance of the Messianic claim of Jesus, which might seem 
to escape from the Evangelist in the midst of more serious and 
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judicial testimonies. So far as this may liave been the case, the 
reason is, in a great measure, to be sought in the indulgence in a 
so-called mystical or anagogic method, well known in the schools 
until theology proper yielded the path to literal criticism, which, 
from too much neglect, has become well-nigh supreme with 
natures even not intended for such limit. The reader needs onl j 
to be reminded of the four methods rec(^nized in the ancient 
exegesis. The direct, or literal, the moral, allegorical, the 
anagogic or properly mystical way, then in use. 

1. The direct y or literal, though not necessarily the absolutely 
grammatical, but that which the writer had immediately in 
his mind ; this was that meant to be taken in by the. average 
hearer, subject, however, always to the existing oral tradition 
or teaching which governed every dubious passage. This 
method obtained generally in the two standaid Targnms, or 
authorized expositions. 

2. The vwrol ; or, as the name implies, the ethical or religious 
instruction to be drawn from some historical event or personal 
incident, and this formed perhaps the motive for the original 
record of the case. 

3. Allegorical or parabolic ; where, from a certain strangeness 
in the manner or in the matter narrated, somewhat other or 
beyond, was naturally surmised, by the intelligent, to have been 
at the bottom of the mind ; for here the more obvious or popular 
matter serves only as suggestive of higher facts in the same 
order, however, and always analogous, though on superior plane 
or grade. So St. Paul treats, with the Synagogue, also the story 
of Hagar and Sarah as an allegory, on the principle that such 
things were really put on paper for the eventual instruction of 
that generation in which the extremities of the two ages should 
meet, i.e. for the days of the Messiah. This method often seems 
to touch the properly mystical, from which, however, it is in $e 
distinct. Thus allegorical almost entirely is the profound book 
of the Canticles. Also the greater part of the Proverbs are 
written only for the intelligent, a fact which breaks out in the 
eighth -chapter. 

4. The analogic or mystical. Those above may all be classed 
under the name of exegesis, properly so called, for they profess 
no more than to render the literal or, at most, the ultimate 
meaning of the writer himself; whereas this last, or the 
mystical method, ought not to be termed interpretation at all ; 
for it is but a mode of application by the commentator or 
preacher — independent of the matter before him — arbitrary 
or, maybe, capricious as regards the text or context, which 
is used only as an ostensible countenance for other ideas that 
might possess his mind at the moment. A peculiarity of this, as 
implied in the term anagoge — otherwise adaptive, accommoda- 
tive, adventitious — was that a more *■ level ' or ordinary incident 
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or preoept was momentarily dravon tip to a higher use or signifi- 
cance. Nay, the lower, the more available it seemed for suoh 
method ; for thus, things so confessedly inferior, ran less risk of 
being confounded with things higher, mwcetiio sacra profanis. 

Snoh treatment may be seen in Fhilo's comments on the 
lires of Jonah and Samson. The so-called Areopagite has 
also remarks to the same effect. It carried, however, no 
authority in the school. Hence the Rabbinical maxim, '*One 
does not reply to a Haggadah." It was no argument. 

The obvious dangers of such liberty were, however, always 
restrained within the limits of orthodoxy by the maxim 
obtaining in the Synagogue, and afterwards in the Catholic 
school, that nothing was to be introduced as doctrine, whatever 
play might otherwise be given to fancy, which could not be based 
on some other literal text ; and nothing proposed at all which 
was contrary to either oral faith or to other plainer statements 
in Scripture ; nor needed the momentary import attached to such 
text to have been in any sense that of the original writer, on 
the condition of its being really reducible under some other 
acknowledged place of Holy Writ. In such case doctrine was 
tfi ttUOy and the hearer was quite secured from harm ; he would, 
in any case, carry away nothing but an edifying thought or 
truth, if not that very truth properly couched in the passage. 
So ruled an ancient Rabbi, Saul of Tarsus, that those who did 
prophecy, or thus abound in their awn sense, should take heed not 
to go beyond the limits or needful proportion of the then 
recognized rule of faith, which some have taken to mean the 
Apostolic Greed; or whatever limit might obtain in that pro- 
visional time, before the emancipation from the legal Egypt by 
the ruin of Jerusalem, and while, according to the apostolic 
maxim, the " Synagogue " was being " buried with honour." 

In the case of the ancient Synagogue the maxim is well 
known that all the Prophets had in view — their objective point 
as it were — was the Messiah and His times. This was the ulti- 
mate reason of their very exceptional functions, as it was that of 
the vocation of Abraham, the commission of Moses, the illumina- 
tions bestowed on the Prophets. Hence, though these profound 
writings presented to the ordinary preacher their obscurities 
and their seemingly grotesque or uncouth incidents, the 
teacher yet felt that he could do at least no mischief in using 
them in favour of some acknowledged moral or religious duty, 
especially in giving to any morsel of them that Messianic reference 
or colour which was the motive of the whole Mosaic and 
prophetic economy, since ** all the prophecies terminated upon 
John," that is upon the dawn of the Messianic advent. 

It is not here urged that these expedients were, as with more 
universal duties of instruction, always desirable or always in 
season, but the use is a /act to be recognized in the right eetima- 
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tion of the genius and practice of remoter times; they were 
allowed, too, by good and prudent men of those days, such as form 
wholesome opinion everywhere, and doubtless for reasons deemed 
sufficient. If one motive among others might be suggested for 
such resort, it would be the humble one that in the absence, in 
more ancient days, as at present in all the East, of any cultivation 
of what is now styled the historical interest, or divining tact, or 
critical method, or of much secular or antiquarian curiosity, and so 
of any views generalized from large survey— or quite conceivably 
acquired at second hand alone— of the practical and social varieties 
and ethical situations of more modem life, it would not always be 
so easy for the simple expositor to give due variety and develop- 
ment to the text which inevitable occasion might have brought 
before him. He, therefore, would think himself safe in treating 
some one great and authorized topic with which his own thoughts 
might have been occupied, and for which he found himself in the 
vein, and so enliven withal languid attention without any great 
scruple as to the exigencies of grammatical exegesis. Some text, 
indeed, was always to be alleged for any position, that was, 
so to speak, the obligatory theological etiquette ; but this was 
little more than intimation to the audience that the speaker is 
always on the same plane or level with themselves; a grave 
salutation, so to speak, to the sacred canon, in recognition of its 
supreme place or permanent authority. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, for the inculcation of any 
serious point upon the credence of the hearer, or in confutation 
of the disputant, the sense, when plain, of Holy Writ, or, failing 
that, the acknowledged belief of the community, has always 
been held, both in the schools of the ancient and modem law, 
the first or paramount allegation or common topic. 

A fair instance of what properly was understood by the litertd 
or duly recognized sense, is given by M. Deutz. "Whoever," 
says the Talmud, ** translates," as Meturgeman in the synar- 
gogue, "any verse in its closely grammatical form, without 
regard to its real " or orally notorious " meaning, is a liar ; but 
whoever adds to it is an impious man and a blasphemer." Thus, 
with the Talmud, the literal rendering into Chaldee of the 
verse (Exod. xxiv. 10), as " They saw the Ood of Israel" is as 
wrong a translation as, " They saw the Angel of God," the proper 
rendering being •* They saw the glory of the God of Israel." For 
this last was what was really in the mind of Moses, and, as 
such, known orally by his school or disciples ; and this was the 
only meaning producible in discussions of the school, to the ex- 
clusion of mere Mid rash or Apologue. " One is not bound to 
reply to a Hagadah," it was said. To the same effect spoke 
Jeremy Taylor, at the end of his life, before the University of 
Dublin. 

"But, then, remember this also; that not the grammatical 
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or prime signification alone of the word is the literal sense ; 
but whatever is the prime intention of the speaker, thai is the 
literal sense, and that though the word be to be taken meta- 
phorically, or by translation signify more things than one." 
8ee also Taylor's *' Via Intelligentiee/' of about the same date. 

Such allegorizing, or accommodative method, was well ex- 
plained by Rabbi Cohen, a.d. 1375 (as given in M. Neubauer's col- 
lection, Vide Mipra). After maintaining at some length in public 
dispute the proper reference of the great Parsaschah, beginning 
*' My servant shall be exalted," to the sufferings of the race 
aloi^, and the retribution of the Gentiles, exclusive of any 
Person, the Babbi turns with air somewhat disdainful, and, as it 
were, ex abundanti, to the explicit and inevitable gloss alleged by 
the respondent, and current in all Hebrew schools, to the effect 
that " My servant " is Messiah, and His " exaltation " is to be 
above " Abraham," even above " Moses ; " nay, even above the 
** ministering angels." Choosing, however, to treat this as a 
mere Hagadah, or, as he renders the word, romanj " I am not 
bound," says he, " to honour it with a serious reply. For • who 
replies to a Hagadah?' says the school." Now this ancient 
gloss was really — and, probably in the Babbi's own conscience 
also— much more than such ; but I produce his words in this 
instance only in illustration of the place which the anagogic 
method held in general by the side of a more direct or explicit 
exposition. ** 1 needed, however," resumes the Babbi, '^ to 
have met you, as I have just done, on the literal meaning only, 
for it is the Talmud alone that contains what every Jew has to 
believe, such as are the Halakah, or the ordinances relating to 
marriage, or divorce, or Levirate, or clean or unclean, for these 
were all laid down by the Babbis, * at whose mouth we live,' 
so that the Halakah, or detail of obligatory law, has been settled 
by the best masters after frequent discussion. 

*' Now, the Hagadah, parabolic, or adaptitious method, it is well 
known, is not used in the same manner, for each of these ex- 
presses the opinion of some one doctor only, who would at times 
indulge his pupils with a Hagadah, to interest them, at others 
would arouse the listless with some strange and sudden story ; " 
and he quotes a monstrous instance of the same sort in the case 
of no less a personage than Jehudah the Holy, compiler of the 
Mischnah. (Of the same kind was probably the verbal parable, 
or possible popular form, in which a Presbyter, most distin- 
guished in his day, Papias, had cast or received the current 
millennial lore.^ 

'* But, on otner occasions also, the teacher, desiring to com- 
municate some more profound doctrine, or philosophical truths 
without making it too clear to the people at large, would adopt 
the form of a parable, proverb, or dark saying, in order that the 
* wise ' might alone perceive the import, while the multitude^ 
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regarding it as so muoh ** romance," would only l)e entertained. 
And this, in fact, was the design of Ein^ Solomon, in the com- 
position of the Song of Songs. It is thns, too, that we have 
learned of onr Babbis to deem of passages that obviously cannot 
be taken in the letter, as in the Holy Scriptures, of * cities 
high and built up to heaven;' and that we read in the 
Talmud, of the * veil of the Temple ; ' or the * golden vine 
placed by Herod in the sanctuary ; * or * the apple tree that 
grew in the midst of the altar," and other obvious monstrosities. 

*' Since, however, you have chosen to bring forward this 
Midrash, I will show you," and he does so with some subtlety* 
" how, not Messiah alone, but every just man may be said to be 
' higher than the angels,' so that it is of no use for yowr purpose.'* 

In point of fact, however, this particular Hagadah was much 
more than what were latterly so classed. It seems to have been 
a gloss of universal adoption, aud occurs in the " Pugio Fidei," 
where it is assigned to ancient traditional sources. So that, in 
fact, the Rabbi could hardly avoid dealing with it at this 
juncture. It is, however, to be borne in mind that the G^pel itself 
is little interested in these curious or artificial expedients, which 
we here refer to only so far as they may exhibit, as does this 
Rabbi's language, the Hebrew exegesis and opinion as obtain- 
ing hefwe the Christian era, in order to explain the theory of 
expedients, recognized as quite permissible in the school, by 
the best minds of the period. On such occasions a Hillel or 
Gamaliel would, without scruple, adduce a text, not only to 
confirm some orthodox or orally received dogma, but for no more 
than to serve as appui for a position depending for proof on a 
di£ferent passage ; that is, anagogically only, or even as a mask 
or countenance for a mere opinion of the speaker, regarded for 
what it might be worth. 

It is not so unlikely that such resort may not have been 
foreign to early synagogual reasonings of charitable Evangelists, 
whose object was not triumph, or even conviction in the 
abstract, but to bring the blind by any reputable means, and 
in this case only such could be successful, into relation wiUi the 
Father through Jesus Christ. 

This important gloss, current long before the Talmud with 
the Rabbins, is to the effect that tiie *' exaltation " of '* my 
servant " (Is. lii.) will be far above the " angels," or Moses or 
Abraham. It must have been to the development of this maxim, 
as already seated in their minds, that St. Paul devoted his gi«at 
encyclical for the Hebrews, in which he identifies Christ, in the 
person of the mysterious Melchisedek, with the Logos Himself. 

It is, perhaps, not undeserving of notice, that the ** bread and 
wine " is taken by the ancient Rabbis for the '* Mincha; " also the 
allusion to Melchisedek in this reference, in the ancient liturgies. 
In all this is no qucBtion of any "Alexandrian " source. — ^Ed. 
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CESSATION OF THE JEWISH COVENANT. 

Jewish view of God's promise — Interpretation of the Apostles — 
The Proof in abeyance before the destruction of Jerusalem — 
State of the Argument in the time of St. Paul — Solution pro- 
vided — Destruction of the Temple — Eflfect on the argument — 
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of the Jewish covenant known to the ancient Jews — Evident 
from consideration of the covenant itself — The subject of pro- 
phecy — State of the controversy before the death of Christ 
and destruction of Jerusalem — How to be decided — Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

Viewing, then, the Old Testament in the light which Main topic 
was taken of its meaning by the Jews, the proper ^(1^^ 
subject of the prophecies, regarded as a scheme or^J^^® 
organized plan, was not so much, as we have already 
intimated, the person Himself of the Messiah, but the 
glories of the kingdom which He was to establish. It 
was for the sake of what was meant or involved in the 
kingdom, or final regime, especially, as descried in Daniel, 
that the presence of the Prince himself was so eagerly 
desired. Nothing can be more extravagant than the 
notions which the people at large had been taught to 
entertain respecting the miraculous character of their 
future condition under that new dispensation to which 
they looked forward, if we may judge from what we 
read in the Talmud ; ^ but passing over what may be 

^ It was hut, SB above said, a brief and mystical Hagadab as to 
the glories of the kingdom, come down to Papias from Jesus, 
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deemed the vulgar belief, and taking the views only 
of those among them who may be supposed to have 
been least inclined to embrace the Rabbinical dreams, 
still the interpretation put upon the prophecies by the 
Apostles must have been regarded by persons accus- 
tomed to the doctrines of the Synagogue as offering a 
tame, as well as arbitrary explanation of God's Promise. 
flattered Many of the Jews, no doubt, especially of those 
an-^^^^ce ^P^^^^ among the heathen in every part of the 
' world, may be supposed to have been not unwilling 
to adopt apparently less irrational interpretation than 
was taught by the Rabbinical expositors; but after 
every possible allowance, still the lowest explanation 
equally with the highest was carefully framed to 
flatter the national arrogance, 
tui calling Until the revelation made to St. Peter seven years 
wa^e.^^^^ after the death of Christ, bidding him receive Cornelius 
yeaied ; to baptism, it is evident that even among the Apostles 
themselves the admission of the Gentiles to share in the 
blessings of the kingdom was a matter imperfectly, if at 
all, understood. To Israel only pertained the adoption, 
and the covenants, and the glory, and all the privileges 
attached to the Divine favour. These privileges they 
looked upon as a right and property, to which they 
alone had a title who could claim a descent from 
Abraham. The nations of the world they regarded as 
strangers to promise, profane, dwelling not under the 
wings of the Shekinah, but under the shadow of death. 

who did no more than recall, in parabolic and portable phrase, 
Isaiah, which has earned scorn from the beZ esprits for that g^ood 
man, as one not to be credited even for what he had himself seen 
or heard. The simple will remember that so great a mind as 
Trajan, when confronted with Ignatius, called him a kouco&u/uuov, 
a '* poor wretch." Fine wits are not at their best with the divine 
and the homely which characterize the early Christian.^— Ed. 
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Now, however high the privUeges of the Gk)spel which 
may be, when viewed in more spiritual light, yet the ^^* 
last, it is plain, was not the kind of hope to which the ^^^ 
Jews had been instructed to look forward, as consti- 
tuting that " new heaven and new earth " which were 
to be revealed. It would not be enough to say that 
the evangelical interpretation of the words did not 
realize the popular expectation; it contravened that 
beUef in a manner the most pointed, and, according 
to the Jewish apprehension, even the most humiliating. 
Considering, then, the question as between the Apostles 
and their hearers, at the point of time when the 
proclamation of the Gospel was confined to Jerusalem 
and Judaea, there is therefore nothing that need cause 
us to feel surprise at its non-reception by the hierarchy 
or numerical majority of the nation. It may be true 
that in comparison with the notions which zealots 
had formed of the meaning of the Promise, the 
Christian interpretation, high and mysterious as it 
may have been, was sober and probable ; but such 
was not, and was not likely to be, the current opinion ; . 
nor indeed, if we look closely to the position of 
things, at this stage of the question, am I prepared 
to say that the evidence was such as to compd their 
assent. There was still left ground for doubt and 
conjecture, even in the view of many who may be sup- 
posed not altogether to have rejected the good news. 

If, then, the principle of interpretation on which the For as yet 
Apostles explained the meaning of the prophecies was Sad Sin 
admitted, one thing was clear, namely, that the great ^^^^ 
Promise made to mankind had not been fulfilled, and ^^^^ 
would not be fulfilled, according to that sense on which 
the national expectation of the Jews had been built. 
But neither had it at that time been fulfilled, accord- 
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ing, even, to the more serious sense for which the 
Christians contended. The nations of the earth, to all 
outward appearance, still walked in the valley of the 
shadow of death ; their idols of silver and gold were 
still seen on the hills and on every high place. Eangs 
and princes had not become the nursing fathers of 
Christ's Church, neither had the nations flowed into 
it. The knowledge of the Lord, instead of covering 
the earth as the waters cover the sea, was still confined 
to one people — upon them only had the light shined. 
If, then, the times of the Messiah had come, where were 
the signs of His appearing ? 
though one It was truc, wc know, that Jesus had risen from the 
?rt?bTe dead, and that many wonderful works had shown them- 
in itself, ggiygg forth in His name ; and if, withal, it had been the 
design of God to exalt this name, above every name, 
and to make it one at which every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 
under the earth : — the hypothesis that in Jesus the true 
Messiah had come was then intelligible, and would 
account withal for aU the wonderful facts related by the 
Apostles and others. But at that early time this last was 
no TTuyre than an hypothesis, a point to be made good. 
When the design of God, in sending His Son under 
such conditions as were explained by the Apostles, 
should have been afterwards recognizable in its visible 
accomplishment, then it would be plain that the con- 
struction put by them upon God's dealings in this 
juncture would be the true and intended construction. 
But this great result remained as yet in suspense ; and 
in the meanwhile the mind even of the firmest adherent 
might have been, and must indeed have been more or 
less, tossed upon a sea of doubt ; for as yet there was 
a wide room left open for conjecture and opinion. 
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So long as the Jewish hierarchy was standing, with Question 
aU its powerful ramifications, and polytheism continued ^^i^^^ 
to be the predominant religion of mankind, all things ^J^'*^ 
else remaining, to aU outward appearance, the same as " 
before the coming of Christ,— who Jesus was, and 
what the object of His coming, must of necessity have 
been an open question, even with all the light of the 
Old Testament as a guide. However strong the argu- 
ments may have been for the belief which the Apostles 
and their immediate foUowers entertained, yet in strict- 
ness of reasoning, the door was not shut upon a con- 
trary belief. Jesus might be the Messiah whom the 
Scriptures had foretold ; but it was not His mere 
coining into the world which was sufficient to fulfil 
the prophecies, either in the Jewish sense or in any 
other. This was, indeed, the indispensable condition of 
that fulfilment, and an essential part of the dispen- 
sation which it was His object to complete ; neverthe- 
less, until the religion which He came to make known 
was established, or, at least, until its eventual pre- 
dominance had become so probable as to be looked 
forward to with absolute confidence by mankind, 
the proof of the Divine authority of Jesus was still 
in abeyance, and could not be demonstrated : or to 
speak from the Jewish point of view, whether Jesus of 
Nazareth was that prophet who should come into the 
world, or whether mankind were yet to seek another, 
was a point which still remained to be conclusively 
determined. In the affairs of life, people every day 
are seen to act on a confidence that particular events 
will come to pass for which they have no absolute 
evidence, and so it was, no doubt, with numbers who 
at this period embraced the Gospel ; all that I have 
said is, that at the time which we are now considering, 
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The new they had not the same conclusive evidence for their 

L^ n^ belief, as regards this part of the question, which was 

?|^J^^^ soon affcerwards amply vouchsafed. 

of/or/. If ^e look to St. Paul's Epistles, we see that, at the 

time when he was writing, a large number of persons, 
both in Judsaa and elsewhere, by comparing the events 
related in the New Testament, with a variety of 
prophecies contained in the Old, had been persuaded 
to think that the long-expected time was about to 
happen when the provisional covenant was to be done 
away, and a new and more perfect covenant, agreeably 
to God's promise, to be substituted in its place. At 
that time the legitimacy of this persuasion was not an 
established £eu^t, but a matter of faith, and earned 
confidence with some ; of doubt, and conjecture, and 
controversy, and disbelief with others. The partisans 
of these shades of opinion would hold their respective 
views, some with more and some with less confidence, 
but none with that sort of confidence which is derived 
from actual knowledge. So long as the Jewish polity 
and those immemorial institutions continued to subsist, 
and were still ostensibly countenanced by Jesus, the 
question was necessarily surrounded with difficulty. 
For if the institution of the New Covenant were to be 
taken to be from God, its prospective establishment 
among mankind, and that conjointly with the con- 
tinuance of the Mosaic covenant, must have seemed to 
involve a contradiction. On such a supposition it was 
clear that the Divine authority, at least, of the Law had 
been withdrawn, and was at an end. But by what 
peremptory argument was it possible for this to be 
evinced, so long as the Temple of Jerusalem was 
standing, and could number among its worshippers, 
not only a majority of the inhabitants of Judasa, but 
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thousands, and hundreds of thousands, " out of every 
nation under heaven''? In these straits, then, the 
inquirer found himself. 

If we examine the Acts of the Apostles, or the Hence, in 
Epistles of St Paul, more particularly, we cannot fail point of 
to observe how large a place this question of the abro- ^^^ ^' 
gation of the Law occupied in the estimation of all 
parties at the time to which I am now adverting. 
The obligation of the Mosaic law was the first con- 
troversy publicly debated in the Church. That ques- 
tion, and the calling or initiation of the Gentiles 
(which, in fact, are only different parts of the same 
question) constitute almost the entire subject of three 
most elaborate Epistles of St. Paul, and ^re emphati- 
cally alluded to in all the others ; this was a matter 
of discussion, and even of excited debate, not only 
among the brethren in general, but even among the 
Aposties themselves. Some appear to have supposed 
that the law was still binding upon the consciences of 
all those who had received circumcision ; others, that 
it was only expedient ; others, that it was indifferent. 
St. Paul maintained, and at length united the suffrages 
of all the Apostles in his opinion, that the practice 
was unlawful. For it was a keeping up, he said, of 
that partition- wall which it was the very object of the 
Gospel to break down ; and threw a doubt upon the 
revelation of what had hitherto been the great 
mystery, or, more plainly, the recall of the intellectual 
Creature, namely, the calling of the Gentiles — though 
this was the real reason of Mosaism — which had yet 
been secreted, as he says, from the foundation of the 
world. Practically it was tantamount to a denial of 
the fulfilment in Jesus Christ of the Promise made to 
mankind at the beginning, — an evident countenancing 
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of the Jews in their rejection of Him as the Saviour 

of the whole race* 

Paul's These, however, and similar arguments, were at that 

^«^%et time highly authorized opinions, but were not capable 

^tT^d ^^ actual proof. If, as St. Paul asserted, the Jewish law 

was already cancelled or superseded, in heaven, this was 

a fact of which there was as yet no such visible sign 

as had accompanied its original promulgation on Sinai ; 

and it was a fact which, from the nature of things, could 

not be demonstrated on merely speculative grounds of 

reasoning. The belief of St. Paul himself was not 

shared by many who were yet professed adherents to 

the cause ; it was not, therefore, to be supposed that it 

would be ad9pted by opponents ; but, on any supposd* 

tion, the declaration of the Jewish law being done away, 

was a doctrine which it devolved upon the Apostles to 

prove, and not upon their opponents to refute. 

The For it should be borne in mind that it was only 

c&Dital 

point be- among their immediate followers that the Apostles 
Law Mid were listened to as illuminated teachers ; the majority 
noT^t ^^ *^^ nation entertained an opposite opinion. Even 
set at those who did not deny the reality of the facts which 
good, have been related by the Evangelist, did not therefore 
admit the conclusions which the Apostles deduced, as 
regarded the even Divine authority of Christ ; still less 
were they disposed to acquiesce in the corollaries which 
they drew. Even supposing Christ to have been the 
promised Messiah, other questions still remained behind 
as to the true nature of what He was commissioned 
to eflFect The calling of the Gentiles into the church ; 
the abrogation of the laws of Moses ; the institution 
of another covenant involving an entirely new com- 
mandment and an entirely new interpretation of the 
Old Testament — these were propositions not neces- 
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sarily involved in the admission even of Christ's resur- 
rection and of the other miracles ascribed to Him by 
his followers. But we have only to examine the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and we shall see that these 
momentous topics were the questions which engaged 
almost the whole thoughts of the Apostle, and the 
thoughts of those to whom most of his Epistles were 
addressed. The same topics are alluded to in many 
of our Lord's discourses, but it was darkly, and in 
parables, which were not seized or understood at the 
time even by His immediate followers. For they were 
truths which could not be demonstrably inferred from 
the language of the Old Testament ; and still less 
were they deducible by any general reasoning, except 
in the way of a probable opinion. The question in 
debate was not a speculative truth, but a matter of 
fact, to be determined only by the event ; and in what 
way this solution was to be arrived at, it was difficult 
to conjecture. 

Difficult, however, as it might be, the solution had though the 
been provided and was then at hand. An event was was at" 
in preparation which rendered the continuance of the ^*^*^- 
Mosaic law an impossible obligation, and the cessation 
of its authority an incontrovertible fact The abolition 
of the Jewish religion was divinely proclaimed by an 
evidence more unambiguous and in a voice louder than 
any revelation could be made by words. The event I 
am here alluding to was the destruction of Jerusalem, 

To understand the important bearing of this event unique 
upon the point before us, it is necessary to keep in ^he°" 
mind that the Temple of Jerusalem among the Jews ^^^^ 
was not like the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, or of 
Diana at Ephesus, among the heathens ; merely one 
of the many celebrated temples in which worshippers 
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assembled ; but it was the only temple belonging to 
the nation. Though the Jews at that time were dis- 
persed in vast numbers throughout the world, and 
had synagogues, where they met for the purpose of 
religious worship, in almost every city, yet they were 
not permitted by their law to perform any of the rites 
of public worship ; that is, they were not allowed to 
offer any sacrifices, nor to build any altar, except at 
Jerusalem. There alone the priests could officiate, or 
the Levites perform the duties of their daily ministra- 
tion. There only it was that the three great Feasts 
of the Passover, and of the Pentecost, and of the 
Tabernacles were to be solemnized; and every male 
was commanded to attend annually at each of these 
three solemnities, however distant his abode might be, 
or however great the difficulties of the journey. 

It plainly appears, therefore, that after the destruc- 
tion of the city and Temple by Titus, the observance 
of that part of the law which regarded the ceremonial 
worship of the Jews — the only cultus commanded^- 
became, and has ever continued to be, impossible. By 
forbidding any oblation or any offering for sin to be 
made, except in the place where the ark of the 
covenant was deposited, God as it were had nailed 
down the religion of the Jews to one spot ; and con- 
sidering what the history of the nations of the world 
has been, its temporary institution had been almost as 
distinctly indicated. Supposing an intimation of this 
truth to have been intended by God, it is not easy 
to see in what way, short of an express declaration. 
His meaning could have been more plainly signified. 

Keeping, then, in recollection this fundamental 
commandment of the law ; and, at the same time, 
bearing in our minds the history of Jesus, and all 
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that is related of Him — for it was out of this that with the 
the question about the Divine authority of the confirmed 
Gospel had arisen, — ^it is easy to conceive that the ^^ ^^^^' 
utter destruction of the city and its Temple, and 
the total desolation of their nation, happening at such 
a juncture, and at the very time when an opinion had 
begun to be proclaimed among the Jews that the end 
of the Mosaic dispensation was at hand, must have 
seemed, at least to many, more than a mere presump- 
tive argument in confirmation of this belief. In the 
minds of those who ascribed the origin of the new dis- 
pensation to God, and at the same time regarded the 
dissolution of the Jewish polity to have been also the 
eflfect of an immediate Divine interposition, the fulfil- 
ment, that is, of a foreknown decree, which had gone 
forth at the very time when this polity was established, 
— ^the conclusion would be demonstrative. People may 
reason against reason, as they may hope against hope ; 
but except on a supposition of the perpetual obligation 
of the Mosaic law, the belief of its Divine abolition 
became an inference not to be resisted. 

So far, then,, as concerns that part of the question so that 
which related simply to a continuance of the obliga- ^^^^^t 
tion to observe the Mosaic law, it would plainly seem theUw 
that the position of this argument, as it stood in the decisive, 
time when St. Paul was writing, became entirely 
changed after the overthrow of their nation. The 
condition of St. Paul's reasoniug was not merely 
altered for the better ; but that which in his dajs and 
in the days of the Apostles had been only an hypothesis, 
depending upon the interpretation of an unfulfilled 
prophecy, had become a matter of fact. That is to say, 
if there had been nothing more to be stated than the 
incontrovertible truth, that the rise of Christ's religion 
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event. 



and in the world waa coincident both in time and place 
pjj^"^ ^ with the violent overthrow of the law, yet would this 
foMhe^^ aJone, in the minds of persons admitting the things 
gospel ; related of Jesus by the Apostles to have really happened^ 
have afforded weighty logical presumption that the 
Gospel was the work of God, for they would suppose 
the two events to have been joined together in the 
more secret scheme of God's own providence, 
but would But, however highly probable the conclusion might 
posSi^for ^^^® seemed, yet it would become to such persons some* 
haT^^^" thing more than merely prohahle, if, as can be shown to 
pecud have been the case, the rise of the Messianic and the 
hand the fall of the Mosiac dispensation were events associated 
with each other in the antecedent persuasion of Trvan- 
kind ; also, that they had both been spoken of before- 
hand, as parts of one and the same event, in certain 
vf^']sjiowii predictions ; and had, moreover, been appre- 
hended in the same sense, in the distinct expectation 
of thousands and tens of thousands, and that at a time 
when the solid polity of the Jews was yet standing, 
and before the name of Christianity had been heard. 

In the restricted view which I have been taking, all 
along, of the evidences, my proper business is simply 
to state the/octe from which the belief of mankind in 
the Divine authority of the Christian religion would 
appear to have taken its rise, and this is a matter so 
far of historical disquisition, and not of opinion or in- 
ference. Whether mankind have reasoned rightly or 
wrongly from the same depends upon other considera- 
tions. There is now no doubt what their creed is, but 
only about the reasons on which, good or bad, it was 
originally founded. If, as I have before observed, 
those motives were such as to have justified in reason 
the belief of mankind in the Divine authority of the 
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Gospel at the time when it was first revealed, and 
would have done so under the same circumstances in 
any age of the world, the soundness of their conclusion 
would not be practically affected by merely speculative 
dijEculties. The proof, whatever it was, if of Divine 
appointment, would, as I have before said, be adjusted 
to the common principles of reasoning without any 
view to metaphysical arguments. Such certainly was 
the nature of the evidence on which the belief of man- 
kind in the abolition of the Jewish dispensation was 
finally established. 

In their apprehension the rise of the Christian with the 
religion in the world, and the fall of the Jewish, J^^n^^ 
were not merely cotemporaneous events. It was ^J^^^\ \^^ 

1 1 nil fall of the 

not that one event merely presupposed the other, or ow had 
might be inferred from a comparison of the two dis- nl^edl^ 
pensations. The connection between them was the P'^p^^^y* 
subject of positive revelation. They were expressly 
joined together, and formed a leading feature of the 
plan on which the prophecies were constructed. This, 
as was the case with some other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, was obscurely or not at all understood by the 
Jews, perhaps not clearly seen even by St. Paul him- 
self at the time when his earliest Epistles were written ; 
but after the destruction of Jerusalem, the observance 
of the law having become impossible, its practical 
abolition was a matter of plain fact, superseding all 
merely general grounds of reasoning, and absorbing for 
ever all minor questions and circumstantial disputes. 

That a knowledge of the near approach of this though the 
event was present to the mind of Jesus Himself, ^^^ ,^ 
may be collected from several places of the New^^J^**" 
Testament; no certain passage, however, of the NewtJ»oughtat 
Testament can be pointed out, from which it can be ' 

T 
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shown that this particular fact was expected/ either 
by Jews or Christians, at the time when it was 
written. After the great catastrophe had come to 
pass, its connection with the prophetic scheme of the 
Old Testament became apparent ; and the miraculoug 
character of the event has ever since been admitted by 
all parties- Both Jews and Christians concurred in 
considering it as the fulfilment of prophecies well 
known to all, though not rightly understood before- 
hand. That it was in pursuance of a Divine purpose, 
and by God's immediate act, has never, I apprehend 
from the time when it happened to the present day, 
been made a question by any believer in the Old 
Testament : the only doubt or difference has been as 
to the meaning and design of God in that overwhelm- 
ing event, 
notwith- There are many places of the Old Testament in 
^ne^^ which allusion is made to the days when God would 
prophe" niake a new revelation to mankind of a better and 
cies. more spiritual law than that which had been vouch- 
safed to the Jews at Mount Sinai ; * and the terms in 
which the promise is expressed involve a supposition 
of the future cessation of this last. This belief has 
been called in question by Maimonides ; but he was, 
I think, the first Jew who did so ; and his reasons 
have been opposed by some of his own nation, as 
contrary both to the letter of Scripture and to tradi- 
tion. That it is contrary to many places of the 

^ I think the allusion to a great and imminent catastrophe, 
frequent, though veiled, in the writings of St. Paul, and, indeed, 
of reter. The mass of the Jews did not acquiesce even in the 
destruction by Titus as definitive — as seen in subsequent revolts 
and in their ultimate frustration and dispersion under Hadrian. 
—Ed. 

* Deut. xviii. 18, 19. 
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fonner may be shown, not only in particular passages, 
but £rom the general bearing of the prophecies relating 
to the kingdom of the MessiaL And that it is in 
opposition to the ancient tradition has been shown 
by extracts from the earlier writings of the Jewish 
Church. 

But the fact requires no testimony, either from the Things 
ancient or modem opinion of the Jews. If we observe pj^^ 
the partial uses of the Mosaic covenant, we at once ^^*^ ^y , 

•■■ .... o**® stroke 

see that the supposition of its Divine origin can only the Law 
be satisfactorily explained on the hypothesis of its^J^ibfe 
having been intended as an intermediate dispensation, 
or sort of parenthesis, introductory to some general 
design of God.^ The silence which it maintained in 
the Pentateuch as to doctrine as such (for even that of 
the unity of God was not first revealed to mankind by 
Moses) ; its incompleteness even as a code of morals ; 
its restriction to one spot, and to the descendants of 
one family, in no way distinguished jfrom the rest of 
mankind by any claim to the Divine favour ; and the 
exclusion of all other nations from its threats and 
promises and various obligations: these are not the 
features we should anticipate in a final revelation, 
and one by which " all the families of the earth were 
to be blessed." But putting aside all speculative 
reasoning, the circumstance already adverted to, that 
the enactments of the Mosaic law were so constructed, 
as if on purpose that its observance should be impos- 
sible, except on a supposition of the iminterrupted 
residence of the Jewish nation in Judsea, and of the 
constant maintenance of the Temple at Jerusalem — 
all this would plainly seem quite contrary to the idea 

^ A parenthesiB BUBpends only, but does not break the oon- 
tinnity of what precedes with what follows. — £d. 
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of a dispensation intended by God to be of perpetual 
obligation. Such a belief presupposes an opinion, not 
only that the city and Temple of the Jews were not 
destined to be violently destroyed by any merely 
human machination, but that, in all times, they were 
to be providentially preserved. 

It is not necessary, however, to show the contrary 
of this supposition, either from external or internal 
proofs. The temporary and provisional character of 
the Jewish theocracy was so declared from the begin- 
ning, on an authority which they who were the subjects 
of it could not doubt, 
as already When the present state and past history of the 
inDeu- Jcws is bomc in mind, it may be questioned whether 
teronomy, the^e is, in the whole volume of the Old Testament, 
a more remarkable prophecy than is found in the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, in which the 
future distress and desolation of the Jewish people 
is spoken of. It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
particular contents of this remarkable passage of 
Scripture, nor to verify its claims to Divine inspira- 
tion ; it is quite certain that its prophetical character 
was admitted by the Jews, and by all of every sect at 
Jerusalem, at the time I am now speaking of, when 
the first council assembled there to discuss the ques- 
tion of the Mosaic Law ; whether the burthen of it had 
been removed, or was stUl an incumbent obligation, 
which con. As this prophccy contemplates a period when the 
the^de^^^ Jewish pcoplc would be (Uspersed among all the 
ofboth" nations of the world, and when their city and temple 
poHty and were to be destroyed, it would seem that the Jews 
themselves must have been well aware that the duty 
of observing the law was a contingent duty, and 
depending upon a forewarned condition :-Had they 
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or had they not forfeited the favour of God? The 
declaration of Divine displeasure against the nation, 
and of his determination to consider them no longer 
as his peculiar people, is the one subject of almost every 
parable which our Saviour delivered, as it was after- 
wards the leading topic of the preaching of St Paul. 
I shall not stop to show this by extracts from the dis- 
courses of Christ, and from the Epistles of St Paul. 
Every one who is familiar with the New Testament is 
aware that the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
renunciation of all claim to stand before God in virtue 
of the works merely of the ceremonial Law, are lead- 
ing positions of them both. During the diflficult period 
which intervened between the crucifixion of the 
Messiah and the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, these were the prevailing controversies : no 
Jew who had been persuaded with the Apostles that 
the time had arrived when the Mosaic dispensation had 
now been withdrawn by God, would probably have 
hesitated to accept the interpretation put by them 
upon the prophetic pages of the Old Testament But 
even admitting to the full the reality of all the 
miraculous facts related by the Evangelists, by what 
direct evidence, I again ask, was the truth of this 
particular conclusion to be demonstrcUed ? The 
provisional purpose of the Mosaic dispensation, 
<and the design of God to replace it by some future 
revelation, might be true, and might be acknowledged 
to be true, as a general proposition; and yet the 
period when its obligation upon the conscience was to 
cease might be altogether uncertain. By what proofs 
other than the Apostles' own declaration, were they 
when twenty, or thirty, or more years had passed since 
the death and disappearance of Jesus, to demonstrate 
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precisely that solemn epoch, the very generation when 
God's dealings with Israel, the nation chosen for His 
own purposes, were to be finally wound up and brought 
to a conclusion ? 
but so This was not a proposition to be shown to the mind 

th!^ stood of an Israelite by mere reason and from the nature of 
susperae? thiugs ; and the utmost that could be inferred from 
the types and prophecies, even, was the general fact, 
that the Law was some day to have an end, or only, 
perhaps, an illustrious development in its own line. 
That sacrifices under the Law would then cease, and 
mankind be freed both from them and from all the 
other ordinances of Moses, was perhaps a necessary 
deduction. But with all this, on what evidence could 
it be further shown, except to those who already had, 
on other or inferior motives, embraced the Gospel, 
that the time foreordained was at hand, when 
God's covenant with the Jews was not to be enlarged 
only, but openly to be cancelled. The tlung was 
possible ; it might even be a probable opinion ; as 
such, it had already been embraced by multitudes. 
But it had not been adopted by the whole even of 
Christ's immediate disciples ; and, after all, it was, 
in this stage, no dogma, but an opinion only. It did 
not, like the doctrine of the atonement, or of the 
Divinity of Christ after Pentecost, at least, rest at this 
time upon any evidence of facts. Even if the Apostles 
were right, yet as things then were, the actual know- 
ledge of its truth was at that time confined to the mind 
of God, and those to whom God would have re- 
* vealed it. For, as was before remarked, so long as 
Jerusalem was standing, and the people allowed to 
dwell in their own land ; so long as the service of the 
Temple was upheld in all its magnificence, and sacri- 
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fices were daily offered upon its altars ; and all things, to 
use the complaint of the Judaizers, as quoted by St Peter, 
in reference to this very controversy, " continued the 
same as they were from the beginning of the creation," 
— the doctrine so long pressed by the Apostles on this 
point not only must have seemed to be, but really was, 
a somewhat bold deduction from the data. But the 
data were not in demonstrative form. The efficacy of 
the law of works might really have ceased within the 
Divine mind ; but so long as worship was paid to Hun 
at Jerusalem, and the ceremonial enjoined by Moses 
punctually performed, the fact was incapable of human 
proof. It was yet among the secret things of God ; nor, 
unless it pleased Him to solve the question by some 
miraculous but incomprehensible demonstration of His 
wiU, is it easy to see in what way the great contro- 
versy was to be determined. For there was no human 
authority by which it could be decided ; nor any 
testimony, except one from above, from which there 
would not be an appeal. 

In this state of things, at a time when the minds of But Christ, 
so many may be supposed to have been distracted by of R^ans 
contending opinions, and when doubt, and difficulties ^on^.^^^ 
must have perplexed the understandings even of the versy ; 
wise. Heaven interfered ; and by a visible manifesta- 
tion of ELis will, and one not to be mistaken, put an 
end to the controversy. Suddenly Jerusalem was 
encompassed with armies ; siege was laid to the city ; 
the Temple was levelled to the ground ; and the 
whole nation was scattered, as by a whirlwind, through 
every region of the earth. If all parties, on both 
sides of the question, had formally agreed to refer the 
controversy to the Divine arbitrement, and had 
consulted as to the proof by which they would 
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mutually abide, it would have been diflScult to have 

fixed upon a more conclusive testimony, or one 

more exactly applicable to the particular question 

in debate. 

after which I nccd not stop to remind the reader of the place 

Jlr^^S* which the city and Temple of Jerasalem had been 

of Gospel made to hold in the religious opinions of the Jews. 

was o *- 

visible. History is silent as to the eflfect which we may suppose 
their destruction to have produced upon the popular 
belief during thirty years in relation to the evidences 
of the Gospel It is plain, indeed, from Josephus, that 
good sense, and reason, and deliberation, had no share, 
at this time, either upon the opinions or the actions of 
the people of Jerusalem ; and how the minds of the 
vast colonies in other parts of the world may have 
been affected by this sudden event, it may seem, in 
the absence of any authentic details, idle to conjecture. 
Judging, however, from the rapid progress which 
Christianity must have made in the world, after this 
catastrophe, compared with the comparative slowness 
of its propagation in the years immediately preceding, 
the effect would seem to have been commensurate 
with what the very circumstances of that overwhelming 
case might otherwise lead us to anticipate. 

I return, however, to my present business which, in 
this discussion, is with known facts only, and with 
the reasoning immediately deducible from them. 
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Abolition of the Jewish Law and the establishment of the Chris- 
tian covenant, connected in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment — Times of the Messiah — Their limit negative— Supposed 
near approach of — Origin of this belief — Daniel — Antiquity of 
the Book of Daniel — Meaning of the term " week " — Passage 
quoted — Part of the prophecy plain — How the question stood 
before the destruction of Jerusalem — Destruction of Jerusalem 
proved the Jewish Law to be abolished, but not that Jesus was 
the Christ — Daniel's prophecy — Its object — From which of 
four periods the times were to be calculated unknown before- 
hand — ^The notation of time — Contents of the prophecy — Ful- 
filment not by chance — ^Truths of the Gospel foretold as well as 
facts — Fall of Jewish dispensation connected with the rise of 
Gospel dispensation — End of original scheme of evidence. 

Admitting the destruction of Jerusalem to have But the 

destruc* 

afforded public evidence of the Mosaic covenant attionof 
least having been abolished, yet this fact alone, it may didTof 
be said, did not to a Jewish mind, or to the mind of a *^^^^^^ 

Gospel^ 

^ Not much has been added, since the first appearance, in for 
1840, of these comments, on either side in relation to this 
important passage. With regard, however, to any obscurities 
attaching to the nice adjustment of dates in this case, as else- 
where in analogous instances, it should be repeated that such 
revelations of fuiure contingenti were not issued to give to Israel 
mere prehistorical information, or to evince that the future 
was known already to Providence ; but, chiefly to prepare a 
series of events unique and mii generis, in terms recognized from 
the first as predictive, provocative, indeed, of interest in the in- 
terim, but only to be explained or unsealed when the denouement 
was on foot. But, also, it is plain that such explicit intelligi- 
bility and preinformation as is demanded from the text by 
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heathen, conclusively or of itself evince, to a certainty ^ 
the substitution of another Law by God. To ourselves, 
in the present day, it may seem that this acknowledg- 
ment ought to follow by necessary consequence ; yet, 
in the absence of all other evidence, it is not, strictly 
speaking, an immediate inference. But there was 
another circumstance regarding this catastrophe, be- 
sides its indissoluble bearing upon the religious worship 
of the Jews, which to many persons must have seemed 
a testimony to the truth of the pretensions of Jesus, 
more irresistible than any argument which human 
reason could have supplied. 

I have said that the obligation of the Mosaic Law 

ceased of necessity with the city and Temple of 

Jerusalem. These last, as we know, expired not by 

slow declension, but came to a violent termination. 

Even had this been a casual event, unconnected with 

any assigned and foreknown intention of God, it would 

still have put an end to the Law, since the observance 

of this became thenceforth impossible. 

the two As the sudden overthrow of the whole Jewish regimen 

quifj^ ^^^ w^ foretold by its Founder at the very time when the 

separable fii^fc covcuaut was proclaimed, we are obliged to 

at least, cousidcr the future abolition of the cultus, also, which 

was its necessary consequence, as having been from 

the first included in the Divine scheme. We cannot 

look upon one as being the act of God, without 

regarding the other as being His act likewise. But 

critics might, in certain cases, have been highly undesirable, 
and might have defeated the presumed end of Providence. 
" This would have been the case," says Ignatias, '* had Satan 
understood the birth from a virgin, and the death of the Mesdah.** 
For if the vague expectation only of Messiah put all Israel in a 
tremor and an explosive condition, what would have been the 
case had this been determined notoriously on one certain year ? 
— a possible collapse of society. — Ed, 
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the abolition of the Jewisdi law or cultus, and the 
institution of the Christian worship, are two things 
easily separable in idea. If there was any connection 
between them in the Divine mind or intention, the fact 
had to be demonstrated not by reason but by the 
words of revelation. 

This point I shall now proceed to examine ; and but they 

were com' 

I shall endeavour to show from the Old Testament bined in 
that the same predicted event by which the termi- p'^p^^^^' 
nation of the Jewish dispensation was to be made 
known was also foreshown as the stated signal by 
which the commencement of the Christian was to be 
proclaimed. 

We read in the Talmud that, after the fell of the ^ t^e 
city, R. Jose exclaimed, " Alas I the times of the began to 
Messiah are now past." By the " times of the Mes- fined j 
siah " was understood the calculated period, after which 
all hope of His coming, according to the Promise, 
would be at an end. And so clearly is this period, in 
the opinion of the Jews, now passed by, that an 
anathema is pronounced in the Talmud upon any one 
by whom, for the future, the times shall be computed.^ 
Indeed, the common belief is, that the Messiah has 
come in some sort, but has not been revealed to 
the Jews in consequence of the impenitence of the 
people. 

On examining this computation, the passages of though but 
Scripture from which the Jews deduced their calcu- "r^tlby 
lation appear to have been four: viz. Gen. xlix. 10 ; ^*8g** 

^ According to a Targum, and a more developed Hagadah, 
Messiah ts come, but sits in guise of a mendicant at the gates 
of Home, as invisibly present in the person of down-trodden 
Israel — a mystical representation, probably, of the vengeance pre- 
paring for the foreigfn oppressor, or, probably, now, for Gentile 
Christendom, in the day of Israel's final exaltation. — Ed. 
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and 
Malachi. 



But 

whence 
the affir' 
motive 
marks? 



Hag. ii. 7-9 ; Mai iiL 1 ; and Dan. ix. 24-27. I 
shall reserve the prophecy of Daniel for a particular 
examination ; but with respect to the others, every 
one of which, as well as that of Daniel, is distinctly 
referred to the Messiah by the Jews in their Targums, 
I may observe in general, that they intimate no posi- 
tive date, but only define the period beyond which He 
was not to be expected. " He was to come suddenly 
to His temple ; " and in consequence of His personal 
presence in it " the glory '* of this " latter house " was 
to be greater than " the glory of the former ; " and the 
time of His coming was to be while the city and state 
of the Jews were subsisting. 

These marks, it may be observed, are negative and 
not affirmative ; they do not fix the date when the 
" desire of all nations " would appear ; but only limit 
the epoch beyond which this hope was not to extend. 
Whenever the second temple should cease to exist ; or 
whenever " the Sceptre should depart from Judah," 
a.nd the " Lawgiver from between his feet ; " that is, 
when the Jews should cease to exist as the subjects of 
a separate state, living under their own laws and in- 
stitutions, the "times" of the Messiah's coming, as 
limited by these prophecies, would be at an end. One 
point, however, is very distinctly and affirmatively 
foreshown : which is, the dependence of this event 
upon the city and state and Temple of the Jews. In 
each of the above predictions the calculation is pinned 
upon one or other of these two ; and when they 
should have come to an end, all future hope of the 
Messiah's advent would be excluded. 

It is plain, however, that at the period within 
which — some thirty or forty years — the contents of the 
New Testament were written, no present argument 
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could be based upon any of the fore-mentioned 
passagea The second Temple had then lasted about 
five hundred years ; and for anything which, at that 
time, could have been proved from them, it might 
have lasted five hundred more. Nevertheless, it is 
clearly intimated in the New Testament, and the 
testimony of Joaephus is still more explicit, that the 
Jews, in that age, universally believed the period to 
have arrived when " the fulfilment of all things " was 
at hand. Many false prophets and pseudo-Messiahs 
were daily arising ; and from this date, Josephus tells 
us, the public mind was kept in perpetual disquiet, 
owing to daily rumours, and successive attempts at im- 
position. This agitation of the popular mind was by 
no means confined to Judaea or to the Jews ; but at 
present my business is with these alone. 

All this having been premised, the question, then, These are 

/• I . 1* c% » ^ found in 

IS, from what passage or passages of Scnpture was Dan. ix. 
this eager belief and expectation derived ? The ^^^^ 
answer to this question is not difficult ; for there is 
only one passage in the whole volume of the Old 
Testament from which any conjecture as to the actual 
point of time when the Messiah was to appear could 
possibly have been formed. In that passage alone, 
the coming of the Messiah and, with this, the destruc- 
tion also of Jerusalem are spoken of as if they were 
but parts of one and the same conclusive event ; and 
the generation of mankind, in which they would come 
to pass, is almost as clearly defined as if the Prophet 
had been speaking of a past occurrence, instead of one 
which belonged to posterity. 

The prophecy to which I am now alluding is to 
be found in the ninth chapter of Daniel, and is well 
known as the vision of the "seventy weeks." There 
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Its 

admitted 

antiquity. 



Josephus 
quotes 
ch. ix. 



are one on two points connected with this remarkable 
prediction which have not always been adequately 
stated ; and which, I think, entitle it to a higher 
degree of attention, especially when referred to the par- 
ticular period before us, than it has always receivecL 

I need hardly say that no reasonable doubt exists as 
to the antiquity of the Book of Daniel, There is 
demonstrable proof of its having been written centuries 
before the birth of Christ, and that it was inserted 
in the Jewish Canon immediately after the captivity. 
In the opinion of Josephus he was to be considered 
as the greatest of all the Prophets, inasmuch as not 
only did he foretell things to come, but also, as he 
says, the exact time when they were to happen. 
When Limborch, in his "Amica Collatio," asks 
Orobio to state his reasons for believing in the Divine 
authority of Moses, at the same time that he rejects 
the authority of Christ, the answer is that Daniel 
himself — who beyond all doubt and contestation was 
divinely inspired — has given his testimony to Moses. 
I quote this, to show the sort of exclusive estimation 
in which this Prophet continues to be held among the 
Jews ; the ground of which it would perhaps not be 
easy to explain, except we suppose it to be the opinion 
entertained by them of the particular prophecy I am 
here adverting to. 

It is plain, however, that the part of it to which 
Josephus was more immediately referring must be that 
part where Daniel foretells the period when the " people 
of the Prince that was to come would destroy the city 
and the sanctuary." For although there are other 
remarkable predictions in this book, as that of the 
fourth and fifth kingdoms (to which also Josephus 
alludes), yet this is the only one in which the exact 
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" tiifne " is specified. The Book itself, in other paai» 
of it, has given occasion to much controversy, but as 
regards the particular passage to which our attention 
is now directed, there is, and always has been, a suflSlcient 
agreement. What differences there are among com- 
mentators are immaterial in the present argument. 
The reason for questioning the prophetical character of 
the matter is really drawn from the style in which it is 
expressed, rather than from any supposed ambiguity 
in its meaning, or any solid doubt about its genuineness. 
What Cicero says of the Sibylline oracles was alleged 
by Porphyry against the Book of Daniel : hoc scriptoris 
est, rum furentis ; adhibentis diligentiam, non insani. 
I shall not stop to argue this point, which may be 
summarily dismissed by observing that, be the style 
of this prophecy what it may, it was demonstrably 
published some two hundred ^ years before the event 
which it predicted came to pass; and was always 
understood beforehand to refer to that event. Ad- 
mitting so much, who the writer was, or where he 
lived, or at what precise period, are points which, 
however otherwise important, have no weight in the 
question which I am now considering. 

Omitting, then, all mere critical inquiries, and Term 
confining our attention to the contents of Daniel's in^^rip- 
prophecy of the " seventy weeks," it may be as well ^^ ^^' 
to premise that the word " week " is not limited in 
Scripture language to the enumeration of days, but 
is frequently employed in the Old Testament as a 
reckoning of years. Thus in Leviticus, Moses, speak- 
ing of the Jubilee, says, " Thou shalt number seven 

* From B.C. 170, the very latest possible date, to a.d. 30, 
when first Jesiis was made known to the Jews, is still two 
hundred years ; to fall of Jerusalem, two hundred and forty. — Ei). 
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sabbcUhs of years unto thee, seven times seven years^ ^ 
And again in Numbers ; " After the nurnber of the 
days in which ye searched the land, even forty days, 
each day for a year!^ * The same way of speaking 
occurs in Ezekiel : " And thou shalt hear the iniquity 
of the house of Judah forty days ; I have appointed 
thee each day for a year^ * This form of expression 
does not appear to have been confined to the people 
of Judasa. Varro * tells us that at the time when he 
was writing, he had entered into " the twelfth week of 
his life ; " se jam duodecim annorum hebdomadam 
ingressum esse. Another passage to the same efiect 
is found in Macrobius ; " From the sixth to the seventh 
hebdomad, there is a diminution of pouter, indeed, 
though it be not apparent; and therefore in some 
republics the custom, h^as been, thai no one should be 
enrolled to serve in war, after the sixth" Sed a 
sextd usque ad septimam fit quidem diminutio, sed 
occulta ; ideo nonnullarum republicarum hie mos est, 
ut post seoctam ad militiam nemo rogetur. 
Words of With this preface, I shall now come to the passage 
of Daniel on which I am about to offer some remarks. 
His words are these. Seventy weeks are determined 
upon Thy people and upon Thy holy city, to finish ttte 
transgression, and to make an end of sins, and to 
make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in erer- 
ktsting righteousness, and to seal up the vision and 
prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy. Know there- 
fore and understand, that from the going forth of the 
commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem unto 
Messiah the Prince shall be seven weeks, and threes- 
score and two weeks: the street shall be built again, 

* Cb. XXV. 8. • Ch. xiv. 34. • Ch. iv. 6. 

^ Quoted by AuIub G^llius, iii. o. 10. 



Daniel. 
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and the wally even in trovhhus times. And after 
threescore and two weeks shall Messiah he cut off^ but 
not for Himself : and the people of the Prince that shall 
come shall destroy the city and the sanctuary ; and the 
end thereof shall he with a flood, and unto the end of 
the war desolations are determined. And He shall 
confirm the covenant with many for one week : and in 
the midst of the week He shall cause the sacrifice and 
the ohlation to ceasCy and for the overspreading of 
ahominations He shall make it desolate, even until the 
consummation, and that determined shall he poured 
upon the desolate. 

Now it is certain — as certain as a constant and Daniel 
uniform tradition and the total absence of any serious hTthe^*^' 
deposition to the contrary, can make any similar ^^^^'^^ 
fact — that the Book of Daniel in general has always 
constituted part of the Jewish canon; and therefore 
must have been in existence some hundred years 
before the death of Christ. In speaking of that event, 
we may observe that this famous prophecy does not 
merely negatively limit the period, as in the instance 
of the prophecies of Malachi before adverted to, but 
positively intimates the exact point of time when it 
was to happen. Moreover, it marks this point, not 
only by numbering the intervening years, but by the 
accessory specification of a cotemporaneous but com- 
pletely independent event, the destruction of the holy 
city and temple ; doubling, if we may so speak, the 
difficulty of the problem, so as to exclude all subsequent 
supposition of any mere accidental coincidence between 
the two ; and this is done in language so direct and 
unambiguous, as to prevent all dispute as to its meaning. 

A certain historical fact, namely, the going forth Sacrifice 
of a public decree, is there specified; four hundred cease whea 
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Mes^ah and ninety years after that the Messiah was to appear, 
have come A.t this time the oblation and the sacrifice, both mincha 
Sf o^"* and holocaust, were to cease. These last were to 
come to an end, not gradually, but by the violent 
destruction of the city and temple at the hand of a 
foreign power. Moreover, Messiah, when He came, 
was to suflFer violent or jvdicicU death, for He was to 
be cut off. Other parts of the prophecy may have 
lain in obscurity, but there was no obscurity in this 
language ; neither respecting these two cardinal points, 
nor about the name of the city or people, could there 
have been, at the time when the prophecy was ful- 
filled, any possible controversy either among Jews or 
Christians — it was urged in the very crisis to the 
zealots by Josephus in person — ^nor indeed (supposing 
them to have this prophecy in their hands) even 
among heathens. It was a plain record, and clear 
of aU obscurity as to its grammatical meaning. The 
only debatable part of the document related to the 
identity of the person whom the writer intended to 
signify under the description of " Messiah the Prince.'^ 
Whether, in short, Jesus of Nazareth was "that 
Prophet which should come into the world,** or did 
they look for another ? 
But tiu If we go back by an effort of imagination to the 

vioUni age we are now upon, this last question as to the 
the case for quality of Jcsus presented difficulties which time has 
the new j^^^ cleared up. But looking to the whole of the 

law was . 

but pre- great question at issue, so long as the laws and insta- 
tutions of Moses continued ostensibly to be unrepealed, 
I do not see by what argument a Jew, as such, could 
be compelled^ in reason, to believe in the Divine substi- 
tution of the Gospel covenant. The miracles, indeed, 
as wrought by Jesus, together with the improvements 
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of His demeanour, explain the ground of their belief 
on the part of the happy individuals by whom it was, 
in faxst, embraced ; but the final determination of the 
question in the mind of a Jew, as such, depended 
then upon testimony from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament; and in what way the abolition of the 
Mosaic Law could be so demonstrcUed as to leave no 
alternative but adherence to the Gospel, while Jeru- 
salem was yet standing, and so the prophecies still 
open, are problems which, as far as I can see, involved 
a question respecting which a wise man, without any 
imputation upon his fairness, might be supposed to 
have suspended his judgment; in expectation, like 
Gamaliel, of some conclusive demonstration of the 
Divine wilL 

So far, however, as respected the obligation toandevea 



tAem it 



not 



observe the Law of Moses, this question would seem ^^uid 
to have been determined negatively the moment that ^^® ^^^^ 
the desolation of Jerusalem and Judaea had heen strad/e, 
executed ; but, then, that fact, as I have said, did not 
demonstrate per se, or on the spot, the quite distinct 
position of the inauguration from the Most High of a 
new covenant through Christ. This was, then, a 
different question. The miracles of Christ may have 
rightly persuaded men of His Divine authority in 
general, but they were no absolute evidence of His 
being the Shiloh, or the Prophet named in Deutero- 
nomy, or the MessiaL The truth of thisy in the mind 
of a Jew, could only be proved by its unquestionable 
correspondence with the Old Testament prophecies. 

Here, then, it is, and at this crisis of the argument, but for the 
that the great prophecy of Daniel would come into of ^m *^" 
the evidences. By its connection of the advance oi^^l^^ 
Christianity in the world with the cotemporaneous and ^o"*s. 
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violent abolition of the Mosaic dispensation in one 
and the same prophecy — or declaration of the 
Almighty — ^the two events were plainly declared to 
be but separate portions, in the Divine mind, of 
one and the same revelation and decree. 

This prophecy of the seventy weeks would seem to 
be as little ambiguous as any in the Old Testament ; yet 
none has given rise to a greater variety of opinions. One 
cause of this has evidently been an endeavour, on the 
part of commentators, to assign a more punctual and 
curious fulfilment to the prophecy, than we can reason- 
ably suppose to have been in the Divine contemplation. 
Prophecy Assumiug the prophecies of the Old Testament to 
gi^n to ^^^^ h^^n written under Divine illumination, it is not 
^^^^ to be thought that the object of them was merely to 
sight, but demonstrate to mankind, as customarily maintained, 
piT^of^ God's knowledge of future events or the infallibility 
Jj^^'^P" of universal Scripture.* Some other and still higher 
end than this must be presumed, if we suppose the 
Almighty to have been their Author. We know that 
the general design of God's disclosures to the Jews 
looked to a much more specific revelation of Himself 
than this; and we may presume that, in predicting 
the period of any particular event connected with His 
great overruling or primordial Promise to the human 
race, the end in immediate contemplation must have 
been one which made it necessary for those who were 
the object of it, to be informed withal at the proper 
time of the very generation within which it was to 
happen, and not merely to excite admiration, by an 

* As with Newton, Keith, or even Davison — or that the 
vohime, en hloc, was inspired — ^and so infallible. AU, however, 
that the events have proved is that certain persons were them- 
selves illuminated on occasion in view of a remote providential 
object, — Ed. 
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exact coincidence, between the words of prophecy and 
the accuracy of calculation. 

Had the Jews known beforehand the very month or For this 
year in which the Messiah was to be "cut off," nothing ^y^^*^^* 
short of an almost miraculous interposition of Provi- ^jj • I 

dence could have constrained them, as was before siah should 
observed, to be themselves the instruments in the case pec!^ 
of any person in whom the requisite signs should have ^thf time 
been recognized, of bringing such event to pass. ^^ 
Such a knowledge on their part wotdd plainly have when 
been rather a hindrance to the design of God than"^""- 
Sj help to its fulfilment.^ The end for which the 
prophecy was presumably intended required two things 
only : — first, that the coming of the Messiah should 
be preceded by a knowledge that such approach was 
at hand, antecedently to His actual appearance ; and 
secondly, that, after receiving its fulfilment, this 
supreme fact should be capable of proper proot In 
the present instance we know from common history 
that the first of these objects was certainly obtained. 
The Messiah was confessedly by all expected at the time 
when Jesus appeared. And now with respect to the 
second, we shall see that this was too abundantly pro- 
vided for. In truth, if we c^rry along with us, when 
examining this prophecy, a recollection of what was 
just now said about the great end, which, it is to be 
presumed, was in the Divine view when this remark- 
able vision was communicated to Daniel, we can 
hardly fail to be struck with the more than wisdom 
— I had almost called it the ingenuity — by which 

^ Such anticipation aocnmulated upon one year known certainly 
beforehand, might, judging from our record of only very imper- 
fectly analogous cases, have conmlsed cotemporary society, as 
with the epidemic persuasion, a.d. 1000, that the thousandth year 
of the apocalypse had expired. — En. 
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the means for effecting that precise end were pre- 
concerted. 
Caicuia- Before this prophecy had received its fulfilment^ it 
not b^ was impossible for those whom it concerned to pitch 
city. ^ upon any one definite point of time on which to fix 
their expectation. For although the number of weeks 
was definite, yet the period from which they were 
to be calculated was not definite. Fawr decrees are 
named in Scripture as having gone out for the restora- 
tion of the temple.^ The interval between the first 
and the last of these is upwards of eighty years ; but, 
it must be remembered, it was not until after not only 
the death of Christ but after the destruction of 
Jerusalem that the epoch contemplated in the prophecy 
could have been properly ascertained. From the 
moment, however, that the city was destroyed, all 
doubts were at an end. For then, by counting back- 
ward, the period from which the weeks were to be 
computed was made evident, and the truth of the 
prophecy was placed beyond dispute ; whereas, anterior 
to this, nothing more was clearly revealed except the 
near approach of the Messiah. 

There is also another circumstance important to 
remark — which is the notation of time here adopted. 
A common form of computation in Scripture is by 
generations : " In the fourth generation," says Gk)d to 
Abraham, ^'thy children shall come hither again ;"^ and 
in addressing the Jews, whether by way of threats or 
promises, it is often under the appellation of a stubborn 



^ The " going forth/' i.e. the long negotiation or oomplete 
execution of the decree, or arrUj for the reeeating of the Jews in 
Jemaalem was matter of time; but, in the Divine sight, and in 
order to the Advent, etc., is viewed as one transaction* — ^Bd. 

■ (Jen. XV. 16. 
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and rebellious, or of a pure and upright generation/ 
that they are described. By this term were designated 
all who were living in the world at any fixed period ; 
and the words of the Psalmist might give us to under- 
stand that the space of time implied in such case was 
** threescore years and ten, or fourscore years," which 
he tells us were the allotted years of man upon earth. 

Now, though the form of expression is changed, Mere 
yet the same measure of time is adopted in theio^v:^ 
prophecy before us.. " Seventy weeks of years," says "JJ^^^j^^, 
Daniel, " are determined upon thy people and upon ^^^^ ^^^^ 
thy holy city;" that is, seven times seventy years, 
or seven generations. Moreover, the period of these 
generations is not divided into astronomical portions 
of time, but is computed by hebdomads, or ** weeks." 
In calculating the several events foretold, it is therefore 
not the *^ year " which we are told to look to, but the 
hebdomad. When it is said that such a fact hap- 
pened in a certain year, we do not mean that it 
occurred in the last month of that year, but in any. 
So also in the interpretation of this prophecy of 
Daniel, the point to ascertain is, simply in what week 
of the assigned generation the several particulars 
which he enumerates occurred, and not in what year 
of that week, whether it be in the first, or second, or 
third. It will be important, on many accounts, to 
remember this remark when examining the passage 
before us ; but especially because there is some uncer- 

^ Words often in the mouth of Jesus Christ. " This generation," 
this " evil and incredulous generation," will only be satisfied with 
a "sign" — and He intimates a very significant one. "This 
generation shall not pass away till all," t.e. till Daniel "be ful- 
filled to the full." Again, the only " sign " will be that of Jonah 
— 1.«. His own resurrection after their great crime ; with the im- 
plicit warning to Jerusalem to repent, after some forty years, as 
Nineveh c2td on the re-apparition of Jonah after forty days. — Ed. 
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tainty in the chronology of the events referred to. I 
do not mean that we are in danger of committing any 
wide error in fixing the year in which Cyrus became 
master of Babylon, or in determining the name of the 
year before Christ which answers to tJie seventh or the 
twentieth of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimaaus, but 
we do not find that learned men are exactly agreed in 
their calculations. Another source of inexactitude is, 
that the length of the Chaldean years does not pre- 
cisely agree with that of the Julian ; sixty-nine years 
of the latter being equal to seventy of the former; 
a difference which, if not rectified from time to time, in 
ten generations would have amounted to as many years. 

These variations would be important in settling a 
mere point in chronology, but they are quite immaterial 
in the case before us. It was equally impossible 
for Daniel to discover, without the help of Divine 
illumination, that God would destroy Jerusalem in the 
last seven years of the eighth genercUion &om the 
time in which he lived, as it was to know the day^ 
or month, or hour, of that event. And if, in con- 
sequence of this prediction^ those who lived in the 
eighth generation, that is, from John to Jesus, were in 
expectation of those events coming to pass, which did 
come to pass, there could have been little room, in 
such a case, for any Israelite to reasonably doubt, 
either as to the providential character of those events 
when witnessed, or of the Divine inspiration by which 
they had been foretold. 

Bearing then these things in mind, let us now take 
the passage in our hands, and see what it contains. 
And first, for the period or periods from which the 
several computations are to be made : the words are, 
"from the going forth of the commandment to restore 
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Jerusalem." Now there were four decrees to this 
eflTect, of which three are mentioned by Ezra, and the 
last by Nehemiah. The first was by Cyrus^ about 
the year 536 b.c. The second by Darius Hystaspes, 
about the year 519 b.c. The third in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 457 B.C. The fourth 
thirteen years later, in the twentieth of the same, 444 
B.C. If we turn to Daniel we shall also see that the 
several periods to be counted are seventy weeks, sixty- 
nine weeks, the week next following the sixty-nine 
weeks, one week, and a part of a week. 

Taking the chronology of our Bibles (and that of 
any other system will equally answer the purpose 
according to the latitude of calculation which the 
prophecy as just now explained admits of), and com- 
paring these dates with the several events in the history 
of Jesus Christ, which I shall now enumerate, we shall 
find the results to be quite incapable of any explana- 
tion, except on the hypothesis of a Divine inspiration. 

The starting-point given by Daniel is the edict for 
restoring Jerusalem, of which, as I have just said, 
there were four. 

Supposing the edict issued in the seventh ofcompuu- 
Artaxerxes-the commission of Ezra-to be that one ^fe 
of the four really intended, then our starting-point*"*^^" 
will be 457 B.c. 

Daniel's first prophecy is, that from this starting- 
point until an " end is made of sins, and the trans- 
gression is finished, and reconciliation made for 
iniquity" (all which according to our interpretation 
was effected by the death of Christ) should be seventy 
weeks or 490 years, — accordingly, from B.C. 457 to A.D. 
33, when Christ died, = 490 years, or seventy weeks. 

Daniel's second prophecy is that from the same 
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starting-point to Messiah the prince^ ^.e. to the first 
preaching of the kingdom of the Messiah by John 
the Baptist (for " the Law and the Prophets were until 
John, but now the kingdom of God is preached ") 
should be 7 + 60 + 2 = 69 weeks or 483 years. 

Accordingly from b,c. 457 to a.d. 26, when John 
the Baptist first preached the kingdom of the Messiah 
= 483 years. 

Daniel's third prophecy is, that after, that is in 
the week after the 60 + 2 weeks which he had just 
mentioned, i,e. really in the week after the sixty- 
ninth week, and therefore during the seventieth week, 
Messiah shall he cut off. 

Accordingly Jesus Christ was put to death in the 
end of the seventieth week. 

Daniers fourth prophecy is that for one week or 
seven years he should confirm the covenant with many. 

Accordingly the ministry of Christ, including that of 
John the Baptist, lasted about seven years or one week. 

Daniel's fifth prophecy is, that in the midst, or, as 
it should be translated, in the one division of the week 
just mentioned in which Christ preached, the sacrifice 
and oblation were to cease (for the Hebrew word *Tpni 
means not the " middle," but the ** division ; " " dimi- 
dium hebdomadss '' is the translation in Houbigant's 
edition of the Hebrew Bible). 

Accordingly in the last half of the week in which 
Christ taught, the sacrifice and oblation were virtually 
put an end to,^ cancelled in heaven, or superseded by 
His own sacrifice. And in connection with these 
events, the Prophet twice, in the plainest language, 
predicts the utter destruction of the city and temple 
of Jerusalem by a foreign prince and army. 

^ Now become " %acnfie%a Diaboliy* says S. Jerome. — ^Ed. 
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" And the people of the Prince that shaU come shall 
destroy the city and the sanctuary^ and the end shall 
he with a flood, and unto the end of the war desola- 
tions are determined" And again, — 

*^ And for the overspreading of abominations He 
shall make it desolate, even until the consumniation, 
and that determined, shall be pov/red upon the 
desolated 

Now if a person should say that the coincidences porphyiy's 
here pointed out happened only by chance, it would, '^^' 
I think, be a sufficient reply, that it is not in the 
power of any arithmetical notation to express in 
numbers t^e amount of the improbability represented 
by the agreement of so many events ; against every 
one of which the odds h priori would have been what 
may be called infinite. But when we bear in mind 
that one of these events was the total destruction of 
one of the greatest cities of antiquity ; and the other 
no less than the advent of an Individual whose coming 
into the world has exercised a more important in- 
fluence over the condition of mankind in general than 
any other historical event which is upon record, — 
it is evident that a solution of this kind is in reality 
no solution at all. Porphyry maintained that the last 
chapters of the Book of Daniel were but history in dis- 
guise, and must have been written after the events, 
because in his opinion it was impossible that historic 
statements so circumstantial as those of ch. xi. in 
particular should have been written before.* Assum- 

^ The most thorough and ezhanstiTa disouBmon of this 
illuBtrioiiB pericope — ^within my limited knowledge — is to he 
found inPusej, pp. 164-233. Any constmotion other than the 
Christian is, I tnink, shown impossihle, at the same time that 
the whole material, so far as it is known, for opposite judgment 
or oonjecture, is exhibited at its best, and with exemplary 
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ing the supposition of a Divine inspiration to be 
impossible, he took up perhaps the only position that 
would seem to be open. But the early date for the 
Book is demonstrable, as I have said, even in the 
present day ; in the days of the Apostles it must have 
been not only demonstrable but notorious. 

Before bringing these remarks to a close, we may 
mention that the agreement of this well-known 
prophecy with the doctrinal truths of the Gospel is 
not less exact than with the matters of fact connected 
with the history of its founder. 

Those truths, as they have been received by man- 
kind, are as clearly enounced by Daniel as they were 
by the Apostles themselves. "Seventy weeks," says 
he, " are determined upon Thy people and upon Thy 
holy city, to finish the transgression and to make an 
end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal 
up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the most 
Holy." The Messiah, moreover, was also to " be cut 
off, but not for Himself" It is not necessary to offer 
any comment upon this part of the prophecy : the 
conformity of it with the faith subsequently established 
in the world by Jesus Christ, is a matter of which we 
are witnesses. 
It was the I havc uow Said, I think, enough to demonstrate that 
city as in- in the schcmc of prophecy, the rise of the Christian and 
from o^^ the downfall of the Mosaic dispensation were indis- 
High, that solubly United. No one who believed in the cessation 

fulness ; even the natnralistio reader need not go beyond those 
pages to find all the matter for his own case. Vide Posey, Lect. 
IV. pp. 164-233, on " The prophecy of the seventy weeks, and 
of the death of Messiah, and the attempt to make the seventy 
weeks end with the death of Antiochus Epiphanes," etc. P. 
limits chaps, viii. and ix. to Antiochus. — Ed. 
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of the latter, as declared in the sudden desolation settled at 

last the 

of the Jewish state and nation, could see the evident case for 
connection of the same event with the coming of the cospeL 
Messiah, and doubt the Divine authority of Jesus. 
A person might deny both propositions (as the Jews 
persisted in doing), but he could not admit the one 
without at the same time acceding to the other. 

Accordingly, from this period, we hear little Here 
more of Judaizing Christians ; no further allusion is Sc^' 
made, in any Christian writings now in our possession, ^'''^'' 
to the duty of renouncing the Law of Moses ; there 
was no longer any dispute about circumcision, or about 
the righteousness that was by the works of the Law : — 
such controversies were settled for ever. From this Partieshad 
period " the vision and the prophecy were sealed up," side. 
and each party made its election of one side or the 
other. There was thenceforth no intermediate class, 
whether calling themselves Jews or Christians, or at 
least, none of sufl&cient importance to deserve attention. 

At this momentous crisis, the scheme of evidence No Divine 
proper, on which Christianity was originally established ^ven. 
as the proper motive for adhesion to it, came to a^^^,^^' 
close. The question whether it were of Divine or of ^« '^ ^^ 
human authority must stand or fall on the facts time, 
which had at this critical period been exhibited. No 
public proof having the character of a testimony from 
Deity was afterwards vouchsafed ; no further miracu- 
lous attestation was afforded ; nor need the Christian 
be now concerned by any difficulties or objections 
raised from the occurrences of a later period. If, 
indeed, the facts related by the Evangelists did not 
really happen ; or if the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment relating to the Messiah had not been fulfilled in 
Jesus, at the solemn epoch when Jerusalem ceased to 
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be numbered among the cities of the earth, the argu- 
ment is as an argument at an end : — ^nothing that has 
occurred since can make that now to be true which 
was then untrue. But the converse also of this pro- 
position is at least as plain : what then was true 
cannot be upset by anything that has since occurred. 
If the Divine authority of Christianity had at that 
period been properly demonstrated, then — explain as 
we please its after success, whether by natural causes 
or by Divine ones ; deem as we may of its doctrines, 
as ever so contrary to our own notions of probability, 
still, except they can be shown to be absurd or meta- 
physically impossible, or evidently subversive of the 
happiness of mankind — they must be received as 
true, I do not merely mean to say that they must 
be received as possible, or credible, or highly probable, 
though such they be : — but that we must regard them 
as so many verities which cannot be called in question 
without impugning the veracity of God, and which 
involve a certain responsibility on the part of those 
minds to whom they have so been made known. 
No room There is at this point no intermediate ground, no 
Of mere ^^^^^ £^j. yffY^^A is Called opinion. The contrary way of 
speaking is indeed customary. It is common to hear 
our motives for assent described as resting upon cumu- 
lative and probable, not upon demonstrative proo& 
The distinction to be drawn lies in the word — rest. 
Christianity is supported by many probable arguments 
— especially as it recommends itself to individuals — 
but it does not rest upon them. There are many facts 
in natural philosophy drawn from the flux or reflux 
of the sea, the alternations of winter and summer, of 
light and darkness, as well as many direct astrono- 
mical observations, all confirming our assent to or 



opinion. 
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confidence in the "Principia^' of Newton. But the 
truth itself of Newton's ** Principia," nevertheless, 
does not rest upon the evidence of such facts and 
observations, but on one great and simple axiom. So 
also in Christianity there are many considerations 
converging from different quarters, some external and 
some internal, uniting in the testimony which they 
bear to the Divine origin of the Gospel : nevertheless it 
is not upon such that its obligatory authority ulti- 
mately rests, but upon the revelations made already 
to mankind in the Old Testament, that is, in the 
Mosaic Institution, and the Prophets. 

As, for our present selves, it mainly rests on the 
subsequent realization in Christendom, of the pro- 
phetic revelations made by Christ to the Apostles, 
especially on Mount Olivet, and promulgated by these 
last as recorded in the New Testament. 



NOTE. 

Dan, IX. 24-27. 

In the few remarks here offered to the reflective reader — and it 
is Buoh an one that these discourses hope to find — upon this illus- 
trions prediction, he is reminded that suoh topics are here treated 
only so far as may serve to evince, beyond reasonable qnestion, 
the agenoy of a Edvine will, behind and anterior to any series of 
facts falling upon the scene of history. They are adduced to 
show to the ^intelligent" the '^finser of the most High," in the 
apparently secular event. Subordinate, however, to this, in the 
order of proof at least, was the contribution made by the same 
prophetic economy to the formation in the generations inter- 
vening between the two terms of a state of expectation alert 
enough to secure an interested curiosity on the part of that 
generation which might be so happy as to be cotemporary with 
the great revelation when placed on the temporal scene. This 
is not urged in any disparagement of other Divine or edifying 
purposes signalized by pious writers in the prophetic economy 
as manifested in Israel, but the dispensation of prediction is 
shown to have been not an ornamental feature only, or a moral 
or even a doctrinal advance, but a strictly logical or organic con* 
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stitnent of the vast and beneficent problem, so laborionfily realized 
at last It does not appear that the great cosmic purpose of 
the Almighty, sinoe the lapse of the temporal creation, ooold have 
been imperatively avaihenticaied to the intelligence of the creature 
by other conceivable contrivance. Bnt, if so, the maxini must 
obtain, in the case of omnipotence at least, ^t vuU finem vmU ei 
modum. What may be perhaps in itself bat a temporal incident, 
is shown to have been rooted in a snpra-temporal order. 

It is, then, in no other sense, vdth our author, at least, that 
what is sometimes called ^'The argument from prophecy,** is 
interested in the revelation of the ninths or perhaps 9eamd 
chapters of this book. 

, For even such critics as betray most eagerness to block out, 
where they may, the hand of the superior order in temporal 
things, are, for this very purpose, fain to assign for this prediction 
a date of at least two hundred years, or nearly two hundred and 
fifty years short of the solemn catastrophe on which it abuts. 
No critic has ever placed the publication of the great perioope 
(ch. iz. 24r-27) at any point later than one hundred and seventy 
years short of the divine event on which hinges the chro- 
nology of the nineteenth century, or else two hundred years 
before the public manifestation of the Messiah, while the great 
crash and collapse which forms the culmination of these monu- 
mental words, was delayed by the indulgence of Heaven for yet 
forty more probationary years. A young teacher in some 
academy in the bottom of Germany might think such feat of 
speculation quite simple, but the case would not so seem to any 
one experienced in great affairs, or even *' to the eye," as Words- 
worth says, ** that hath kept watch on man's humanity." 

As the appeid of the great Father was not, as the sages of old 
thought it should have been, made to a restricted group of 
relatively superior persons, but to that conscience which is the 
same in every item of humanity, it is only natural that the 
decision should not turn upon any mere accident of education, or 
upon ingenuity of textual experts, but upon such material as is 
in the hands of us all, upon two definite factors, — that is, our own 
knowledge of the latest poasihle date of its publication, and the 
books of Josephus, which seem rather a deutero-canonical supple- 
ment to the new canon than a merely secular narrative. It is, 
then, for the wise in independent speculation, to explain how 
a writer in such conditions of time and history as are here 
supposed, could of his own sagacity, at such distance of time, 
and that almost to the moment — for it is, in any case, so dat«:d 
back for this purpose, — combine in one prediction two events, 
both so utterly distinct, as are the advent of the Personage 
which has revolutionized, so to speak, the whole future of the 
race, and withal the utter abolition and dispersion of that £stted 
people, who are to this day the monument of that stroke of 
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Proyidence. However eztenBive the materials taken in by it, 
the mind cannot be too large to whom such contemplation 
would bring no astonishment. 

The name of Providence has been mentioned, because, so far 
as our experience enables one to judge, tuck knowledge could 
have alone been communicated by the prudent power that over- 
rules the eventful course of this lower world — they are shown, 
by the very fact, to be referrible to no other hand. But should 
the critic, in place of such abandoned reference, borrow from a 
sophist of a foreign people, though the greatest of its sophists, as 
a working theory, in aid of his private lucubration, the resource 
of a fatally evolving cosmic spirit, the problem still remains 
in all its importunity, and will leave but a difficulty the more, 
for facts so abrupt oeepeak a seemingly unnatural evolution. 
All this would seem to be no more than simple reason, nor, as 
has been said, does any gain seem to accrue from the reduction 
of the interval from the terminus a quo by some two centuries or 
more, for two such unexampled events were no more easily to be 
conceived or portrayed at a distance of two hundred, than of five 
hundred years from the very remarkable consummation. 

There remains, indeed, the supposition, or rather confident 
assertion, that these serious words passed at the time with the 
more knowing for no more than a recital of facts, either just 
transpired, or in present operation, though wisely placed to the 
credit of an ancient and venerated character, for certain politic 
purposes. 

It is not, however, unnatural to enquire what might be the 
object of such fabrication. To the quasi superior mind, indeed, 
it seems simple as day to assert, without, however, an atom of 
confirmation, that these writings were drawn up and circulated 
through the ranks of patriots in revolt, half zealots, half brigands; 
on the assertion that these were then on the point of an im- 
mediate triumph, which had been for some centuries settled in 
heaven. Three or four interpretations in this sense are offered, 
consistent only in their common inconsistency. For in what way 
the fiery insurgents would be * consoled ' (such is the term) by 
the fly-sheets (how were life conceivable in certain circles with- 
out a press ?) — ^that proclaimed that the Heaven-sent deliverer 
was himself to fall, and that not even on the field of glory, but 
cut offy an object of Divine reprobation, at the same time, that 
the very occasion for the insurrection, that is the temple and 
metropolis were to be abolished for ever — is not easy to conceive. 

What put the inventors upon the shift of this expedient, is a 
supposed pre-existent epidemic Jkfe8«tantc expectation. But, in 
such case, the papers in circulation would have failed of their 
intent, for nothing is more striking to after-thinkers, during the 
whole Maccabaean revolt, than the even total absence of reference 
to any Messiah at all. It would, in such cases, have seemed, 

2a 
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while the matter was about, more natural to have inyested the 
great Judas himself with suoh character, or even for him to ha^e 
assumed it ; but there is no reference in the book to any fiitnre 
character other than that of *' the prophet who should, in time to 
come," direct the definitive disposal of the treasures resoued from 
the sack of the first temple. The patriarch Simon also, on his 
death-bed, refers, indeed, to Daniel, but only in common with 
others who had sealed their loyalty with martyrdom. And 
though Haggai specifies the plaoe, and Malaohi the place and 
withal the precursor, yet the " Desire of the Gentilea," ** The 
Lord to whom they would ardently seek" — for such, alone, are 
the terms applied to Him — is only designated as an instrument 
of Divine judgment upon the authorities of Judah herself, but 
by no means as a victorious deliverer from the Gentile. 

This is so true that it was first of cdl from this passage of 
Daniel, that, in connection possibly with the remarkable 
prophecy of the fifth monarchy in ch. ii., the name Messiah 
was first fixed or appropriated to a person or definite individual 
in popular appellation at all. In the Psalms the great apparition 
is usually disguised under the name of ''David." In certain 
passages He is the ** Seed,*' or the '* Shiloh," or, '' He that shall 
come. Other figurative indications abound in the Prophets, 
who speak of His advent rather cts a necessary element or 
condition of that age of gold which the mysticeJ David was 
to inaugurate* It would be probably found much more tme 
to say that this famous passage was the origin rather than the 
close of any disposition to revolutionary emotions. But this 
prophecy had, indeed, at that time, probably the oontraiy 
effect of tranquillizing and setting at rest the Jewish mind 
by fixing, once for aU, the epoch of deliverance, and that at a 
date so remote as to put any movement in the interval oat of 
the question. 

For how great is the contrast Jbetween the effect of moh 
utterance, which, if made at all in the seose pretended, certainly 
fell quite flat, and those emotions which the same woids 
awakened towards the time when, in the wisdom of Gk>d, they 
were to become really operative. At the close of some five 
hundred years from the days of Daniel, this Messianic prediction, 
which foims, so to speak, the centre or jewel set in the uust hidf of 
the book, was really in the mouth of every peasant in Palestine, 
of every zecdot in the wilderness. The same state of things 
comes out at every step of the life of the Lord. It was not then 
a ' consolation,' but a main cause of the formidable excitement, 
that, about the time of the entry upon His human sphere, 
aroused the cruel vigilance of the governments at that time, 
as well as the subsequent enterprises of the pseudo-Messiahs, 
who did so much towards bringing about the very catastrophe 
foreshown in this Prophecy ; and which Josephus, who saw in it^ 
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as did Jeremiah in the Babylonian invasion, the hand of the 
Almighty, was appointed to record : icr^/ia cs acL 

A man of great soul and fiiery genius, abounding in a liberty 
of spirit charaoteristio of the ancient saints, in a comment for 
the edification of Eustochium and Maroella, notices, but only to 
push aside, the objections of Porphyry, and then confines himself 
to the exhibition of the conformity of the prophetic chapters 
with matter known from secular history, till he comes inevitably 
to this calculation of the " weeks ; " as involved in the state* 
ments of ch. ix. " No question," says Jerome, ** has been more 
disputed than this among the highest authorities of the Christian 
Church ; the adjustment, that is, of the events to the divisions of 
the 485 years, and so he retires behind the great authorities 
whom he cites : Julius Africanus, to whom he assigns the first 
place in the list, and perhaps also in his own mind ; Eusebius, 
Methodius, Hippolytus, Origen, Tertullian, and the rest. Of 
these calculations the most remarkable would seem that of 
Africanus, who, in his universal chronology, from a.m. 5594 to 
A.D. 221, places the termtniM a gtio in the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, making the 489th year fall in with the death of 
the Lord. Eusebius is much more embarrassed, for he sees the 
'* anointed Prince" in Zerobabel or Joshua, at the same time 
that the '* daily sacrifice was abolished " by the passion of the 
Lord, ** after which," says he, *^ all things done in the temple 
were but «am/Scia DiaboU." All the rest determine the wnole 
passage, with more or less success, upon the Messianic times 
exclusively, or upon the last seventy years of Jerusalem. 

After this, however, is introduced a sort of representative 
Hebrew, who, in a kind of monologue, is reputed to summarize 
the more authorized notions then current in Palestine. He too 
dates the ** weeks " from Cyrus, and understands by them 489 
years. Only the Jews, says he, place the first seven weeks, or 
forty-nine years, Uut in order, as they say they are entitled to 
do, thus making them to extend from the sack of the city by 
Vespasian to its total devastation and their expulsion, even 
from Palestine, under Hadrian, after the revolt of Baroochebas, 
about A.D. 120. 

The ** everhuting justice" or " law" is here Messiah ; and thus, 
towards the end of the seventy weeks, the temple was indeed to 
be destroyed, for, after sixty-three weeks, oecidetur OhrtsUis (here 
apparently the chosen people only), and non erit ejus the kingdom, 
or that which they had supposed they were to recover. " So 
they go on," says tit. Jerome, ''parwn cwrarUes that for this com- 
pilation they require a period of no less than ninety-nine weeks, 
or 696 years after the Hebrew calculation." Other parts would 
seem to imply, for the statement here is somewhat indistinct, 
that it was Bar-cochebas that was the slain Messiah (occidetur 
Chridiua), as, indeed, he was proclaimed to be by the great Akiba, 
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who, with the mystio cabalist, B. Simeon, was so deeply com- 
promised in the insurreotion in which he also fell. 

A statement in the form of a legend or Hagadah is given from 
the Talmud by M. Dentz. A voice was heard crying, ^ Who 
has revealed my secrets to the sons of men ? " Up rose Jonathan 
ben Uzdel and said, ** It is I, but not for mine own honour, nor of 
my father's house, but only that disputes may cease in Isiael." He 
was further about to reveal or pen tne Targum (or traditional oral 
version or comment) on the Hagiographa (Daniel, Psalms, etc.); 
when a voice was heard, '* Enough ! " and, ** Why ? " Because the 
very day of the Messiah was revealed ikerein^ that is in DauieL 

The passage, quoted also by Draoh, is significant as showing 
the great credit of Jonathan, and the motive i^hioh had led him 
to put, for the first time, the cral understanding of the Prophets 
into writing ; namely, to reduce the widely disseminated syns- 
goguee to some uniformity of congregational treatment ; while 
it intimates, withal, the reason of the great and growing resenre 
obtaining with the authorities as to Messianic prophedes, lest 
popular excitement should compromise them with the secular 
powers ; we discover also the motives of a certain mystery and 
shyness in tbe matter of Daniel, so that the laity, so to speak, 
were much discounted from any attempt at computing the 
date of the Messiah. To an inquiry when He would come, a 
jlabbi would answer, "To-day, if ye woul$ hear His voice" 
(Psalm xcv.), referred to by St. Paul to Hebrews. 

It evinces also the singular way with which the teachers 
dealt with their prophecies, and notably this of Daniel, which 
in the last days was by far the most important and operatke. 
They would seem at times to have tampered with Daniel in an 
anti-Syrian sense, as was the case with the Targumists at 
Alexandria under the jealous Ptolemies; in any case, it was 
kept as much as might be out of popular recital, and relegated 
with the Psalms, which had their critical passages, and, from 
analogous cautions, the Canticles and even Proverbs, to the 
safer obscurity of the Hagiographa. 

The truth is that oracular rumours, whether sacred or profane, 
were of old very delicate matters, and occupied the popular mind. 
Henoe the importance given to the Sibyllina at Bome, and the 
unquiet suspicion of the provincial govepiurs in general of the 
unsocial but ubiquitous tribes who were known to cherish in 
secret such inflammatory treasure. 

This would seem a main reason why the afUhcrity of the 
prophetic books was declined by the Sadducees, Politiquefi, or 
Bomanizers, as shown in the language of Gaiaphas; why 
Jonathan was not allowed to popularise Daniel, and the cause 
of the systematic depreciation, since the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, by more recent Babbins of the prophecies in general 
The expositor incedebat per ignes in diverse senses. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE HEATHEN. 

Prophecies relating to heathen nations — Christianity rejected by 
the Jews, accepted by the heathen^Calling of the Gentiles the 
proper subject of Prophecy — Rapid progress of Christianity — 
Early converts chiefly Jews — Number of the heathen converts 
after the destruction of Jerusalem — ^Argument of early Chris- 
tians — ^Justin — Irenaeus — ^TertuUian — Origen. 

The object of the chapters just preceding has been to Prophecies 
examine generaUy the true use and design of the Z "'^'"^ 
Old Testament But there are some prophecies ^^*^'^' 
which I have passed over without notice, as not 
having any direct or necessary connection with the 
proofe proper to Christianity. The predictions to 
which I am alluding, relate to the fortunes and 
vicissitudes of the Jewish and other surrounding 
nations. The greater number of these received their 
completion before the birth of Christ. One, the most 
remarkable of any, that which related to the dis- 
persion of the Jews, is still fulfilling under our eyes. 
But none of these have entered into any part of the 
reasoning on which I have placed the original belief 
of Christianity. It is, then, a natural question to ask : 
What was the use and intention of prophecies such 
as these ? The answer to this inquiry will lead to 
one or two points deserving of examination. And 
as this subject is, in itself, one of deep interest, not to 
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the theologian merely, but also to the philosopher and 
the historian, I propose throwing together some re- 
marks, suggested to my mind by the above question, 
hoping to incite others to prosecute a task of which I 
have merely sketched an outline. 
Cause of It is clcaT, from the New Testament, that the belief 
noT^- ^^ Christianity, after the death of its Founder and 
cies alone; fijst prcachcrs, must have spread with an augmented, 
and not a diminished rate of increase. Now this sup- 
position, explain it as we will, seems to be altogether 
inconsistent with the hypothesis of no other causes, 
besides the miracles of Christy^ having co-operated in 
its success. Had these constituted the single proof of 
His divine mission, it would have followed tiiat the 
eflFect must have been most apparent nearest the spot 
where they were worked and the time when they 
happened ; for it would have grown gradually weaker 
and slower, as the circle within which the report of 
them was spread became wider and wider, 
for few Of the innumerable thousands who, we have reason 
Sen eye- ^ believc, had embraced Christianity before the 
witnesses, expiratiou of the first century, how few can be sup- 
posed to have been eye-witnesses of the miracles of its 
Founder I But it may be collected from the Acts that 
even of these, the large number were domiciled neither 
at Jerusalem nor in Judaea. A Christian Church would 
seem to have been formed at Rome some years before 
any of the Apostles had been there ; the same in other 
places : and the narrative would lead us to believe that 

^ Equal miracles, however, attended the Apoetles and numer- 
ous apostolic missionaries. The crowning miracle of Joens 
Himself was the effusion, at Pentecost, of the Holy Ghost, the 
Third Person, after which Christ was, in a manner, indefinitely 
multiplied in His agents, Christos suos — a further and, possibly, 
not entirely exhausted miracle. — Ed. 
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the persons by whom the Gospel was most eagerly 
received were usually thus circumstanced 

In the more abstract view of reason, perhaps, the but must 
evidence for the truth of a miracle may be as certain ^Z^i 
to those who Uved a hundred years after the event as ™°^* ^*^^ 
to those who were present when it was performed. 
Supposing we possessed some infallible document to 
demonstrate that it was beUeved by those who were 
upon the spot ; and such as to satisfy us, that if we 
had been present, our own belief would have been the 
same as theirs — our absence may alter the impression 
of the evidence upon our minds, but does not in the 
least affect the proof. But we need hardly point 
out how great is the influence, we may almost call 
it the tyranny, exercised over the understanding by 
the senses and imagination. Speaking of mankind 
in the mass, we may safely assert, that the effect of 
any event, of a kind to excite wonder and astonish- 
ment, must always be more marked upon the minds 
of those who were eye-witnesses of it, than of those 
whose knowledge had been obtained only at second- 
hand, and after a long interval of time. If the reverse 
of this should appear in any instance to be the case, it 
would afford a strong presumption that the evidence 
of other circumstances, besides that of the facts 
themselves, must have been taken into the account ; 
that some light, real or supposed, must have broken 
in upon the minds of men ; some motives and 
reasons such as were not accessible at first, or not 
clearly understood, over and above those which 
appeared on the face of things. 

Now there is no indication in the history of But what ? 
Christianity of any specific natural causes having 
intervened ; nor, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
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do we know of any that were miraculous, to explain 
this phenomenon. So far as human wisdom indeed^ 
or human power and learning and authority were con- 
cerned, the absence of such causes of success is com- 
monly stated among the proofs of its divine original. 
Upon a first view this is something more than a 
mere difficulty ; it seems to be a paradox. For see 
how the case stands. 
For the ^^^® evidence on which this Revelation depends was 
evidence prepared and calculated solely for the Jews. It was 

was pre- . 

pared for communicatcd only to them ; by no other people was 

thoi^h^^^it in the first instance at all understood. But on 

heathen** lookiug into history, contrary to all seeming proba- 

*a^ ^*!5 tility of human nature, contrary to the very premises 

in myriads, of the evidcuce itsclf, we find that Israel, for 

whom it was intended, and to whom alone it had 

been made known, did not receive it: while the 

nations to whom it had not been communicated 

were rapidly converted. Within the lapse of two 

or three generations, Polytheism in all its ancient 

and yet, forms was silcutly and without violence extermi- 

p^! nated in Europe and in the countries adjacent to 

theism dis- the Komau empire ; while Judaism, which seemed to 

JSE^' have been torn up by the very roote and scattered 

to the winds, by a catastrophe more overwhelming 

than ever before or since fell upon any nation firom 

the beginning of the world, not only survived in 

that age, but has continued to survive, amidst 

every variety of oppression and persecution, to the 

times we live in. 

We may not perhaps be allowed to adduce this 
extraordinary fact as a proof of the divine origin of 
Christianity ; but at all events it affords no presump- 
tion to the contrary. 



remains. 
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Give the case up to the non-believer upon anysurmisc 
terms he pleases, it can never be made to assist his 0^*^^^° 
side of the argument If he adduces this incredulity ^g^^^ad • 
of the Jews as a proof that the facts related in the 
Gospel did not really happen or were not believed 
— then, the sudden conversion of the heathen nations 
of the world becomes doubly perplexing. There will 
be no clue to the difficulty, in this case, except that 
attributed to Bayle in his article " Abdera," in which 
he has been suspected of wishing his readers to infer 
that mankind, in the first century, were mod. This 
would be falling, I think, from Scylla into Charybdis ; 
but it is the only alternative. I am persuaded that 
in the age when Christianity first appeared, it may 
have presented itself to many as a conceivable 
solution. 

It will hardly be expected that we should seriously goo^ ^ 
refute such an hypothesis ; but if it were necessary merely 
to do so, the only course to follow would be to ex- thro^ 
amine the history of this period. The documents for 
this purpose, which we have in our possession, being 
with the exception of the Acts of the Apostles 
not historical but controversial, contain none but 
very general facts ; nevertheless, they will be found 
to afford sufficient light, to enable us to form some 
corresponding notion of the causes to which Chris- 
tianity owed the rapidity of its success. Enough 
at least to refute, not only the supposed hypothesis 
of Bayle, but every explanation that can be offered, 
if based upon the ordinary principles of human 
belief. 

Every one is aware, that it was the progress of 
Christianity which rooted out Polytheism from the 
ancient world. And it would also seem to be com- 
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monly supposed, that the effect was slowly produoHl 
by the same sort of gradual process with which 
erroneous opinions in legislation or philosophy are 
eradicated from the minds of men« Now although it 
is true, that the religion of the heathen nations of anti- 
quity was not overthrown, in the same way, justly, as 
the Jewish law and worship, by a sudden political 
convulsion ; yet the rise of the Christian religion in 
the world was an event almost as distinctly marked, 
as the downfall of the Mosaic. For the first few years, 
indeed, its growth was slow, like '^ that of a tender 
plant in a dry ground," to use the expressive words of 
the Prophet. But as soon as it had fixed its roots in 
the soil, or formed a nucleus, it began to spread out its 
branches with a vigour and rapidity, which it is diffi- 
cult fully to explain, on any supposition we can frame ; 
— even while we assume the truth of the strange facts, 
out of the belief of which it arose. 
The Although there is abundant evidence in the New 

^conwrts Testament to show that there were many heathens 
aJready ^Dioiig ^'^ earliest converts, yet it is plain that a 
affiliated to large majority of the first disciples, in the days of 
the Apostles, must have been from the Jews ; or 
else from that numerous class spoken of in the Acts 
as Gentiles, but who had so far embraced the Jewish 
discipline as to have joined with them, not only in 
renouncing Polytheism, but in worshipping the same 
God. If we look to the thirteenth chapter of the 
Acts, we shall see that the Gentiles are there men- 
tioned as being assembled in the same synagogue with 
the Jews at Antioch, in a way which marks it to have 
been a fanuliar occurrence. Cornelius belonged to 
this class of the " God-fearing," as they were termed, 
as well as Timothy and Titus ; also the eunuch men- 
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tioned in the eighth of thji Acts ; to whom may be 
added the centurion spoken of by St. Luke^ as loving 
the Jewish nation^ and having built them a synagogue. 

But it is not necessary to dwell upon the proof of 
this. Any one who takes the trouble of examining 
the New Testament, and especially the historical parts 
of it, with a careful eye, will readily see, that under 
the various names of Worshippers or Devout Persons or 
Greeks or Strangers or Gentiles this class of persons, 
— by whatever denomination they ought to be dis- 
tinguished, whether as proselytes of the gate or by 
any other title, — ^must have been very numerous even 
in Jerusalem and Judaea ; and in other parts of the 
world, there is reason to believe that they formed a 
still larger multitude. Not being circumcised nor 
under an engagement to observe any part of the 
ceremonial law, it is probable that they were not looked 
upon as Jews proper either by the heathens or by 
themselves. What proportion the number of such 
converts may have borne to the rest of the disciples is 
not a matter of any importance. That the number 
was large, is plainly indicated in the Acts and 
Epistles. 

For all the purposes, however, of our present who were 
inquiry, these persons, it is plain, may be numbered j^s. yet^ 
as Jews; because they were able to understand and Hebrew 
to appreciate all the evidence, afforded by the prophe- prejudices- 
cies in favour of Christianity at least, as well as if 
they had been of the stock of Abraham. For, so far 
as they may be supposed to have been exempt from 
many of the prejudices and unfounded pretensions in- 
herent in those who were of the circumcision, it is not 
to be doubted but that their minds must have been 
more open to receive the truths of the Gospel than if 
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First con- 
verts from 
affiliated 
Gentiles. 



Pliny's 
account. 



they had been Jews by the privilege of their birtk 
The breaking down of the wall between these last and 
themselves, which was the great offence of the Grospel 
in the eyes of the Hebrew nation, must have been no 
offence, but just the reverse, in their eyes. It was an 
interpretation of prophecy much more likely to obtain 
their favourable regard than the arrogant, as well as 
improbable, belief which the Jews clung to with such 
blind affection. 

Be the weight of these remarks, however, what 
it may, it is clear from the New Testament that it 
was within the circle formed by these two classes of 
persons — namely, of Jews properly so called, and 
of the Gtentile worshippers as here described — ^that 
the great body of the early converts was almost 
exclusively found ; and that this continued to be the 
case, up to the period to which the narrative of events 
in the New Testament extends. A very slight con- 
sideration of the arguments put forward by St. Paul 
in his Epistles will show that he was uniformly 
writing to persons who not only believed, but under- 
stood the Jewish Scriptures. The period I am noir 
speaking of reaches to the year 65, or perhaps a 
little later ; but it ended before the destnicf ion of 
Jerusalem. 

From this time, for a space of about thirty-five or 
forty years, we hear no more of Christianity or of the 
Christians from any cotemporary authority. It ^ 
evident from Tacitus and Suetonius, that their 
opinions had widely spread, and had attracted the 
notice and excited the fears of the government ; but, 
except the persecutions in the reigns of Claudius a^^^ 
Nero, we learn no specific fact. About the year 106 
or 107 comes the letter from Pliny the younger to 
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Trajan. At the time when this was written it would 
seem to be plain that the Christians must have 
become a large and increasing multitude of persons. 
And as there is no reason whatever for supposing 
that they had spread more numerously in Bithynia 
than elsewhere, we may safely infer, from this docu- 
ment, that their doctrines had now reached the 
remotest parts of the Roman empire. In this most 
essential document, Pliny informs the emperor that 
the «ot in thae provinee^ndudrf pe.».« 5a age, 
and conditions: — that the contagion had seized not 
only the cities, but the villages and open country ; 
adding, that there had been, for a long time, an 
intermission of all the heathen solemnities ; and that 
the sacrifices to the gods had almost ceased. ^^ Multi 
enim omnis cetatis, utriusque sexus etiam^ vocantur in 
periculum et vocabuntur. Neque enim dvitates tan- 
tunif sed vicos etia/m et agros superstitionis istius 
contagio pervagata est. Qucb videtur sisti et corrigi 
posse. Certe satis constat, prope etiam desolata 
templa cospisse celebrari, et saora solemnia diu inter- 
missa repeti; passimque venire mctimas, quarum 
adhuc rarissimus emptor inveniebatur.^' In con- 
sequence of the strong measures adopted by Pliny, 
a better state of things was beginning, he says, to 
arise ; but one, stiU surrounded with so many diffi- 
culties, that he writes to the emperor for advice. 

From the last-mentioned particulars, it is plain that 
the majority of the converts, here described, must 
have been heathen. In the absence of all counter 
testimony, we are entitled to take Pliny's account of 
the deserted condition, to which the religion of the 
state had been brought in Bithynia, as a measure of 
the success which had attended Christianity in the 
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other provinces of the empire, at this early date. In 
this view, the rapidity of its progress, as above de- 
scribed, however we may attempt to explain the case, 
is truly astonishing ; but, taken in connection with 
those parts of the prophecies, in which the very 
state of things which Pliny relates, would seem to 
have been predicted, the fact, to those who were 
informed of those prophecies, may well have seemed 
miraculous. 

That this opinion had thus early begun to pervade 
the public mind, may, I think, be safely inferred from 
a reference to the writings of the Fathers. They do 
not argue and discuss whether the prophecies had 
been fulfilled or not ; but they assume that point. It 
matters not which of them we take up — we shall 
find, from Justin downwards, to Augustine, and 
emphatically from the latter, that the rapid success 
of Christianity in the world is the crowning proof of 
its divine origin, in the view taken of the evidences, 
by every one of them. 
The I have before had occasion to mention, generally, 

«pia^ that it was the Old Testament upon which converts then 
^^is rested their cause. But if we take up Justin, or Oiigen, 
by pro- or Tertulliau, we shall not be long in observing, that 
oi?Testo- among the prophecies, those to which these early 
mcnt. writers chiefly appeal, are the prophecies of Isaiah, 
in which he speaks of the impending discomfiture of 
idolatry in the world, and the approach of a kingdom 
under which all mankind would be brought to a 
knowledge of the one supreme God. The manner in 
which they dwelt upon this argument shows that in 
their opinion this part of the prophecies had been 
incontrovertibly fulfilled. The fact itself, as I just now 
observed, they appeal to, as being notorious ; and urge 
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it as a conclusive proof that the original evidence, 
from which the belief in Christ's Divine authority had 
risen, must have been true. 

I am here merely stating, however, whai their 
reasoning was, and on what dcUa it was built There 
may be a difference of opinion about their inferences ; 
but there is no room for disputing the assertion, that 
even so early as the reign of Trajan, Christianity 
was in effect established. I do not mean that it was 
established by law, or recognized by the State ; but 
it had taken its place for good in the world; the 
ensigns of its coming greatness were fairly upraised 
in the sight of mankind. Already it had become a 
visible society, and that not confined to one spot, 
or city, or country, or language ; but diffused, in a 
greater or less proportion, through almost every nation 
upon earth. 

Accordingly, if we turn to the writings of Justin, So Justin, 
who wrote about thirty years after the date of Pliny's 
letter, and lived in the generation which immediately 
succeeded that of the Apostles, we shall find that the 
conclusions I have drawn from this last docimient, as 
to the rapid diffusion of Christianity, are fully borne 
out by his testimony. "There is no race of man- 
kind," says he to Trypho the Jew,^ " whether of Greeks 
or Barbarians, or of any other appellation, whether of 
those who wander in tribes, without fixed habita- 
tion, or tend their flocks in tents (^ afia^ofiuov, fj 
aoLK<ov KoXoviiG/aw, fj CM o'lci^vats KTrfvorrpo^v oticoiWan/), 
among whom prayers and thanksgivings are not 
offered up to the Creator of the universe, in the name 
of the crucified Jesus ; " — a statement which he 
prefaces with an assertion that, at the time when ho 

» Sect. 117. 
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was writing, the Gospel was spread over a wider 
space than even the religion of the Jews. 

ircnaeus. The next Christian writer of whom we have any 
considerable remains, is Irenseus. He was settled in 
Gaul, and wrote some twenty or thirty years later 
still. Speaking of the unity of the Catholic faith, 
which " the Church," he says, " though disseminated 
throughout the world, diligently preserves ; *' he goes 
on to remark, that ^^ although there are in the world 
various languages, yet the authority or traditional £aith 
is one and the same everywhere. And neither do 
the Churches which are founded in Germany believe 
differently or teach differently ; nor those which are 
in Spain, or in Gaul, or in the East, or in Egypt, or 
in Africa, nor those which are in the more inland 
parts of the world." ^ 

Tertuiiian. Cotcmporary with IrensBus, and writing very few 
years later, is TertuUian. In his book against the 
Jews, reminding them of the various prophecies of 
the Old Testament relating to the conversion of the 
Gentiles : — " This prediction," says he," " you now see 
fulfilled in the successful preaching of the Gospel: 
^ its sound has gone out into all lands, and its 
voice unto the ends of the world :^ for in whom else 
have all the Nations believed, except in Christ, who 
has now come? In Him have the Farthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, inhabitants of Rome, and Jew3 
of Jerusalem, been brought to believe ; in Him, the 
barbarous tribes of Africa, and the dispersed clans 
of Spain, and Gaul, and Britain ; — places inaccessible 
to the Romans, among the Sarmatians, and Dacians, 
and Germans, and Scythians, provinces and islands 
of which we know not the names, and which 

1 " Lib. i." 0. 10. » " Adv. Jud." o. 7. 
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we are unable to enumerate, — ^have been subdued by 
Christ." 

And bear in mind that this and similar passages 
do not occur in a writing intended for Christians ; 
— who, perhaps, would not be likely to question a 
statement which was favourable to their cause ; — but 
for Jews, upon whom mere declamation of this kind, 
if not founded on facts that were notorious, would 
be worse than thrown away. " All other kingdoms," 
he goes on to say, " as of Pharaoh, of Alexander, of 
the Assyrians, or even the empire of the Romans, 
are limited and defined; but the kingdom of Christ, 
and His name, reaches everywhere, is believed every- 
where, reigns everywhere, and is adored everywhere. 
He is King, and Judge, and God, and Lord, to all. 
— Christi regnum et nomen uhique porrigitar: ubique 
creditur, uhique regnat, ubique adoratur, — omnibus 
ReXy omnibus Judex, omnibus Deus et Dominus est" 
" We are only of yesterday," he writes in another 
place,* " and already," he tells the Gentiles, to whom 
his Apology is addressed, " we have filled every place 
which belongs to you ; your cities, your islands, your 
fortresses, your municipal places of assembly, even 
your camps and palaces, your senate and forum ; — 
the temples of your gods alone are left to you. It 
is your own accusation," he tells them, — obsessam 
vociferantur civitcUem, in agris, in castdlis, in insvlis 
Christianos. "All sexes, and ages, and conditions, 
even among the highest ranks, as they themselves," 
he writes, " are heard to complain, have enrolled 
themselves under this name : " omnem seooum, CBtatemy 
conditionem, etiam dignitatem trans gredi ad hoe 
nomen, mcerent. 

^ " Apol." c. 37. 

2b 
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Origen. Exactly to the same effect is the language of 

Origen, who, writing a few years later than Tertullian, 

asserts that the Gospel had, in his day, subdued the 

whole of Greece, and the greater part of the rest of 

the world, irdoTj^ /xev *EXXaSo$, iirl irkelov Be fiapjSapov 

iKpdrri<r€, There are two other very strong and 

pointed passages from the same writer, quoted by 

Paley in his chapter on the Propagation of the 

Gospel, to which I would refer the reader, as also a 

passage from Clemens Alexandrinus, who was the 

cotemporary of Tertxillian, in which he says, that 

*' the philosophers were only found in Greece, but the 

doctrine of Christ is spread throughout the world, in 

every nation, and village, and city, both of Greeks 

and Barbarians."^ It is needless to adduce the 

testimony of later writers; but it may be worth 

remarking, that, in the book " De Morte Persecu- 

torum," commonly attributed to Lactantius, and which 

is in the list of his works, it is stated, that so eaxly 

as the time of Nero, the Gospel had spread to the 

remotest comers of the earth: *'ut jam nullus esset 

terrarum angulus tarn remotuSy quo rum rdigio Dei 

penetrasset" 

So that It appears then, from these extracts, allowing even 

mHnbers ^^^ declamation, that even before the generation, in 

^Tbi"*^ which Christ was born, had passed away, His religion 

and the had taken root, and was finnly, here and there, estab- 

of prophe- lished throughout the empire. In the next generation, 

a^i^»A ^^it^^r the number of Christians, nor the extent to 

completed, which their religion was diffused, could any longer be 

estimated ; — and the prophecies of the Old Testament 

may be thenceforth considered, for all the purposes of 

argument, as having been completed. 

* ** Strom." vi. 
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What, then, were the causes of this rapid and extra- 
ordinary success! Were they human oi diyinc. natuial 
or pnMdential, prin-ry or secondary ^This is the 
great and interesting question which I shall now pro- 
ceed to examine. 



CHAPTER V. 

PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE HEATHEN 

FURTHER CONSIDERED. 

Causes of the rapid spread of Christianity in the first centuries not 
a question affecting the evidence of its truth — Secondary causes 
not denied — Views of Gibbon — ^Slow progress of modem mis- 
sions considered — Opinions of the early Fathers — Rapid con- 
version of the heathen in the first ages hypothetically explained 

Gospel 'f Hjj investigation of the causes of the vast phe- 

miraculous ^ _ , i^i t i 

only in its nomenon proposed at the end oi the preceding chapter 
^t of ^ts is a point in which the Christian, as such, has no dis- 
progress? tinct conccm. Whether Christianity be accepted or 
not, the causes of its rapid propagation in the world, 
with any superior mind, are indeed most deserving of 
inquiry. But a person who believes his Bible may, if 
he pleases, decline to interest himself about the means 
employed by God for its propagation in the world, pro- 
vided he can be sure, or believes himself to be sure, 
that it was planted really by His hand. If even it could 
be shown that God, in this supernatural purpose, had 
employed none but natural means for difiusing the 
knowledge of it among mankind, there would be no 
reason why the Christian should not acquiesce in such 
an explanation. Christianity pretends to have been 
miraculous in its origin^ but to nothing more. It3 
rapid rise and present position in the world are con- 
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formable with such pretensions. If no adequate causes 
can be assigned for its rapid progress, during the first 
and second centuries, without supposing a continuous 
manifestation of a Divine interposition, that will 
create a difficulty over and above that presented by 
the marvels found in the Bible, which a person who 
should affirm its origin also to have been merely 
human will have to overcome. But the overcoming 
this difficulty by the critic, or his not overcoming it, 
will not in the least aflfect the evidence on which the 
belief of the Christian bom is built. To the believer 
this is no more than an historical inquiry, a mere 
matter of curiosity for learned leisure. The philo- 
sophical question will indeed remain in its proper 
gravity ; but this last investigation does not touch 
any foundations on which the proof of Christianity 
rests. As the subject, however, is of serious interest, 
if only in this last point of view, and as it very 
materially affects the adverse side of the argument, it 
is, even on theological grounds, well deserving of con- 
sideration. 

Let it then be well observed that it is not the co- wwchwas 
operation of certain secondary or secular causes for {iai rather 
the unexampled propaganda, but only their sufficiency ^^"^' 
of these to such eflfect, that is here denied. Whatever 
opinion we may entertain as to the causes of the 
sudden diffiision of Christianity through the world 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, it would, of course, 
be absurd to question the intervention of natural 
causes : on the contrary, a notable co-operation of 
such must be assumed. To reject this supposition 
would weaken rather than confirm the proof of its 
divine origin ; inasmuch, as the joint operation of the 
preternatural with nature would imply, that the 
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Author of the Christian revelation was, at the same 
time, the Supreme Governor of the world K then 
this benign yet exacting religion was from both the 
Love and Wisdom of Grod, it must have been probable, 
even from the beginning, that it would be communi- 
cated to mankind at a time when perforce circum- 
stances would be favourable to its reception by the 
greatest number of those for whose benefit the great 
sacrifice was conceived. Origen, and after him 
Eusebius, goes still further, and says, '* tlwA a favour- 
able stale of things had heen purposely prepared 
beforehand, by the Divine Providence.*^ To this cause 
he ascribes " the profound peace in which the world 
was found y at the time when Christ appeared, and the 
subjection of so many nations under one empire. Had 
mankind at that time been placed under the govern- 
ment of Toany and hostile rulers, it would have heen 
difficult" says he, **for the Apostles to have executed 
the command which bade them to ' go and teach all 
the nations.* " He afterwards proceeds to show this, 
by exemplifying the impediments they would have met 
with, had they been compelled to preach during the 
Triumvirate, or ai almost any period of the world 
before that in which they received their commission. 
Clemens. On a similar principle of reasoning, Clemens of 
Alexandria ascribes the Grecian philosophy to God. 
" In the same rrvanner,** says he, *' as the Old Testa- 
ment was a preparation^ or irpoiraiZeia, for the Jews ; 
so also were the writings of Socrates and Plato, and 
their followers, for the Gentiles.^' I shall not stop 
to discuss this opinion of his, which would require 
many qualifications before it could be safely received. 
My reason for adverting to it is merely to show that 
the early Christians, who certainly did not ascribe the 
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origin of the Gospel to secondary causes, thought 
that the supposition of their co-operation in its after 
success was quite consistent with a belief in its Divine 
authority. The question, therefore, is not whether 
secondary causes should be excluded from our hypo- 
thesis, when endeavouring to account for the rapid 
propagation of Christianity in the world ; but whether 
its success can be accounted for on the supposition of 
secondary causes principally or alone ? 

As, then, the existence of Christianity in the world is Human 
a matter of fact not to be gainsaid, I take for granted, pioyed for 
as a thing of course, that those who assert its human by i>i^ne 
origin must suppose that none but human means had dispoa- 
any part, direct or indirect, in its propagation ; — or if 
causes, over which human agents can exercise no 
control, contributed to its success, that this eflFect was 
purely accidental. Such causes we must assume not 
to have been foreseen, or divinely prepared before- 
hand ; for if they were, in that case, although the 
eflFect itself may have followed in the natural sequence 
of events, yet would this have been nevertheless a mira- 
culous one, for all the purposes of the present inquiry. 
It is this last which I consider as the true way of 
explaining the fact. But before adducing my reasons 
for so thinking, it will be proper to inquire first, 
whether any other hypothesis to account for it, simply 
and eocclusively by means of natural causes, has ever 
been proposed ; and if so, what those causes are stated 
to have been. 

It would, perhaps, be going far to say in unqualified For its 
terms, that no one is at liberty to doubt the Divine ^/JTbut 
origin of Christianity, except he is prepared to assign, ^*^^]l^* 
on other principles, the causes of its success. Never- shown, 
theless, it is certainly a presumptive argument in 
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favour of its Divine origin, that no other specific 
explanation has ever yet been produced. I have made 
this assertion broadly, but I think not too broadly ; 
because, although the causes which Gibbon has 
assigned,^ to account for the rapid propagation of 
the Gospel in the second and third centuries, may 
seem to afford an exception to my remark, yet they 
are not so really ; inasmuch as if we overlook the 
spirit in which his statements are made, there is not 
in any one of them a single fact, not even a single 
conjecture, at which the most devout believer need 
take alarm. 
Gibbon The causcs, indeed, which Gibbon suggests, are all 
mere ^^ them — as stated, at least, by him — secondary causes 
effects for Q^jy But, then, it is to be observed, he does not 

causes * j ' * ' 

attempt to explain the first plant or rise of Chris- 
tianity in the world, but only to account for a vast 
progress which, as being a critic, but also somewhat 
more, was matter of astonishment to his mind. But 
so far are the causes which he assigns from excluding 
the supposition of originally miraculous source, that 
the obtrusive fact of the general belief of such source 
on the part of mankind was that which put him in 
search of an hypothesis ; it is, indeed, a fact that 
must be assumed, in order to explain his explanation. 
In short, the very causes which he suggests, instead 
of accounting for the rise of this belief, are but 
among the novel effects which had flowed from it, 
and call, themselves, for miraculous or extraordinary 
explanation, 
for such This will, I think, be evident at a glance. They 
ass^ned are : 1. The zeal of the early Christians. 2. The doc- 
»u»k! ^^' trine of the immortality of the soul ; together with 

^ Ch. XV. 
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their belief in the millennium and a future judg- 
ment. 3. The pretension to miraculous^ gifts. 4. The 
pure morals of the first Christians. 5. Their Church 
discipline. 

Now, the readers of Gibbon may well agree with Second 
him in thinking that all these contributed as causes to they were 
the success of Christianity ; and it is probable that gj^but 
others of a similar kind might easily be named which T^*^ ^^ 

. ^ the cause 

did conspire, in vanous degrees, to recommend \hQoi these? 
revelation and worship of Christ to the favourable 
reception of mankind. If the early Christians had 
been without zeal ; if the doctrine^ which they 
3reached had been subversive of morality ; if their 
\ ives had been impure ; if they had been under no 
rules of government ; if they had disclaimed any belief 
in miracles : — the success of Christianity in the world, 
upon such a supposition, would have been something 
indeed astonishing ! But surely no one was ever so 
wild as to think that, because in the case of the Gospel 
the contrary of this in every instance was the admitted 
fact, it was therefore not from God. As a general 
argument such an opinion would be too idle to deserve 
a serious refutation. And if we examine severally the 
particular propositions on which Gibbon based his re- 
jection of the Divine authority of this revelation (for 
such it is to be presumed was his meaning in the cele- 
brated chapter to which I am now referring), they will 
not be found much more worthy of attention. 

And first, for the inflexible and intolerant zeal of Their zeal, 
the Christians, and the advantage which they derived, 

^ Gibbon should have been reported as having said, ''The 
miracnlouB gifts generally attributed to them." But, then, what 
was it that had made men attribute to them these improbable 
endowments ? — Ed. 
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from the mild and tolerant genius of Polytheism/ 
When Gibbon penned this sentence, he must surely 
have forgotten the persecutions of Claudius, and Nero, 
and Diocletian ; as also the letter from Pliny, which 
was alluded to in the last chapter, and for which he 
elsewhere endeavours to apologize. But admitting his 
statement to be correct ; — to say that the reason of 
the success of the first disciples was their having been 
allowed to preach their doctrines ; this — ^though the fact 
had been ever so true — would afford no argument to 
show that the doctrines which they taught were not 
the word of God. As to the inflexible and intolerant 
zeal which he ascribes to them, this was surely but a 
natural consequence of their firm conviction of the 
Divine authority of their faith ; and if it operated 
favourably upon the opinions of mankind, it can only 
have been, because it was regarded as a clear proof, at 
least, of sincerity on the part of the early Christians. 
Doctrines The ucxt causc is the doctrine of the immortality 

ofimmor- -k •% i^ % c /* jj 

taiityand 01 the soul, and of the future state of rewards and 
nium'. ^ punishments ; " improved," as he says it was, " by 
every additional circumstance which could give weight 
and efficacy to that important truth." Now this truth, 
no doubt, is part and parcel of the Gospel teaching ; 
but it was also part and parcel of the doctrine of 
Socrates and Plato. The question, therefore, is, how 
did it happen that a truth which all the wisdom of 
Socrates, and all the eloquence of Plato, had failed 
to demonstrate to the satisfaction of mankind, 
was received by them so much more favourably, 

' Polytheifim, however, became fierce enougli the momeBt it 
felt itself really touched — when scorn gave way to fear — a rag© 
which only culminated when it recovered the civil sword under 
a fanatical but docile young imperial pupil. — Ed. 
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on the simple authority of a few poor fisher- 
men and mechanics? This was the true point of 
Gibbon's argument ; but it is just this that is passed 
over by him in silence. 

The third cause is, the assertion among the first Mere pre- 
Christians of miraculous gifts. But supposing the iSi^S ° 
miracles ascribed to Christ to have been really JJ^f^^" 
wrought, and that the power of working them was 
extended to the Apostles also, — surely it need not 
make much impression upon the mind of any man, 
who knows what human nature is, to be told that 
pretenders to such powers, as with Peregrinus and 
others, continued to infest the Church long after 
all normal grant of these to the Church, as such, had 
been withdrawn. Such an effect was a natural con- 
sequence of the universal belief in such miracles as 
those related of Christ and His Apostles. All it could 
prove is, that the minds of men were excited ; and, as 
has happened in other cases, that designing men might 
take advantage of the fact: " Prodigia eo anno malta 
nundata sunt^^ says Livy, speaking of the second 
Punic war, " qucB quo magis credebant simplices ac 
religiosi homineSy eo etiam plura nuntiahanturJ' I 
can only say, as for myself, that I am not inclined to 
believe in the continuance of miraculous powers with 
the Church, since the great and closing miracle ex- 
hibited in the destruction of Jerusalem. Assertions 
there are, in allegation of miraculous effects, more than 
enough ; but it is observable, that the early writers do 
not speak of such endowments, as possessed by them- 
selves — however credulous they may seem in the 
instance of others. It might be questioned, whether 
there is any specific miracle upon record, from the 
time when Jerusalem was destroyed to the present, for 
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which such evidence could be produced as would noir 
be satisfactory in the proof of any ordinary fact. A 
too facile admission of such marvels, though naturally 
to be accounted for, was rather the reproach than an 
aid to the early Church ; and instead of reckoning this 
belief, as Gibbon does, among the causes of the success 
of Christianity, my own persuasion is that it was rather 
among the impediments which it had to overcome. 
for such In the early ages of the Church, at any rate, such 
!!?«« ^w* miracles as we read of in ecclesiastical writers would 

mon, but 

scribed to gearcely, even if they had been true, have mucli 
agency, advauccd the cause of Christianity ; since there were 
none, either in or out of the Church, who reasoned upon 
this evidence, as we now do. Mankind in those days 
were rather disposed to regard them as the effects of 
forbidden arts, or otherwise of spiritual agency, good 
or bad ; and we can hardly doubt that learned men, 
instead of being attracted by such arguments, would 
be rather kept away. 
The purity The fouTth and fifth causes assigned by Gibbon 
Han "^ are " the pure and austere morals of the early 
Christians," and " the union which prevailed among 
them ; together with the discipline established in their 
Churches." These may be reckoned among the causes 
of the success of Christianity, no doubt; but it is 
only in the same sense in which the character of Christ 
Himself might be so reckoned, or the wisdom which 
He displayed, or the pure morality which He enjoined ; 
and in this view, the very truth itself of the Gospel may 
also be so considered. But then comes the diflSculty: 
— if zeal in the cause of Christ, if virtue and pure 
morality among His followers, and other qualifications 
of that kind, be sufficient to account for the rapid 
progress made by His religion, at the time when it 



morals. 
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was first preached — why, when these same qualities 
are exhibited among the heathen, do not the same 
effects follow in the present day ? I need not say 
that we find no answer to this question in the pages 
of Gibbon. And yet this is the point upon which the 
whole inquiry turns ; it exactly enunciates the problem 
which Gibbon * passes over, but which, if the subject 
was to be inquired into, he was required to solve. 

The difficulties which all recent missionaries have why, then, 
encountered in prosecuting their evangelical labours ^^® "^^" 
among the more barbarous nations of the world, are well little sue- 
known ; and their want of success has often been the 
subject of surprise as weU as of regret The doctrines 
which they preach are the same as in the time of 
Justin or Tertullian : there are the same promises, the 
same threatenings, the same precepts, the same rites, 
the same Church discipline. And if the simple claim 
of miracles be sufficient, even this has not been want- 
ing — on the part, at least, of one large class of 
modem missionaries. On the other hand, if it were 
credulity, and superstition, and ignorance, that facili- 
tated the success of the Gospel, at its first appearance 
— these are permanent causes ; and where they exist 
would, in given circumstances, show forth the same 
effects at all times. In all the points, therefore, where 
a difference is to be traced, the balance would seem 
rather to be in favour of the present age of the world. 
The authority of power, and of learning, and of wealth, 
and of all extraneous influences, including an expe- 
rience of the beneficial tendency of Christianity ; — all 

^ The historian has, however, neglected necessarily a sixth 
cause ; and an apologist is himself debarred from alleging, with 
the simple recusant, a factor scarcely producible in invito — '* char- 
itas difl'usa in cordibus per Spiritum Sanctum " — however vast 
the tuitjective efficacy as recognized within the ** household." — Ed. 
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these elements of success have now changed sides, and 

are ranged in support of those doctrines to which they 

were originally opposed. 

Some Looking, then, to the comparative results, it is plain, 

cause then ^P^^ t^c Very facc of the case, that some cause or 

there must causcs must havc bccu at work, during the period to 

naye been , , 

at bottom t which the remarks of Gibbon refer, which are not in 
operation now ; nor ever have been, so far as we can 
judge, except at that particular epoch when the Gospel 
was first preached. The question is not whether those 
causes were miraculous or not miraculous ; nor whether 
mankind were induced to embrace Christianity upon 
good or bad reasons ; but simply whai, the causes or 
reasons were by which an effect so surprising in itself, 
and so important in its consequences, was in so short 
a space of time accomplished. 
AposUes Now, if we are willing to abide by the testimony 
Fathers as- ^^ t^osc who wcrc witucsscs of the effect, the answer 
^the ia ready at hand. The authors of the New Testa- 
ment pro- ment rest their proofs, as was before shown, almost 
p ecies. exclusively upon the evidence of certain supposed 
prophecies. The early Fathers of the Church, with 
one voice, ascribe their own conversion to this same 
argument. Whether they are relating the grounds of 
their own belief, or pressing their opinions upon the 
minds of others, the testimony to which they appeal, 
in proof of the Divine authority of what they teach, is 
always the Old Testament. I have before had occasion 
to remark what I am here stating, and I must refer to 
the quotations which I then produced. Whether the 
Fathers reasoned rightly or not, I am nov) merely 
asserting an historical fact which is noticed by Gibbon 
himself, and which no one who is conversant with the 
writings in question will be likely to dispute. 
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But supposing we assume this fact of their appeal Thiswouid 
as one which has before been proved : yet it does not ^Ih ^ 
follow by necessary consequence that it will explain the Jenw"*^ 
great phenomena. If we suppose the Old Testament 
to have been written under Divine inspiration, or, 
which, for aU the purposes of the present argument, 
will come to the same thing — ^that such an opinion 
was commonly entertained at the time when Chris- 
tianity was first established in the world, — this would 
be sufiicient, it may perhaps be thought, to account 
for the conversion of individuals. It would indeed 
explain why Justin himself became a Christian, or why 
the inhabitants of some particular city or country, to 
whom the knowledge of the Old Testament had been 
already communicated, should have embraced the 
Gospel. But still it would seem quite inadequate to 
account for its early and simultaneous propagations 
among so many nations, to whom the name of a 
promised Messiah should have been quite unknown. 
Those parts of the world, it may be said, stood in the 
same relation to the Apostles, and first teachers uf 
Christianity, as the people of India and China 
stand in, at this time, to those who now attempt 
their conversion : — why, then, is it, that the self- 
same prophecies, which were so powerful among the 
heathen, in the first and second centuries, produce 
comparatively no result worth mentioning in the 
present day ? 

The answer to this question is not to be obtained but the 
from history, because we have but few documents for our had not 
guidance belonging to this period ; and those which we £[^"* 
possess touch but slightly upon the facts of the case. 
But if we keep our eye only upon the speculative 
difficulty which the question involves, the difference in 
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the results here pointed out will easily be explained, 
hypothetically, by the change which time has now 
made in the circumstances of the case. 

The objection now under consideration relates only 
to the heathen nations of the world whom we suppose 
to have been ignorant of the Old Testament Had 
the revelation of Christianity been confined to the 
people of Jerusalem or Judea, the objection assumes 
that their conversion would have come within the 
asserted explanation. These last all knew beforehand 
the existence of the several prophecies. They were 
looking forward to the fulfilment of them: and at 
the time when Christ appeared, were actually ex- 
pecting the arrival of a Divine messenger. But the 
other nations of the world are by Gibbon assumed to 
have been unprepared for any such event, though if 
they, also, had known of these prophecies, and had 
been in a state of similar suspense, the same explanation 
would apply equally to both. It is then upon the 
supposed antecedent expectation in the one case, and 
the supposed antecedent ignorance in the other, that 
the difference between the two, in relation to the 
present question, plainly turns ; and not upon any 
points of circumstantial belie£ 
How, then, If, then, we may, for the sake of argument, assume 
prepajtd} the existence of this antecedent knowledge on the part 
of the Gentile nations, at and before the time of Christ's 
appearing — we shall be in possession of an hypo- 
thesis which, if true, would account for the ready 
reception which Christianity met with, in the ancient 
heathen world. And as it is quite certain that the whole 
heathen world, in the present day, is without this pre- 
paration, the obstacles which the Gospel now encounters 
in the hands of modem missionaries need cause no 
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difficulty. But this will be better seen by the help of 

an example. 

To take, then, the case just now adverted to, of They arc 

China and Hindostan ; or of any other countries, the uke little 

inhabitants of which, like the heathen of old, are a «ff«^^w^«n 

^ ^ ' ^ ' now pro- 

refined and civilized people, on points not relating to v^^ to 

religion. It is, I think, (juite plain, that upon their 
minds the argument from prophecy, as it now stands 
in the West, must be, for every practical purpose, alto- 
gether without effect with such. The premises on which 
the reasoning depends are no longer facts now falling 
under the notice of mankind, but matters of remote 
historical proof. Who was Moses, and Isaiah, and 
Daniel ? When did they write ? What is the evidence 
for the authenticity of the books in which their pre- 
dictions are recorded? and in what way can it be 
demonstrated that those predictions came to pass ? — 
These, and many like points, are all presupposed as 
notorious in the proof of the argument from prophecy. 
Without this, the topic of prophecy possesses no 
urgency of force whatever; but even with it, we 
can explain the conclusion to man's understanding 
only, often without awakening any lively and active 
belief. It may be easy to demonstrate the proofs of 
the Deluge as an historical truth, but very difficult to 
represent to our own minds, or, still less, to convey to 
the minds of others, an impression of what those who 
once witnessed it must have experienced. Just so it is 
with the argument drawn from present fulfilment of 
known predictions : the vivid force of the effect once 
produced by such upon those whose minds were already 
in the state for which its use was primarily prepared, 
cannot be measured by the mere degree of logical or 
abstract weight due to the evidence of prediction, as 

2c 
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producible and apprehensible by persons living in the 
present altered times. It is the 'preceding expectation 
which gives this evidence its peculiar vivid and motive 
interest. But where the data are to be learnedly 
explained and demonstrated, the argument becomes a 
dry theorem, of little or no value in a matter of prac- 
tical belief; for, to obtain a hearing, the imagination of 
mankind must be appealed to, as well as their under- 
standing. Or, if any considerable result is to be 
obtained by this means, it can only be in individual 
instances, or by personal influence. No collective 
impression can be produced in this way upon the 
opinions of any large masses of mankind, such as were 
both the object and needed basis even for the GrospeL 
For remote It may Safely be asserted, even of the wisest, 
not interest that spcculativc truths do not much influence the 
natioa^* couduct ; for it is not upon them that men build 
their hopes and fears, or regulate their feelings. 
In all that concerns the active belief of mankind, 
at least as much depends upon the circumstances 
under which the truth is presented to their imagi- 
nation and feelings, as upon the abstract weight of 
the proofs adduced in its support This is true as a 
general remark ; but I think it especially so in the 
particular case immediately under our present consi- 
deration. And to be convinced of this, we have only 
to take the same instance as before, and view the case 
of the Chinese or Hindoos under the difierent sup- 
positions of their actual circumstances and that of an 
antecedent preparation. 
Thus, had Supposc, then, that in the Vedas and other sacred 
British writings of the Brahmins and Buddhists, which are 
^^^ spread all over the East, and about the antiquity of 
presigni- which there can be no more doubt than about that 
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of the Jewish Scriptures, there were found a number fied in 
of distinct and clearly understood predictions, in which 
the rise of the British dominion of India had been 
plainly foretold. Suppose, further, that in the same 
books in which this prediction was contained, others 
also were to be found, intimating that after a given 
epoch — the exact period of which was .precisely defined 
-the present idolatrous worship, now prevaUing in 
those parts of the world, would be brought to an end ; 
and its votaries be led, of their own free choice, to 
embrace the religion of their conquerors. As the 
signal of this great revolution, imagine it to have been 
predicted that the temple of Juggernaut should sud- 
denly, and in some miraculous manner, be overturned 
and utterly destroyed, and the whole race of Brahmins 
be violently driven from their country, and dispersed 
among; the surrounding nations. To these, let other 
circu^tences be added, if necessary, so as to remove 
all ambiguity as to the sense of the prophecies before 
they were fulfilled, and all doubt as t« their divine 
authority afterwards. We have only to suppose 
further, that the knowledge of the predictions was 
spread throughout all the surrounding countries; — 
that there was hardly a city of any note in which 
they were not talked of and discussed by individuals, 
and more or less believed ; — and we shall have a case 
nearly parallel to what would have been the position 
of the heathen nations of antiquity, if they had been 
prepared by a previous knowledge of the prophecies 
contained in the Old Testament 

Now imagine the " times '* to have been calculated ^^. 
by all the more learned of the Hindoos ; and the have been 
present to be the generation in which both they and o^^v^% 
the people of the East were looking for their fulfil- ^*^^ ^^^ 
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signal was meat. If, thcD, at the moment when they were 
reasoning, and disputing, and wondering about the 
event ; — the foreshown signal should be given, and the 
doubts of some, and the expectation of others, and the 
hopes or fears of all, be suddenly realized ; — the ques- 
tion is, how would this hypothesis affect the argument, 
as between the worshippers of Christ and those of 
Vishnu ? Would our subjects in the East still turn a 
deaf ear to their conquerors, when we spoke to them 
of the religion of the Gospel ? or would the other 
nations of the earth, who symbolized with them in the 
essentials of their various superstitions, continue to be 
as inaccessible to all argument and persuasion, as they 
have hitherto been found ? Every one must judge the 
question for himself ; but to my mikd it does not seem 
to admit of controversy, A man may say, indeed, 
that he would not believe the Gospel, even if pre- 
sented under such circumstances to his acceptance. 
No doubt many so thought at the time when it was 
first preached. But that is not the point in question. 
We are not now considering in what way a particiilar 
individual might conclude ; — but only what would be 
the way, upon the common principles of human 
nature, in which the world in general would reason 
under the circumstances here supposed ? If we con- 
fine the question to what would be the probable effect 
upon the propagation of Christianity, the answer, I 
think, cannot be doubted. 
Gospel In the statement of the case here proposed, it will 

nations bc sccu that the hypothesis has not been overcharged. 
analogous The circumstauces under which Christ appeared were 
conditions, y^^j similar to those which I have supposed ; and the 
miraculousness of the signs by which the overthrow 
of the Jewish ritual, as well as that of the heathen 
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nations, was announced, even more extraordinary. For 
this world-renowned temple of Jerusalem was a far 
more conspicuous object, in the eyes of mankind, than 
is the temple of Juggernaut in the eyes of the Eastern 
nations. The violent overthrow of the whole Jewish 
polity, and the total dispersion of nearly all the in- 
habitants of Judaaa, was in every respect a far more 
remarkable fact than the banishment of the Brahmins 
would be ; — so also must the death, and resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus have made a much deeper im- 
pression upon men's minds, when there were thousands 
of persons yet alive, whose fathers had witnessed these 
events, than they can now be supposed to make, when 
simply asserted as historical truths. 

It is further evident that in the contingency which ^^^ ^^^ 
I have here been supposing, the effect, whatever it was, ^?*^' , 
would not be slow and gradual, but rapid, and sudden, rapid and 
and simultaneous ; this is part of the hypothesis. A ^J^' 
persuasion, derived from such visible fulfilment of 
recognized prophecy, would propagate itself in a very 
different manner, from one deduced by reasoning. 
It would not spread from individual to individual, 
one by one, but would rise up at once, like a flame, 
in every place to which a knowledge of the prophecy 
had extended. 

Now, the sudden and unexplained appearance of 
Christianity at ouq and the same time, in places the 
most distant from each other, both within and without 
the limits of the Roman empire, is the particular point 
which every writer, who has alluded to the fact at 
all, especially dwells upon. Justin, and IrenaBus, and 
TertuUian, aiid Clemeus, and Origen, all concur in 
this observation. They do not so much dwell on 
the mere multitude of the Christians: — that which 
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appears chiefly to have affected their imagination was 
their sudden and wonderful diffusion through bo many 
countries ; and that, not only in the principal cities, 
but, as they all aflirm, even in the fields and villages. 
" There is no race of mankind, whether wandering in 
tribes or feeding their flocks in tents," says Justin, 
" among whom prayers and thanksgiving are not 
offered to the Creator of the world, in the name of the 
crucified Jesus." " In agriSy in castellis, in insulis, 
Christianas; ubique porrigittiry vbiqne creditur, ubique 
regiiat" says Tertullian. "The doctrine of Christ," 
says Clemens, "is spread throughout the world, in 
every nation, village, and city, both of Greeks and 
Barbarians." 
But sup- ; If, then, we were at liberty to assume the fact, that a 
thebooks, knowledge of the Jewish prophecies had been actually 
if^*^h* spread abroad, among the nations of the known 
rumour world, at the time when Christ was bom, in the same 
diffus^^*' manner as was just now supposed, in the case above 
Rom^ imagined, the phenomenon here spoken of would be 
empire ? explained. Proceed we then to examine whether there 
is any authority in history for believing such a suppo- 
sition to be true. Some cause or causes, appealing not 
only to the understanding of mankind, but strongly 
affecting their imagination, must necessarily have been 
in operation : — the question is, was this a recognized 
fulfilment of foreknown prophecies ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

PREPARATION OF PROPHECY AMONG THE HEATHEN. 

State of expectation among the heathen nations — Cicero— Sue- 
tonius — Virgil — Origin of the expectation — Subject of the 
prophecies of Daniel and Isaiah — Object of these prophecies 
— Their wide diffusion. 

At the beginning of Bishop Chandler's " Defence of This 
Christianity, from the prophecies of the Old Testa- ^"^'^to 
ment/' is a dissertation on the expectation generally ^ * ^^^' 
prevailing, in the age when Jesus Christ appeared, of 
some great change in human affairs, or of some extra- 
ordinary person then about to arise, to whom the 
future dominion of the world would be committed. I 
know not that anything need be added, nor that any- 
thing material can be added, to the proofs which the 
Bishop has brought together in confirmation of this 
proposition. Nevertheless, having already had occasion 
more than once to allude to the fact itself, I shall now 
adduce some of the authorities by which the statement 
may be directly defended. Though they are strong, 
yet the indirect argument to be drawn from the 
history of the Jewish nation at this period, as will 
afterwards be shown, is still stronger. 

The earliest allusion which we find to the fact here from 
supposed, is in Cicero ; ^ who relates, that, on occasion *^^'°' 

* - De Div./' ii. c. 54. 
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of the Parthian war, a motion had been made in the 
Senate, to confer the title of king upon Caesar, in 
deference to a prophecy which was produced (and 
which is mentioned also by Suetonius),^ that the 
Parthians could be overcome only by a king; and 
that the safety of Kome must be sought under that 
form of goverDment. This prophecy must have at- 
tracted considerable attention at the time ; for the 
belief in it is said by Sallust to have been among 
the motives of Lcntulus for lending himself to Cati- 
line's conspiracy. So firmly indeed was this persuasion 

Suetonius, rootcd in the minds of men, that Suetonius* states, 
on the authority of an early historian, whose name 
he gives, that the Senate about this time had resolved 
that every child born in a stated year (the same as 
that in which Augustus was born), should be put to 
death ; the assigned cause being an ancient prophecy, 
** that nature was then in labour to bring forth a king, 
who should reign over the Roman people ; " and the 
reason is given by the historian, why this decree did 
not pass into a law. Whether such a decree was ever 
really projected or not, is a point of no importance. 
The historian whose words Suetonius quotes, and the 
credit given to the fact itself by the latter, must be 
received as a sufficient proof, that an expectation 
prevailed among the people of Rome, of the appear- 
ance of some miraculous pereon, who was not to come 
into the world as other men, nor to be a mere ordinary 
ruler. 

This last conclusion is implied in the words by 
which Suetonius describes his generation. But the 
best commentary upon them will be found in a passage 

Virgil. of the sixth book of A^irgil, in which he applies the 

» " In Julio," c. 79. ^ ** In Oct.," c. 95. 
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prophecy definitively to Augustus himself, and speaks 
of it as well known — 

•* Hie • vir/ hie est, tibi quern promitti snpius audis,^ 
Augustus C»sar, Divi genua : aurea condet 
SaBcula qui rurrius Latio, regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam ; super et Garamantas et Indos 
Froferet imperium : jacet extra sidera tellus, 
Extra anni solisque vias, ubi codlifer Atlas 
Axem humero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 
Hujus in adventum jam nunc et Caspia regna 
Besponsis horrent diviim, et Mseotia tellus, 
Et septemgemiui turban t trepida ostia Nili." — v. 791, 

But he had already, nearly thirty years before, in the 
fourth Eclogue, but with more indefinite application, 
celebrated the coming era, in words admitted to have 
been derived from Isaiah ; and which, at all events, 
distinctly prove what I am now endeavouring to show ; 
— that, at the time when he wrote, an opinion pre^ 
vailed, and was known to all his readers, that some 
new era was about to arise, and that all wars would 
ceiise throughout the world, and all nations be at peace 
- — in which the lion would no longer vex the folds ; 
when the serpent would be slain, and no poisonous 
herbs spring forth : — all which blessings he promise^ 
on the faith of current and well-known prophecies. 
Prophecies of a similar import are gtated by Suetonius 
and Tacitus to have prevailed all over the East, at 
the time preceding the Jewish war ; and are distinctly 
asserted both by them, and especially by the very 
competent Josephus, to have been the exciting cause 

* The more vague "newcatw paer,^^ an infant to be bom to 
Octavia, or to Pollio, had now become " hie vir." It might be 
politic to utilize, and so neutralize, dangerous rumours, by appro- 
priation to the perKon of the Prince. 80 perhaps dealt Jo^^ephus 
with Vespasian, to shield his afBicted nation from further evil 
surmise, when he offered the suggestion, that having risen to 
the empire in Ju<liK*a, he liiuiself be the subject of the formid- 
able pn»plietic rumour. — Ed. 
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of the fatal rebellion, which ended in the destruction 
of the nation. 

But there is evidence which would lead us to believe 
that the popular fermentation which ended so fatally 
for the Jews, had been of long standing in the world, 
and was not confined to Judaea. Suetonius tells us 
that one of the first acts of Augustus, upon assuming 
supreme authority in the empire (and when, of course, 
he must have been anxious to calm the passions which 
had been so greatly excited), was to collect together, 
from eveiy quarter, the various prophecies by which 
the minds of the people were agitated. Of these, he 
publicly committed two thousand volumes to the 
flames ; reserving only a selection from some, which 
bore the name of the Sibyls; and which last he 
ordered to be preserved with care, in a temple built 
by him in his own palace, for that express purpose. 
In accordance with this account of Suetonius, we 
learn from Tacitus, that by a decree of Augustus, no 
private persons were allowed to have any such collec- 
tion of prophecies in their possession : a law which 
continued in force under the reign of Tiberius. 
Source of In all questions where great and important interests 
b^i^'was 8-^6 concerned, the mind is naturally and properly 
T^ lament j®^^^^^ ^^ admitting premises which are not demon- 
or Jewish strably certain ; and this is especially the case in a 
matter where the conclusions which we may draw 
affect the foundations of our belief or disbelief of 
revelation. But for such scruple, I do not think that a 
doubt would be entertained as to the true origin of the 
popular persuasion above adverted to : — of the fact of 
its existence there cannot be a doubt *' It was an 
ancient and constant opinion," says Suetonius, "ami 
founded upon a knowledge of some Divine decree. 
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that a person or persons would appear in Judsea, who 
should obtain the government of the world." ^ " It 
was the persuasion of most persons/' says Tacitus,' 
** that the ancient books of the priests contained pas- 
sages, which impbed that the East would become 
powerful, and that those would arise in Judsea who 
should obtain the empire of the world." Here we 
see, that the expectation to which Josephus refers,* 
and to which he ascribes the rebellion of the Jews, 
— of some person arising among them who would 
govern the world, aTro rrj? y^pw^ ti$ avrSxv ap^ei t^$ 
oLKovfjia/rj^s, — ^is plainly one and the same with that 
expectation, which Suetonius says had long prevailed 
all over the East, and Tacitus speaks of, as an opinion 
commonly entertained. Now, as there can be no 
doubt as to the source from whence the Jewish belief 
arose, it does not seem to me that there is room for a 
second opinion as to the true origin of the heathen. 

It is true that Virgil does not refer to the Jewish The Siby 
Scriptures, nor to the ancient books of the priests, as omcies. 
his authority for predicting that new and golden age, 
which he describes as being about to arise ; but to the 
Cumsean Sibyl. And, therefore, it may be asked, by 
what right do we assume that he borrowed from 
Isaiah, seeing that Isaiah himself may have drawn 
from the same source ? The answer is, that we have 
the writings of Isaiah in our hands, and are able to 
judge of their cod tents. Moreover, we are sure that 
they at least were composed some hundred years before 
the time when Virgil lived. But we know nothing of 
the books of the Ciimcean Sibyl, except what we learn 
from the passages he has placed in her mouth ; and 

^ " VcspaB." c. iv. « " Hist." v. 13. 

« ** l)f 13clk>," vi. 5. 
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from these it is a matter almost of demonstration that 
either this Sibyl borrowed from Isaiah and the other 
Jewish Scriptures, or that these last were borrowed 
from the Cumaean or other books commonly as- 
signed to the Sibyl. ^ In the last case, however, the 
objection wiU amount only to this — that the prophecies 
on which the expectations, both of the Jews and 
heathens, at the time of Christ's coming, were built, 
had been delivered to mankind in an age anterior even 
to that which is now assigned. But as our belief in 
How did historical facts is always more lively and complete 
ledge^ger whcn wc are able to explain withal the process by 
TudsTa? which they came to paas and say how they happened, 
— it will be worth while to examine a question (very 

* It is admitted that Virgil mainly drew from the (kird Sibylline 
book of an Alexandrian Jew, B.C. 165-70, where the place in the 
" PoUio " is found. There is in this but one allusion to Messiah 
as dvOpunros^ as with Philo in the **De Pradmiis et Paenie," who 
had the passage probably in his mind. It teems, however, 
with millennial matter, and awful but covert revindications of 
Asia (Judaea ?) and on Borne (Gentile nations ?). The circulation, 
however, through Gentile peoples of Sibylline rumour was far 
more ancient, and always matter of unquiet interest witK 
governments. Henoe the great importance attached to the 
tSibyllina by the Boman politicians. So in Aristophanes, Demos, 
the impersonation of the citizens, is quite misled and bemuised. 
'A Set 8c xpria-fLov^' o Se ycpcuv S'^^vXAia, are the words. See effect 
of the sudden fact of the cessation of all such at the Christiaa 
era on so considerable a mind as Plutarch, who was a student at 
Delphi at that time (a.d. 61). 

Indeed, all the primordial societies Feem to have been per- 
meated, one hardly knows whence, providentially it may be, 
with forecasts of ultimate catastrciphes, return of golden times, 
heroic deliverers; but the traces of this myth or legend of 
the Sibyl seem to vanish at last in Ionia, where also lived the 
Ephesian Heraclitus, whose remarkable dictum survives. 

Few things, however, are more dark than the relations 
between Palestine, or Phoenicia, with the West before Herodotus. 

A plausible etymology comes down to us in Sios )3oA.\a, Doric 
for Atos l^ovXi] : it is accepted without remark by Liddell and 
Scutt. — El). 
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nearly connected with the history of Christianity, 
though touching but slightly on the evidence for its 
truth), which can hardly fail to occur to our minds, 
when inquiring into the knowledge possessed by the 
heathens of the Jewish prophecies ; and that is, — How 
are we to account for the possession of this knowledge 
on the part of the nations ? 

If we examine the prophetical parts of the Old The main 
Testament, we shall observe that by far the largest the\^wo° 
portion is taken up with matter which relates solely to ^rophets 
Judaea, But the books of Isaiah and Daniel offer an isaiah and 
exception to this remark. Only a small proportion of the Gentile 
the contents of these is occupied with the Jews or their ^"*8^o»ns. 
affairs. The leading subject with these is the calling of 
the Gentiles and the future triumphs of the Church ; 
or else, the particular judgments of God against the 
several nations of whom the Gentile world was com- 
posed. It is the destruction of Tyre and Babylon — 
the desolation of Moab, and Edom, and Ammon — 
the degradation of Egypt — the rise of the several 
empires of the world and their respective terminations, 
which fill all those parts of the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Daniel, that do not relate to the Gospel ; which 
last, we may remark, was a subject not concerning 
any one people in particular, but expressly referring to 
all nations of mankind. These last prophecies were 
delivered to the world, it is true, by the mouth of per- 
sons who were Jews ; yet, as it was the heathen nations, 
as the event has shown, who were the real objects of 
the Divine communication, rather than their own 
countrymen, it is to the former that we must consider 
these prophecies as having been properly addressed.^ 

^ The sncoessive fulGlment of these judgments tittered against 
the heathen states around were a perpetual earnest to Israel, as 
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For the With respcct to the events themselves which form 
were the subject of the greater part of the writings of these 
SiS^iong *'^^ prophets, most of them, it will be observed 
before the (with the cxccption of some few particular predictions, 
and so re- the fulfilment of which has been gradual and is still 
Utiles ^ going on), received their completion before the coming 
o%- of Christ. Apparently, therefore, they have nothing 
to do with the proof of Christianity ; or at least only 
by some distant and circuitous process of reasoning. 
TTie evidence by which we show that Jesus Christ was 
the Messiah is quite unconnected with the destruction 
of Babylon, or the wars of Alexander, and the subse- 
quent division of his conquests among his chief cap- 
tains. Under these circumstances, it is a natural 
question to ask : — ^What end did these particular 
prophecies serve ? It is difficult to believe that they 
came from Heaven, and not suppose that they must 
have had an adequate object of some kind. This must 
be presumed, even if the purpose of them should 
remain hidden from our imderstanding. But certainly 
a satisfactory answer to the question I have asked will 
remove a difficulty which presses with some weight 
upon the mind, while examining this part of the Old 
Testament. 
So that the Now, whatcvcr the end of these predictions was, it 
ThcM^re^-^ must be referred to some purpose which concerned, 
<*ic'>o°» not the direct, but the preparatory evidences only of 
prepara- Christianity ; seeing that otherwise they would not 
siSe^Aey havc related to events, which had already happened 

well as for the outlying htiman race, that the great Adamical and 
Messianic, or (as Paul was first to point out) cosmopolitan pro- 
phecies would in due time be executed in like manner, or 
fulfilled, and so maintain them under all adversities, in the 
full assurance that the ultimate purpose for which Israel itself 
existed would, in God's time, be accomplished.— £o. 
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many years before Christ came into the world, but to referred 
persons or things belonging to the epoch in or about SSngl^at 
which He appeared. But if the antecedent expectation ^^^jji™^ 
of a Messiah among the heathen nations of the world the Gen- 
was as important to the eventual reception by these of 
Christianity as the remarks contained in the last 
chapter would seem to indicate, a reason will at once 
suggest itself to our minds why these prophecies should 
have been inserted in the Old Testament. Assuming 
that they were written at the time asserted by the Jews 
(and which, except for their miraculous pretensions, no 
one would ever have called in question), it is easy to 
see how very largely a knowledge of them would have 
conduced to that widely spread inveterate and cosmical 
opinion, which every historian of the events relating to 
this period has spoken of in terms either more or less 
direct; and without the supposition of which, the 
success of Christianity (unless we ascribe it to the 
effect of an immediate miracle wrought upon the 
understandings of mankind in that age) is capable of 
no explanation which we are able to assign. 

But with the testimony of history for our support. But this 
these prophecies guide our conjectures to an easy wodd^ ^ 
solution of the case. " Here," might the Jew say to sr^^^^y 
the wiser Gentile with whom he conversed, " here is Jewish 
a book whose antiquity you acknowledge or mayganda, 
readily ascertain. In it we find a declaration, that 
He, of whom all the prophets of our nation have for 
ages spoken, is, in the fulness of God's appointed time, 
to make His appearance in the world. And the gene- 
ration is now approaching, or is actually alive, in 
which this prophecy is to be fulfilled. Do you accuse 
us of enthusiasm or superstition, or smile at the earnest 
and full reliance of faith with which our nation is now 
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looking forward to the completion of this prediction ? 
Take the book into your hand ; it contains other pre- 
dictions besides those which relate to ' the consolation 
of Israel : ' — predictions which relate to yoUy and such 
as yourselves may judge of. See how accurately all 
that has been spoken of yourselves has been fulfilled : 
how wonderfully everything has actually come to 
pass, among the kingdoms and princes of the earth, 
exactly in the order there foretold : — and then answer, 
whether you have not suflBcient reason to expect with 
us that this unaccomplished Promise of a new kingdom 
which is to arise, and which is to bring with it a new 
age into the world, will also in like manner, and in the 
predicted time, no less certainly be fulfilled ? '* 
since th< Such is the language in which a Jew might have 
w^Gen- addressed a Gentile. It is plain that the reasoning 
tiles would involved no controversial topic, but related simply to 
matter of a qucstiou of fact, which those who lived before Christ 
' could judge with fuller means of knowledge than w^e 
possess. If the books appealed to were really as 
ancient as. the Jews pretended and believed ; and if 
they contained the prediction of events, relating to 
many nations of the world besides their own, which 
had notoriously and confessedly been fulfilled; — in 
this case the conclusion did not depend upon any 
matter of opinion, but would equally have its effect 
upon the imagination of mankind, whether Jew or 
Gentile. Putting aside the truth of the prophecies in 
question, — if a large number of persons in every 
country and city believed them to be true, it will be 
enough to account for the fact related by Tacitus and 
Suetonius, And on the other hand, the importance of 
such a belief to the success of the Gospel, if we 
suppose it to have had God for its author, will 
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sufficiently explain the reason why the prophecies The wide 
before us had been delivered. pre-exist- 

ence of 

But assuming this ; or taking for granted that a ^^ p*^': 

• -- Ai -x • t» suasions 14 

knowledge of these prophecies, so far as it extended, matter of 
would account for the existence of persuasion in the and^b^'he 
minds of many of the approach of some undefined ^^^^i^p"^" 
change in the face of human aflFairs — ^yet how came^"?«<*f 
this persuasion to be so widely spread ? For this pJo|)m[-° 
appears evidently to have been the case, from the rXof jeVu- 
testimony of the writers, whose words we have quoted. **^*°*' 
But if we suppose the fact to have had anything to do 
with the early history of Christianity, the universality 
of the presentiment in question seems to be properly 
a part of the hypothesis; for after the destruction of 
Jerusalem the propagation of Christianity was not 
slow or gradual ; was not step by step ; was not con- 
fined to any particular region or language ; but, if we 
may place reliance upon the testimonies in our posses- 
sion, was, as we have seen, suddenly diffused throughout 
the world. On this point there can be no dispute. 
The earliest document we have is a heathen docu- 
ment ; and it informs us that, within little more than 
thirty years from the time when the Jewish form of 
worship was ostensibly abolished, a new religion had 
sprung out of its ashes ; and that before the generation 
in which its Founder lived had passed away, this 
religion was become the established faith of all ranks 
and ages and conditions of men, in one of the remotest 
provinces of the Roman empire I 

The difficulty here is in explaining the wide Such re. 
diffusion of the belief, which we suppose to have^dedlr 
caused this change, and the simultaneousness of the ^^P^ °^ 
effect. If we were to confine ourselves to the case would be 

of any particular city or district, it is plain thatcouW^we 

2d 
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suppose a we should Only have to assume a knowledge of the 

ber of Jewish prophecies on the part of the inhabitants, and 

judSzS cxpl^ t\i^\r possession of it by supposing that a large 

heathen, number of Jews resided amons: them — ^and we should 

throughout ^" 

the em- at ouce have, if not a true, yet at least an adequate 
^*" solution. In fact, the mere knowledge of the previous 
existence of a prophecy, such as that of the seventy 
weeks, would be enough, without any antecedent 
belief in its truth. For the destruction of Jerusalem 
was an event not to be mistaken, when it fiappened, 
though it might not be credited before ; and many 
who were incredulous while the city was standing 
would change their opinion when it feU. 

Let us, then, for the sake of argument, extend the 
hypothesis ; and suppose that there was a colony 
of Jews living in every city of the Eoman empire. 
In this case it would be as easy to understand the 
sudden and simultaneous rise of Christianity through- 
out a hundred cities and nations, as in one. In fact, 
we have before seen that, in such a case, it would be 
sudden and simultaneous, or not at all. If the pro- 
phecies had been known beforehand, and understood ; 
that is, had been talked of and discussed, and debated, 
in Eome, and Alexandria, and Antioch, and in every 
considerable city of the ancient world, before the 
coming of Christ, — then, whether we suppose them to 
have been generally believed or disbelieved, will be a 
matter of little importance. If they were fulfilled ; if 
that which men had derided beforehand, and supposed 
to be only the dream of folly or enthusiasm, actually 
came to pass, and that under circumstances which left 
no doubt of a miraculous providence, — the effect, on 
this hypothesis, as when light is put to a combustible 
train, must have been visible and instantaneous ; 
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and that, not at this place or city only, or in that 
particular country, but in many places, and cities, 
and countries, at what may be said to be one and the 
same time. 

" As the lightning cometh out of the east, and " Like 
shineth even unto the west, so shall the coming of the ^\^ "he^' 
Son of man be," were the words of Christ. No pre- ^"^' 
diction was ever uttered which corresponded more 
truly with the event. Nor is there any common fact 
in history of which we could give a more satisfactory 
explanation, on acknowledged principles of reasoning, 
than the sudden rise of Christianity in the world, pro- 
vided we may assume that a knowledge of the great 
and leading prophecies of the Old Testament was 
generally diffused among mankind at the time imme- 
diately preceding the period of their final completion. 
That is to say, in other words, provided it could be 
shown that, at the time of this great event, there was 
in every considerable city of the known world, not 
one or two individuals, but a large body of individuals 
with such prophecies in their hands, or minds at 
least, and implicitly believing that the time of their 
fulfilment was then at hand. 



CHAPTER VII. 

VAST NUMBERS, AND WIDE DISPERSION OF THE JEWS. 

General dispersion of the Jews — Philo — Knowledge of the 
Gentiles — Supposition — Causes of the spread of Chnstianity — 
These causes the subject of previous prophecy. 

Fact of in- In proof of the fact hypothetically assumed at the 
Jewish end of the last chapter, it will not be necessary to 
sho^*by resort to any conjectural reasoning. It is well known, 
PhUo, in a general way, that before the coming of Christ, as 
in the present day, the Jewish nation was not con- 
fined to any one particular country. But the extent 
of their diapersion through all parts of the world, and 
the importance which they derived from their numbers, 
in all the chief cities, both of the East and elsewhere, 
at the time I am now speaking of, can only be imper- 
fectly understood by the mere classical reader. The 
fact itself, indeed, may be partly inferred, not only 
from the Roman historians, but from Cicero and 
Juvenal. It is, however, not necessary to avail our- 
selves of their, or of any indirect, testimony ; because, 
among the writings of Philo, there are two books, one 
entitled, " EIS ^AAKKON," and the other " HEPI 
*APETX1N," in the course of which, while discoursing 
of other matters, he speaks of his nation, in terms 
which place the subject which we are now considering 
in a very strong point of view. In order to understand 
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the passage which I am about to quote, it will be con- 
venient to say a few words respecting the occasion of it. 

Among other extravagant acts of Caligula, one was in his re- 
a command to the Jews, that his statue should be Ikcc^ 
placed in the temple of Jerusalem ; and the resistance 
to this order is stated by Tacitus as having given rise 
to the war which ended in their destruction. On this 
point Tacitus diflFers from Josephus, who gives another 
account of the origin of the war ; and an examination 
of dates will immediately *show that the latter was 
right, and not the Roman historian. In point of fact, 
the statue, though placed in a synagogue, never was 
put up in the temple itself, nor was this outrage ever 
actually committed. But so great was the consterna- 
tion which the bare contemplation of such an act of 
daring impiety created in the breasts of the nation — 
not in Judsea only, but in other places — that the Jews 
of Alexandria sent an embassy to Caligula, consisting 
of Philo and two others, hoping to make such a 
representation of the consequences as would prevail 
upon him to change his resolution. The two writings 
of Philo above mentioned contain a full and particular 
relation of the whole of the events connected with the 
transaction : the first being an account of the causes 
which led to the embassy which he had filled; and 
the second, containing a history of the embassy itself. 
The whole forms a very curious narrative, extremely 
well written, and throws much light upon the condition 
of the provinces, under the government of the Romans. 
But our present concern is with the statements which 
we find in it, illustrative of the numbers and im- 
portance of the Jews at that period. As it is an 
account of things at that time familiarly known, and 
not of events long since past; and as the truth or 
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falsehood of Philo's statements must have been open 
to every reader, there can be no reason for sospecting 
him of any intentional exaggeration. 

Million of He tells us that Alexandria was inhabited by two 

Aiwajv- races of people (and the rest of Egypt the same), viz. 

dria, ^y Egyptians and Jews ; and that not less than one 
million of the latter lived in Alexandria and in that 
part of the country which extended from the plains 
of Libya {KarafiadyLo^ AtjSva?) to the boundaries of 
Ethiopia. He then goes on to detail the populousness 
of his nation, as spread through the world ; * observing 
that, on account of their multitudes, no single region 
was capable of containing them. Of the five divisions 
into which Alexandria was divided, distinguished by 
the five first- letters of the alphabet, they occupied 
two. At Rome, the whole of that part of the city 
which was on the other side of the Tiber was also 
inhabited by his countrymen, of the race called Liber- 
tini; the descendants of those who had been made 
captives in war, and had obtained their manumission. 
In another part, speaking of the alarm which was 
created throughout the East, when the orders of 
Caligula were first received, "Petronius, the pro- 
consul," says Philo,^ "reflected in his mind upon 
the endless multitude of this people, which is not 
contained like other nations within any fixed limits, 
but is spread throughout the whole habitable globe. 
'For it is dispersed,' said he to those about him, 
' through all the provinces, both of the continent and 
the islands, so as almost to equal the indigenous 
inhabitajits (o^ r&v avOtyep^v, fir) nokX^ twi, Sojccu^ 
cXttTTovo'^at)/ " 

They But besides the alarm which Philo tells us Petronius 

^ Vol. II. pp. 623-625, ed. Mangey. * Vol. 11, p. 577. 
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expressed, at the recollection of the number of the swarm in 

Eastern 
regions; 



Jews, in the countries immediately adjacent to Pales- ^^^^^^ 



tine, he was especially moved, when he also reflected 
on the swarms who dwelt beyond the Euphrates ; 
"for he knew that Babylon, and many other of the 
satrapies, were almost possessed by this nation/' A 
few pages further on we have the letter of Agrippa to 
Caligula, in which he is writing ofEicially, as a public 
officer, to the head of the government ; and this has. 
even stronger expressions. "Jerusalem," he says, "is 
indeed my country, but it is the metropolis not of one 
region, but of many : of Egypt, Phoeuicia, Syria, Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, and the chief parts of Asia, as far as 
Bithynia, and the most remote shores of the Euxine." 
He reminds Caligula that the Jewish nation are 
equally numerous in Europe ; " Thessaly, Bceotia, also in 
Corinth, Peloponesus, the whole of Greece, the con-^*^Te- 
tinent, as well as the islands of Eubcea, Cyprus, Crete, ^*°^ 
being full of Jewish colonists. I say nothing," he 
adds, "of the Trans-Euphratensian provinces, all of 
which, except a small part, are inhabited by the same 
nation. So that, in showing favour to the Jews of 
Jerusalem, in the affair of the statue, he would be 
able to obtain the gratitude, not of one state or city, 
but of many states and many cities, scattered far and 
wide through Europe, Asia, and Africa — the inhabit- 
ants of islands and continents both inland and 
maritime." 

Now, unless tliese writings of Philo are fabricated a con- 
(a supposition which it cannot be necessary to refute), LtabTshed 
no further evidence need be adduced, in proof of the l^one.^^^^° 
fact, on which this part of our reasoning is built. If 
much of the readiness of assent to Christianity, on the 
part of the heathen nations of antiquity, as compared 
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with its reception among the heathen nations now in 
the world, may be accounted for, by assuming a 
knowledge of the Jewish prophecies, on the part of 
the former, which the latter are without: — then, I think, 
we may at once stand upon our conclusion. It is then 
certain, from the direct evidence of history, that the 
Gentile part of the world were informed of the exist- 
ence of these writings ; and were there even no his- 
torical proof of the fact, the contrary supposition, with 
these passages of Philo before us, would be incredible. 
This, it It might, perhaps, seem that this account of the 
Sitl.^ motives by which I am supposing the wide and rapid 
K^^^^be*^ reception by mankind of Christianity to have been 
fact,' but originally determined^ (or perhaps, as I should rather 
nothing Say, of the mean by which the attention of cotem- 
Divme, poraries to the proofs which had been provided of 
Christ's Divine mission was originally excited), differs 
in circumstantials only from the hypotheses offered by 
Gibbon ; for, so far as recourse to secondary caxises is 
concerned, the explanations seem in the main the same. 
Admitting even, it might have been urged on the 
adverse side, so much as that, at the point of time 
when Christ appeared, the nations really tuere on the 
look out for some great Comer — a thought common at 
the same time to the Jews sojourning among them — 
this alone need not have been miraculous, or an ex- 
press work of Providenca It would evince no more 
than the fact that there lay in the state of men's minds 
at that epoch, such preparatory disposition for a great 
religious movement as had. never before been witnessed, 
nor could again. It might even have been pleaded 
that there would be no reason why a person who 
should deny the divineness of Christ's revelation 
need object to recognize the existence of such con- 
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ditions as are alleged for its sudden and wide accept- 
ance. For this, whatever its origin, is, so far, mere 
matter of fact, and thus might well pass as the im- or has no 
mediate occasion of the spread of the revelation, ^^j^Jthaa 
whether we suppose the prophecies by which the|^||^^ 
expectation had been created, to have been Divine 
illuminations, or mere reveries with no better founda- 
tion than popular rumour and credulity. So much, 
then, might have been said. 

It is just so : the success of Christianity, its rapid 
propagation, and its occupation of the world, are True— and 
historical facts not to be disputed ; as is also the no strange the 
less singular fact of the wide diflFusion of Judaism by !^^^^ ^^ 
which I have endeavoured, in great measure, to explain Goci in 
the great success. Taken, perhaps, in the abstract, the yet to be 
explanation as presented is just possibly compatible ^"^^^ ' 
with a disbelief in any Divine authority of its Founder ; 
-thi8 may be admitted. But if it be furtiier asserted, 
which we do, that the original Hebrew prophecies them- 
selves, out of which the vast success of Christianity 
grew, were by no means the mere dreanis of enthu- 
siasm, but were the oracles of the Lord Himself ; — that 
the particular disposition of temporal events, by means 
of which the matter couched within these prophecies 
had been spread abroad in the world, was not an acci- 
dental eflfect, but one that had been concerted many 
centuries before in heaven, and which had been miracu- 
lously brought about by the direct interposition of 
Providence; — here an entirely new question presents 
itself to the reflecting mind. For thus the point which 
we have to determine is not what in mere fact the 
preceding causes were ; but what the nature of those 
causes was, — whether tliemselves were natural or 
Divine ? 
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for though There was, perhaps, nothing properly miraculous in 
wide^r- the 80 Very singular fact of mankind believing, at the 
artTthe' *^^ when Christ appeared, that nature itself was " in 
ak^f " l^b^^r " (to use the expression of Suetonius), and that 
Israel, she was about to bring forth a King, whose empire 
n^^ariiy would extend over all the known world. Neither was 
iTi^,^yet, *^^^^ anything miraculous per se in the mere fact of 
^ ^S Jews being found at Rome and Antioch, and in all the 
with a principal cities of the world. But if it should appear 
tionfu is that this notorious persuasion of mankind, and this 
to^n^k? dispersion of a particular nation through all the other 
whether natious. Were but the secondary and instrumental and 
of chance proximatc causes of the establishment of a religious 
denc^^^ institution in the world, which, from that time to the 
present, has been believed by all to be Divine, it then 
does become a matter of deepest interest to inquiring 
minds, competent to reflection, whether those facts 
were the incalculable results of what not, or were part 
of a wide and providentially concerted scheme in 
human or cosmic interests. 
The It is evident that a thousand things may happen in 

fn general *^® worfd, which havc been seen or prepared long 
of Proyi- before by Deity, with a view to designs which are to 
admitted, bc accompUshcd in ages yet to come ; and it is con- 
hard to sistcut with the soundest principles of reason to 
particuLr believe that no event can happen which is not, in an 
instance enlarged sense of the word, part of some such provi- 
"^^e^"" dential plan. But when we descend from this general 
^' ' proposition to particular facts, we have then no certain 
compass to go by; none, at least, which we can 
demonstrate to be certain, and to which we can legiti- 
mately challenge the assent of other minds. In the 
works of the visible creation there are the positive 
data, from which we may often infer the meaning and 
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intentioD of the great Original, by infallible proofe ; but 
in the operations of God's moral government, we can 
only guess at the final or ideal causes of events ; our 
firmest convictions will, after all, be based upon opinion 
only or on confident persuasioiL As I have before 
had occasion to remark, the past intentions and future 
designs of God can never be properly demonstrated 
by mere reasoning from the event. Be they of what 
nature they may, our own knowledge is confined to what 
we experience. We may know the immediate cause 
of the rebellion of the Jews against the Romans ; and 
we are sure that the consequence of that rebellion was 
the destruction of their city ; but there is no secular 
or human source of knowledge from which we could 
pretend to say what was God's reason for bringing 
this eyent to pass : — thoi, could never have been known 
except by revelation. Assume, however, that this 
event had been the subject of a prophecy delivered 
through Israel to mankind many hundred years before 
it was fulfilled — and then the question will wear an 
aspect entirely new. On this supposition, not only 
the event itself, when it is seen, will become a miracle, 
ipso factOy but every consequence, even, directly and 
necessarily arising out of it, will also be invested with 
a miraculous character. 

Now, I am here prepared to say that the case just These pre- 
supposed gives a true and exact statement of what^i^oy^s 
the case of Chiistianity was, as it actually stood, in ^°^J^ so 
the age of which we are now speaking. We do not, plain ad- 
indeed, find in secular history any formal account of the 
the causes of its success at its first promulgation ; °*^°°** 
but we know that there was a prevailing expectation 
in many parts of the world at that particular period of 
some approaching event, which nearly concerned the 
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future condition of mankind ; and that this state of 
feeling had its origin in the diflFusion of prophecies 
from the Old Testament. With this datum in our 
hands, we are able to explain the fact — ^that the 
Gospel found a readier reception among the nations 
of antiquity than our experience of its effects in 
missions to the heathen in the present day would 
have enabled us to anticipate. It is likewise nearly 
certain that this effect was caused by the minute dis- 
semination of Israel at that particular period, through 
almost every city and kingdom in the then known 
world. All this we learn from history ; but we learn 
nothing more. 
But in the On tuming to the Old Testament, however (which 
ment ^ "wras the very instrument by means of which the minds 
^ve not ^f mankind had been prepared to embrace the doc- 
pianation triucs which havc since formed the reliffious convic- 

of this per- . _ . iiiPi ii\ A»i 

suasion, tiou and practice of nearly half the world), we find 
cation of ^^^ ^his dispcrsiou ^ of the Jewish people is the subject 
^^ ®^ of the earliest, as well as of the longest and clearest 
prophecy, which the volume contains. In determining 
whether the rise of Christianity in the world was the 
effect of natural and secondary causes, or the result 
of events purposely contrived by God, we are, there- 
fore, not called upon to enter into any critical argu- 
ment, but simply to examine a few passages in this 
book of the Pentateuch, and form our opinion upon 
a point easy to be judged. There is no room for 
discussion as to the general meaning of the prophetic 
words ; still less, if possible, as to its punctual fulfil* 

^ L. might seem here to confound the fresent with the previaua 
iuunropd mainly caused by the Assyrian invasions of Palestine, 
for it is this last alone that could have contributed to the original 
reception of the Gospel. — Ed. 
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ment ; — the only debatable question is, whether it be 
possible to suppose that it came true by chance ? 

But before this question is determined in the sense especially 
of chance or fate, there is a point which I hope will ronomy, 
be previously observed and pondered: for it relates ^p^/"^ 
to the subject-matter of the prediction. Any person ^*°^® 
who reads the narrative, which Josephus has left us, utter de- 
of the events which marked the siege of Jerusalem dt^l^and^ 
(which forms the most material feature of the prophecy frocUbi? 
relating to- the dispersion of the Jews, and is part of pereistcnce 
the event which it is speaking of), and would weigh combined 
the greatness of the catsistrophe, unspeakable iUpro^^ecy, 
comparison with any similar event recorded in history, ^^,^^!f" 
will see that it stands alone in the annals of man- f^ shown, 

by the very 

kind, for it is neither like nor second to any calamity, fact, to 
which, either before or since, ever fell upon the people from none 
of any nation. When Tacitus comes to that part^'^^^® 
of his history in which he has to relate this event, the Himseit 
expression which he uses marks how deep an impres- 
sion it had made upon his imagination. " Sed quia 
famosoB urbis supremum diem tradituri sitmits, con- 
gruens videtuVy primordia ejus aperire" — " Supre- 
mum diem ! " There was no metaphor in this phrase ; 
the words were literally true. It was " the last day " 
of one of the greatest and most renowned cities in the 
world, ^ which Tacitus was about to record ; and there 
is perhaps no parallel event in history, to which the 
same expression could, with so little exaggeration, 
have been applied. It is almost unnecessary for me 
to remark, that a similar observation may be made 
even more pointedly still, upon the state of dispersion 
among other nations, in which the Jews since that 

' "Orine, in qua faere Hierosolyma," says Plmy, **long6 
clarissima urbium Orientis, nee Judsese modu." — ** Hist.'' v. 70. 
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time have always lived Putting aside the persecu- 
tions they have endured, the persevering obloquy and 
injustice of which they have been for so many ages 
the unresisting victims (and which no historian can 
describe in words more exact than those of inspira- 
tion) ; — yet the subsistence itself of the strange nation 
among us, even to the present day, preserving as they 
do all their customs and peculiarities, and mixing, as 
in the beginning, only with each other — ^is an event 
which we may not perhaps be allowed to . call mira- 
culous,^ but which is certainly unparalleled. Now 
that two such events as these should be foretold in 
one and the same prophecy, and both of them come 
literally to pass — and this by chance — ^is a pro- 
position really more improbable than would be the 
truth of the Christian revelation itself ; or, indeed, than 
almost any abstract proposition not directly contrary 
to our reason. 
But, to re- But I must rctum to the observation that the 
oi^inai ^ evidence on which our own faith in the Gospel revela- 
d^partwc, *^^° ^ ^^^ built, is altogether independent of any 
these explanation respecting the proximate causes , tem- 
not matters poral or othcrwisc, of its first rapid propagation in 
abwiutc the Roman world ; nor would it aflfect now the 
faith to us. legitimacy of our belief, if this particular prophecy 

were dropped from the sacred volume. 
Tor io our- The reader may remember an observation of Paley, 
Hand of which was quoted at the commencement of my intro- 
^^c^ in ductory chapter, in which he says, " / can hardly 
now com- i^aoine to myself a more distinguishing marL and 

pletedpur* »^ j j ^ /•/•!• 

pose, or in consequexdlxj a more certain proof of design, than 

Christen- 
dom; ^ The event may or may not have been fer se miracnlous, 
whereas ^^^ taken with the prediction of time, place, circnmstance, 
the Divine ^^^^e accrues to the Seer himself the credit of miraculous mental 
dcsitjn of conditions of they?r«/ order, — Ed. 
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preparation, t.e. the providing of things heforehand^ the Gospel 
which are not to be used until 'a considerable ime made good 
afterwards ; for this implies a contemplation of the pJe?[c and 
future^ which belongs only to intelligence.^^ " Nat. ^^'^^^^^^^ 
Theol." ch. 14. '"*• 

The justice of this axiom, as applied to the proofs 
of natural Religion, admits of small debate ; nor can 
I see why it is not equally certain, when applied to 
the truth of a Divine Revelation. The contrivance 
of a scheme — ^manifesting a prospective preparation 
— of effects to be afterwards developed, is, wheA com- 
pletedy as plain an evidence of intelligence and design 
in the one case as in the other/ Whatever question 
there may be, must affect the proof only of the facts 
alone, but not the principle of the reasoning. 

^ Evidence of design in this case — and indeed in the organi- 
zation of any creature — means evidence of correspondence with 
the Divine Idea ; but we are fain to use phenomenal phrase, 
since the most advanced of mortal 'thinkers,' supposing him 
to ihink^ can do ho only under conditions of time ; an aid, indeed, 
to thought, and jet, if he be wise, a caution in high matters. 
—Ed. 



THE END. 
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BLOOMFIELD {The Lady) — Rebiiniscences of Court and Diplo- 
matic Life. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
cloth, dr. 

BLUNT {T/ie Ven. ArcAdeacon)— The Divine Patriot, and other 
Sermons, Preached in Scarborough and in Cannes, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. doth, 4s. 6d. 

BLUNT {Wilfrid 5.)— The Future of Islam. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
BONWICK (/.) /".^.C^.— Pyramid Facts and Fancies. Crown Svo. 

price 5j. 
BOUVERIE'PUSEY {S. -ff. ^.)— Permanence and Evolution. An 

Inquiry into tl^ supposed Mutability of Animal Types. Crown Svo. cloth, 5/. 

BOWEN {H. C.) if.-4.— Studies in. English, for the use of Modem 

Schools. Tliird Edition. Small crown 8ro. price is. 6d. 

English Grammar for Beginners. Fcp. Svo. doth, price is. 

BRADLEY {F. -ff".)— The Principles of Logic Demy 8va cloth, 16s. 

Aa 
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BRIDGETT {Rev. T. -£.)— History of the Holy Eucharist w 

Great Britain. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price i&r. 

BRODRICK {The Hon. G. C.)— Political Studies. Demy 8va doth, 

price 14J. 

BROOKE {Rev. S. ^.)— Life and Letters of the Late Rev. F. W. 

Robertson, M. A. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with Robertson*s Sennous. 2 vols. With Steel PortFait Price 71. 6^ 
II. Library Edition. 8vu. With Portrait. Price 12s, 
III. A Popular Edition. In i voL 8vo. price 6r. 

The Fight of Faith. Sennons preached on various occasions. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8va price 7/. 6^ 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 5j. 

Theology in the English Poets. — Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 

and Bums. Fifth and (Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. price 5/. 

Christ in Modern Life. Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5/. 

Sermons. First Series. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

8vo. price 5x. 

Sermons. Second Series. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8va 

price 5j. 

BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin) B.A.—TnE Higher Life: its Reality, 

Experience, and Destiny. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 

LovK. Five Discourses. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 

The Christian 'Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 

Business. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 3/. 6d, 

BROWN {S. Barton) B,A. — ^The Fire Baptism of all Flesh; or, 

the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dbpensation. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6^. 

BROWNBILL (y^^«)— Principles of English Canon Law. Part I. 

General Introduction. Crown 8va doth, price 6x. 

BROWNE { W. J?.)— The Inspiration of the New Testament. With 

a Preface by the Rev. J. P. NORRIS, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. doth, price 2s, 6^. 

BURTON {Mrs, Richard) — ^The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and 
the Holy Land. Cheaper Edition in one volume, ikrge post 8vo. doth, 
price 7f . 6</. 

BUSBECQ {Ogier Ghisdin ^)— His Life and Letters. By Charles 
Thornton Forster, M.A, and F. H. Blackburnk Daniell, M.A. 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo. doth, price 24/. 

CARPENTER { W. B.) LL.D., MM., F.R.S., &^c—Tm Principles 

of Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the Training and 
Disdpline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. Illustnted. 
Sixth Edition. 8vo. price 12s. 

CER VANTES^Tke Ingenious Knight Don Quhcote de la Mancha. 

A New TnmsUtion from the Originals of 1605 and 1608. fiy A. J. DuFHiLa 
With Notes. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. price 42s. 

Journey to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with Translation by Jamxs 
Y. Gibson. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 12/. 
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CHEYNE {Rev. T. ^.)— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated with 

Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Second Edition. Demy 8vu. doth, 
price 25J. 

CLA/EA UT-^Eleuksts of Geometry. Translated by Dr. Kaines. 

With 145 Figures. Crown Sto. cloth, price 41. 6d, 

CLAYDEN {P, IV,) — England under Lord Beaconsfield. The 

Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 to the banning 
of 1880. Second Edition, with Index and continuation to March 1880. Demy 
8vo. doth, price i6x. 

Samuel Sharpe— Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, price dr. 

CLIFFORD (Samtul)-^Y^iLKT Think Ye of the Christ? Crown 8vo. 

doth, price 6j. 

CLODD (Edward) F.R.A.S. — ^The Childhood of the World: a 

Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Seventh Edition. Crown 8yo. 
price 3/. 

A Special Edition for Schools. Price ix. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of the 

Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Eighth Thousand. Crown Svo. 
price 5x. 

A Special Edition for Schools. Price is. 6d. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo. doth, price 6r. 

COGHLAN (J. Cole) D.D, — The Modern Pharisee, and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., Dean of 
Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, 71. 6d, 

COLERIDGE {Sara) — Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. 

Edited by her Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
Price ^s, 6d. 

COLLECTS EXEMPLIFIED {The) — Bdng Illustrations from the 

Old and New Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By 
the Author of ' A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels.' Edited by the 
Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown 8vo. cloth, price y. 

CONNELL {A. -^.)— Discontent and Danger in India. Small crown 

8va doth, price 3/. 6d. 

The Economic Revolution of India. Crown Svo. cloth, price ss, 
CORY { Wiiiiam)—PL Guide to Modern English History. Part I. — 

MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy Svo. doth, price 9J. Part II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV. Price 151. 

COTTERILL {IL JB.) — ^An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 

Crown Svo. doth, price Js, 6d. 

COX {Rev. Sir George W.) M.A., Bari. — ^A History of Greece from the 
Earliest Period to thb end of the Persian War. New Edition. 
2 vols. Demy Svo. price 361. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition. Demy 

8vo. price its. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8yo. price 6s. 
A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and Answer. 

New Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 3/. 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology 

and Folk-Lore. Second Edition. Crown Svo. doth, price 7/. 6d, 
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COX {Rev. Sir G. W.) Jlf.A.y Bart., and JONES {Eustaee Hintmiy^ 

Popular Romances op the Middle Ages. Second Edition, in i voL 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 6r. 

COX {Rev. &i»«^— Salvator Mundi ; or. Is Chxiit the Saviour of all 

Men ? Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5x. 

The Gsnesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly eqx)sitOTj. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

A Commentary on the Book of Jo& With a Translation. Demy 

8vo. cloth, price 15J. 

The Larger Hope : a Sequel to ' Salvator Mundi/ i6mo. doth, 

price is. 

CRA YEN (Mrs.)— K Year's Meditations. Crown 8va cloth, price 6j. 
CRA WFURD (Oxte^j/^/)— Portugal, Old and New. With Illustrations 

and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 6f. 

CROZIER {John BeattU) MB.—Tke Religion of the Future 

Crown 5VO. doth, price 6s. 

CvcLOPiEDiA OF CoMMON THINGS. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 

W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. Large post 
8vo. doth, price 7/. 6d. 

DAVIDSON {Thomas)— Tke Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 

Crown 8to. cloth, price 6x. 

DA VIDSON {Rev. Samuel) D.D.^ ZZ.27.— Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formation, History, and Fluctuations. Third and revised Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. price $s. 

The Doctrine of Last Things, contained in the New Testament, 

compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements of Church Creeds. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price ^. 6d. 

DAWSON {Geo.) M.A. — Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 

Edited by his Wife. Ei^th Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6x. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. Edited by 

his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8va price 6x. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6/. 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited by 

George St. Clair. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 6f. 
Three Books of God. Nature, History, and Scripture. Sermons, 
Edited by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo. doth, price 6j. 

DE JONCOURT {Madame Man€)'^'WuoLESOME, Cookery. Crown 
8vo. dotb, price p. M 

DE LONG {LieuL'Com. G. W.) — ^The Voyage ofthe « Jeannette.* The 

Ship and Ice Journals of. Edited by his Wife, Emma db Lono. With 
Portraits, Maps, and many Illustrations on wood and stone. 2 vols. Demy 8to. 
doth, price 361. 

DESPREZ {Philip S,) B.D. — Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse of 

the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo. doth, price t2s. 

DOJVDEN {Edward) LL.D. — ^Shakspere : a Critical Study of his Mind 

and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. price lis. 

Studies in Literature, i 789-1877. Second Edition. Large post 

8va price 6/. 
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DUFFIELD^A. J.) — Don Quixote : iris Critics and Commentators. 

With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
and a statement of the aim and end of the greatest of them all. A handy 
book for general readers. Crown 8vo. cloth, pnce 3/. 6</. 

DU MONCEL {Counf) — ^The Teljephonk, the Microphone, and the 

Phonograph. With 74 Illustxations. Second Edition* Small crown 8vo. 
cloth» price 5^. 

EDGE WORTH {R K)— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 

, the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8to. cloth, ^s. 6d, 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present Form. 

In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Provincial Law, and with 
those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo. cloth, price zs, 6d. 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus :— 

An Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. 

By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. Cloth, price %s, 6d, 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. ProC Mahaffy, M.A. Cloth^ 

price 3f . td. 

School Management ; including a General View of the Work of 
Education, Oiganization, and Discipline. By Joseph I^ndon. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, dr. 

ELSDALE (Henry) — Studies in Tennyson's Idylub. Crown 8vo. 

price 5<r. 

EL YOT {Sir 2^omas)'^TKE Boke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by HENftY Herbert Stephen Croft, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas and Lady Elyot, copied by 
permission of her Majesty from Holbein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle, 
a vols, Fcp. 4to. cloth, price 501. 

Enoch, the Prophet. The Book of. Archbishop Laurence's Translation. 

With an Introduction by the Author of the 'Evolution of Christianity.' 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

ERANUS, A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic 

Metres. Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton, Crown 
8vo. cloth, zs. 

E VANS (Mark) — ^The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 

Sixth and Cheaper Edition. >Vith Four Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price U* 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for Household Use, 

compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price Is, 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo. doth, price 41. 6d. 

The King's Story-Book, In Three Parts. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 

IS, 6d. each. 
\^ Parts I. and II. withEight Illnstrations and Two Picture Maps, now ready, 

^ FAN KWAE* AT Canton before Treaty Days, i82S-i844* By 

An Old Resident. With Frontispieces. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 
FLECKER (Rev, E/feBer)'^ScRivrvKE Onomatology. Being Critical 

Notes on the Septuagint and other versions. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3J. 6d, 

FLOREDICE (W. H.y^K Month among the Mere iRisa SmdH 

crovm 8vo, cloth, pnce 5j. 
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GARDINER (Samuei jR.) and J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of Enqlish History, Laxge crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 9J. 

GARDNER {Darsey) — Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 

Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and Plans. Demy 
8vo. doth, i6x. 

Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investigation of 

Chapters I. to IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. Demy 8vo. 
doth, price lor. 6</. 

GENNA (E.) — ^Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some Chap- 
ters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price, 2r.&f. 

GEORGE {Benryy-yKOGREss and Poverty : an Inquiry into the 

Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 8va doth, price 71. fidf. 

*^* Also a Cheap Edition, limp doth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, ts, 

GIBSON (Jamfs K) — ^Journey to Parnassus. Composed by Miguel 

DE Cervantes Saavedra. Spanish Text, with Translation into English 
Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes by. Crown 8vo. doth, price 12s. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smith 

and others. Medium 8vo. doth, price I2J. 

GLOVER {F.) M.A. — Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, with 

Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis of Sentences. Fcp. 
8vo. doth, price %s, 

GOLDSMID {Sir Francis Henry) Bart,^ Q.Cy i/I-P.— Memoir or. 

Second Edition, revised, with Portrait Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

GOODENOUGH {Commodore/, G.) — Memoir of, with Extracts from 

his Letters and Journals. Edited by his W^idow. With Sted Engraved 
Portrait. Square 8vo. doth, price 5^. 

%* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait. 

Square post 8vo. price 14s, 

GOSSE {Edmund W.) — Studies in the Literature of Northern 

Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma Tadema, New 
and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo. doth, price dr. 

Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribution to the Histoiy of 

English Poetry. Demy 8vo. doth, price los, 6d. 

GOULD {Rev, S. Baring) M.A. — Germany, Present and Past. New 

and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. doth, price Js, 6d, 

GO IVAN {Major Waiter E.) — A. Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 

(1 6th Edition). Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of Students of the 
Russian Language. Demy 8vo. doth, price dr. 

GO IVER {Lord Ronaid)'—lJLY RzuisiscESCES, Second Edition. 2 vols. 

With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo. doth, price 301. 

GRAHAM { William) M,A, — ^The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 

and Social. Demy 8vo. doth, price dr. 

GRIFFITH {Thomas) A,M, — ^The Gospel of the Divine Life: a 

Study of the Fourtii Evangelbt. Demy 8vo. cloth, price I4r« 
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GRIMLEY {Rev.H,N,')M.A. — ^Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on the 
Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6f . 

HAECKEL {Prof. Ernst) — The History of Creation. Translation 

revised by Professor E. Ray LankesteR, M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 
2 vols. Thi]^ Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, price 3Zf . 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post 8vo. price 3zr. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo. cloth, price 7J. 6</. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note by 
T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 51. 

Half-Crown Series : — 

A Lost Love, By Anna C. Ogle (Ashford Owen). 
Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 

By the late Charles Kingsley. 
An Inland Voyage. By B. L. Stevenson. 
Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count von 

Moltks. 
Engush Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 
London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 
Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Baynes. 

HAWEIS {Rev. H. R,) Af.A.—Cvi^KEVT Coin. Materialism— The 

Devil — Crime — > Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath, Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

Arrows in the Air. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5j. 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 
Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo. price 51. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 

8vo. price IX. 6^. 

HAWKINS {Edwards Comerfard) — Spirit and Form. Sermons 

preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6f. 
HAWTHORNE {Nathaniel)— Yfo^Yis. Complete in 12 vols. Large 

post 8vo. each vol. 71. 6d, 

Vol. I. Twice-Told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

III. The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snow Image. 

IV. The Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Grandfather's Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance. 

VI. The Marble Faun. (Transformation.) 
VII. & VIII. Our Old Home, and English Note-Books. 
IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Septimius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, and, 

in an appendix. The Ancestral Footstep. 
XII. Tales and Essays, and Other Papers, with a Biographical 
Sketch of Hawthorne. 
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HA YES (A. If.) fun. — New Colorado and the Sakta F£ Trail. 

With Map and 60 lUustratioiu. Cxown 8vo. doth, price 91. 

ffENNESSY (Sir John Pope) — Ralegh in Ireland, with his Letters 
ON Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Laige crown 
8vo. printed on hand-made paper, parchment, price lor. 6^. 

HENRY (Philip) — Diaries and Letters. Edited by Matthew Henry 

Lkb. L&rge crown Sto. doth, 7^. dd, 

HIDE (Albert) — ^The Age to Come. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2x. 6^. 

HIME (Major H, IV. L) R.A. — ^Wagnerism : a Protest Crown 8vo. 
cloth, zs. 6d, 

fllNTON (J,)—Tk& Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 

doth Ump, IS. 

Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins^ with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Sted by C. H. 
Jeens. Fourth Editien. Crown 8to. price &r. 6d. 

HOLTHAM (E. C)--Eight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 

Travel, and Recreation. With 3 Maps. Large crown 8vo. doth, price 9; . 

HOOPER (Mary) — LiTTLte Dinners: How to Serve them with 

Elegance and Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2r. 6^. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 

Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d, 
Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 

for Breakfiist, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 8va doth, 
price zr. 6d. 

HOPKINS (Ellice) — ^Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an 

Introduction l^ Sir W. W. GULL, Bart, and Portrait engraved on Sted by 
C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 8f. 6d, 

Work amongst Working Men. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 

cloth, y, 6d. 

HOSPITAZIER (jff.)— The Modern Applications of ELECTRicrrv. 

Translated and Enlarged by JULIUS Maibr, Ph.D. 2 vols. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. dodi, 12s. 6d, each volame. 

Vol. I. — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 

II. — Telephone : Various Applications : Electrical Transmission of Eoeigy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By A Layman. Small crown 

8vo. cloth, price ys. 6d, 

HUGHES (Henry) — ^The Redemption of the World. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, price 3x. 6d. 

HUNTINGFORD (Rev. E.) D.C.L, — Tue Apocalypse. With a 

Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, doth, gs. 

HVTTON (Arthur) M.A. — ^The Anglican Ministry: its Nature and 

Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Pre&ce by his Eminence 
Carduial Newman. Demy Svo. doth, price 14X. 
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BUTTON (Charles F.\ — Unconscious Testimony; or, the Silent 

Witness op the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scrip- 
tures. Crown 8v(x doth, zs, 6d, 

IM THURN (Everard R) — ^Among the Indians of British GtnANA. 

Being Sketches^ chiefly Anthxopol<)gic, from the Interior of British Guiana. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. doth. 

JENKINS {£.) and RAYMOND (/)— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook, Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

JENKINS (Rev. R, C.) M.A. — ^The Privilege of Peter and the Claims 

of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, the Coundls, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcp. 8va price y, 6d, 

JERVIS {Rev. W. Henley) — The Gallican Church and the Revo- 
lution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of France, irom the Con- 
cordat of Bologna to the Revolution. Demy 8va doth, price i8r. 

JOEL (Z.) — A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Shipmaster's 

Practical Guide in their Transactions Abroad. With Definitions of 
Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Itiuian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commerdal Nations and their Equivalents in 
British Standards; and Forms of Consular and Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo. 
doth, price 12s, 

JOHNSTONE (C. F.) il/;^.— Historical Abstracts: being Oudines 

of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. Crown 8vo. doth, 
price 7/. ^ 

JOLLY (William) ER.S.E.—Jonv Duncan, Scotch Weaver and 

Botanist. With Sketches of his Friends and Notices of his Times. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. LArge crown 8vo. cloth, price 9J. 

JONES (C ^.)— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. doth, 6r. 

JOYCE (R W.) LL.D. <S^•r.— Old Celtic Romances. Translated from 

the Gaelic. Crown 8va doth, price yj. 6</. 

JOYNES (J. Z.)— The Adveniures of a Tourist in Ireland. Small 

crown 8vo. doth, price 2s, 6d, 

KAUPMANN (Rev. M.) B.A. — Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, and 

its Remediies considered* Crown 8vo. price ys, 6d. 

Utopias ; or. Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas More 
to Karl Maix. Crown 8vo. doth, price 5/. 

KAY (Josephy-'EKEX, Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. Wth 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5j. 

KEMPIS (Thomas <i) — Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 

Library Edition, ts,\ or vellum, *js. 6d, The Red Line Edidon, fcp. 8vo. 
doth, red edges, price zr. 6d, The Cabinet Edition,, small 8vo, doth, red 
^ges, price is, 6d, The Miniature Edition, 32mo. doth, red edges, price u. 
%* All the above Editions may be had in' various extra bindings. 
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KENT (C.) — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 

ObLATA. De SUMMI PONTIFiaS LEONJS XIII. ASSUMPTIOZYE Epigramma. 
In QuinquaginU Lingnis. Fcp. 4to. doth, price 15/. 

KETTLE WELL {Rev. ^.)— Thomas k Kempis and the Brothers 

OF Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy Svo. doth, 30^. 

KIDD (Joseph) M,D, — ^The Laws of Therapeutics \ or, the Science 

and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

KINGSFORD {Anna) M.D.—The Perfect Way in Diet. A Treatise 

advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of Race. Small ciown 
8vo. cloth, price 2j. 



KINGSLEY {Charles) M.A. — ^Letters and Memories of his Life. 

Edited by his Wipe. With Two Steel Engraved PortniiU and Vignettes. 
Thirteenth Cabinet Edition, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, price izr. 
^^ Also a new and condensed edition in i vol. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price dr. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6</. 

Trl^ Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and Sailors' 

libraries. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. price ar. 6</. 
KNOX {Alexander A.) — ^The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 

Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. doth, price dr. 

LANDON {Joseph) — School Management ; including a General View 

of the Work of Education, Oiganisation, and Discipline. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6x. 

LAURIE {S. S.) — ^The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 

Papers. Crown 8vo. doth, price 7f. 6d, 

LEE {Rev. R G.) D.CL. — ^The Other World; or, Glimpses of the 

SupematuraL a vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. price i$s. 

Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 

Small crown 8va cloth, price ^t, 6^. 

LEWIS {Edward Dillon) — ^A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo. doth, price au. 

LILLIE {Arthur) M.R.A.S. — The Popular Life of Buddha. Contain- 
ing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 

LINDSA Y { W. Lauder) M.D., E.R.S.E., 6-^.— Mind in the Lower 
Animals in Health and Disease, a vols. Demy 8vo. doth, price sax. 
Vol. I.— Mind in Health. VoL II.— Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD { Walter) — The Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 

Redemption. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5/. 

LONSDALE {Margaret)— %vstia^ Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 

Twenty-'fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price ar. 6</. 

LOWDER {Charles)— K Biography. By the Author of 'St Teresa.' 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. With Portrait. Cloth, 
price 3/. (td, 

LYTTON {Edward Bulwer^ Lord)— Life^ Letters, and Literary 
Remains. By his Son the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, lUostiatioos, 
and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. cloth. [Vols. 1, and II. just ready. 
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MACHIAVELLI (Niccclb) — Discourse on the First Decade of 
Titus Livius. Translated from the Italian by Ninian Hill Thomson, M. A. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, price I2s. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small crown 

8vo. printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled boards, 6^. 

MACKENZIE (A/exander)^llaw India is Governer Being an 

Account of England's work in India. Small crown 8vo. doth, zs, 

MACNAUGHT (Rev. JohfC^^fsxiK Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 

Supper, its Primitive Institution^ Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. 
Demy 8vo. price 14/. 

MACWALTER {Rev, G. 5.)— Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati 

(Founder of the Institute of Charity). 2 vols. Demv 8vo. cloth. 

[Vol. I. now ready, price its, 

MAGNUS (Mrs.y^ABovT the Jews since Bible Times. From the 

Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8ro. cloth, price 6s. 

MAIR (R, S.) M.D., F.R.C.S.E. — ^The Medical Guide for Anglo- 

Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relatiag 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. With a Supplement on the 
Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 
price y, 6tf. 

MALDEN (Henry E/fioty^YiEixifA, 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 12, 1683, by 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s, 6J, 

Many Voices. — A Volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 

Christendom, from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With Biographical 
Sketches. Crown 8vo. doth extra, red edges, price 6^. 

MARKHAM (CapL Albert HasHngs) R.N— Tkz Great Frozen Sea : 

a Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the AUrt during the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-6. With Six Full-page Illustrations, Two Maps, and Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the Ishjom to 

Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8va cloth, price i6j. 

Marriage and Maternity; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 

crown 8vo. cloth, price 4/. dd. 

MARTINEAU (Gertrudey-^jjTUx:^ Lessons on Morals. Small 

crown 8vo. cloth, price ^* 6d, 

MA UDSLE Y (H.) i/IZ?.— Body and Will. Being an Essay Concern- 
ing Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiol(^ca], and Pathological Aspects. 8vo. 
cloth, price I2J. 

McGRATH (Terend) — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price ax. 

MEREDITH (M. A.) — Thbotokos, the Example for Woman. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnis Wood. Revised by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Den ISDN. 32mo. limp doth, is, 6d, 
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MILLER (Edward)— Tbz History and Doctrines or Irvikgism; 

or, the so-cftUed Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large post 8to. 
price 2$s. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8va 

cloth, price p. 6d, 

MINCHIN{J. G!) — ^Bulgaria since the War : Notes of a Tour in the 

Autumn of 1879. Smidl crown 8vo. doth, price 31. 6^. 

MITFORD (ArfrwwV— Through the Zulu Country. Its Battlefields 

and iu People. With five IttttitratkMis. Demjr 8vo. cloth, price 14^. 
M IV ART {St George) — ^Nature and Thought. An Introduction to a 

Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo. cloth, price lOf. 6d, 

MOCKLER {E.y-A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 

spoken in Makfan (Ancient Gedroaa), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 
characten. Fcp. 8to» price 5^ . 

MOLESWORTH ( W. Mtssau)—lli^rtORy of the Church of Eng- 
land FROM i66a Large crown 8va cloth, price ys. 6d. 

MORELL (/ R^ — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 

Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important French 
Works, approved by Uie Univerrity of Paris and the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Fcp. 8vo. price 2/. 6^. 

MORSE {E. S.) i%.Z>.— First Book of Zoology. WiA numenms 

Illustrations. Mew and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. price 2x. 6d. 
MURPHY (/ a:)— The Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy Considered 

in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and in the Benefits which for 
over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred on Mankind. Demy Svo. doth, x8t. 

NELSON (J. H.) M,A, — A Prospectus of the Scientific Study of 

THE HindO Law. Demy Svo. doth, price 9/. 

NEWMAN {J, H.) J9.J9.— Characteristics from the Writings of. 

Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the Author's 
personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait Crown Svo. price 6s. 
*«* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for fnuning, can be had, price 
zr. 6d, 

NEWMAN {Francis Wi/Uam)— Essays on Diet. Small crown Svo. 

cloth limp, price 2j. 

New Werther. By Loki. Small crown Svo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
NICHOLSON {Edward Byron) — ^The Gospel according to the 

HSBRKWS. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a Critical Aiudysts of 
the Extenial and Internal Evidence relating to it. Demy Svo. cloth, price gs, 6^. 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew. 

Demy Svo. cloth, price 12s, 

NICOLS {Arthur) F.G.Sy /".-^.C 5.— Chapters from the Physical 

History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and Palaeontology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, price 5/. 

NOPS (Marianne) — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing the 

First Two Books of the Elements. Crown Svo. doth, price 2s. 6<L 

Notes ON St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of the 

Authorised Version or the Original Greek. Demy Svo. cloth, price 2/. 6d, 
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NucES : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public ScuoofL Latin Primer. 

Mew Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo. each ix» 
*^* The Three Farts can also be had bound together in cloth, price 3J. 

OATES {Frank) RR.G.S, — Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls. 

A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. Edited by C. G. 
Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustrations and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo^ cloth, 
price sii. 

OGLE {W.) M.D.f F.R.C,P. — ^Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 

Translated, with Introduction and Motes. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

OKEN {Lorent) Life of, — By Alexander Ecker. "Wth Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken's Correqiondence. and Portrait of the Professor. 
From the German by Alfred Tulk. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6#. 

OMEARA IKath/em) — Frp>bric Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 

his Lite and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 7/. 6d. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small crown 

8vo. doth, ,price ^x* 

OSBORNE {Rev. W. -^.)— The Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. Crown 8vo. 
doth, price $/. 

OJTLE Y {Henry BUk^rsiethy-HWL Great Dilemma : Christ His own 
Witness or Hb own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
doth, price 31. 6d. 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, Marlborough, Thr Charterhouse. Crown 8vo. doth, price 6x. 

OWEN{F. AT) — ^JoHN Keats : a Study. Crown 8vo. doth, price 6x. 

OWEN {Rev, Robert) B.D. — Sanctorale Catholicum; or. Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and HbtoricaL Demy 8vo. doth, 
price i&r. 

OXENHAM {Rev, F. Nuicombe)—^nKT is the Truth as to Ever- 

lasting Punishment? Part 11. Being an Historical Enqaixy into the 
Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Comidis. Crown 8va cloth, 
2s, 6d, 

OXONIENSIS—RoiiAJiiSMf Frotsstantism, Anglicanism. Being a 

Layman's View of some Questions of the Day. Together with Remarks on 
Dr. Littledale's ' Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome.' Small 
crown 8vo. doth, y, 6d, 

PALMER {the late Wiiliam) — Notes of a Visit to Russia in 1840-41. 
Selected and arranged byJOHNH. Cardinal Newman. With Portrait Crown 
8vo. doth, 8r. 6d. 

Parchment Library. Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parch- 
ment antique, '6x. ; vellum, 7/. ^ each Tolume. 

Enolish Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison, 

With Portrait after Vertuc. 

Poems by Alfred Tennyson, a vols. With Miniature Frontispieces 
by W. B. Richmond. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saintsbury. 

With miniature Frontispiece, designed and etched by H. G. Glindoni. 
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Parchment Library— continued 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 

and an etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil-sketch by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an Intro- 

tion, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With etched Portrait of the Rev. J. Keble, 
after the Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspers's Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 

DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott 

Q. HoRATi Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 

Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema. 
Etched by Leopold I^owenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 

Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 

Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

Engush Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R. A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas X Kempis. A revised 

Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a Design by W. B. 
Richmond. 

Tennyson's The Princess : a Medley. With a Miniature Frontis- 
piece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Brovme. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to Lady 

Shelley. With Pre&ce by Richard Garnet and a Miniature Frontisiuece. 

Tennyson's ' In Memorlam.' With a Miniature Portrait vcLeau-forte 

by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 
*ii* The above Volumes may also be had in a variety of leather bindings. 

PARSLOE (Joseph) — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 

Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, &c, and a 
Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo. price 6r. 

PAUL (C. Kegan) — Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand-made 

paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6</. 

PA UL {Alexander) — Short Parliaments. A History of the National 

Demand for Frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price jr. 6</. 

PEARSON (Rev, 6:)— Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 

and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 51. 

PENRICE (Maj, J.) B.A. — A Dictionary and Glossary of the 

KO'RAN. With Copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the 
Text 4to. price au. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar) — ^The Races of Man and their Geographical 

Distribution. Large crown 8vo. price 9x. 

PETERS (E ^)— The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8va cloth, price 6s. 
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PHIPSON(E.) — ^The Aximal Lore of Shakspeare's Time. Including 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish, and Insects. X^arge post 8vo. cloth, price 9J. 

PIDGEON (Z>.) — An Engineer's Houdav ; or, Notes of a Round 

Trip from Long. 0^ to 0^. New and Cheaper Edition. large crown 8vo. doth, 
price 7j. bd, 

PRICE {Prof. Bonamy) — Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo. Price 6j. 
Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Substance 

of Lectures delivered before the Uniyersity of Oxford, * New and Cheaper 
Edition. Large post 8vo. price 51. 

Pulpit Commentary (The). Old Testament Series. Edited by the Rev. 

J. S. ExELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spbnce. 

Genesis. By Rev. T. Whitelaw, M. A. With Homilies by the Very 
Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Roberts, M.A. ; an Introduction to the Study 
of the Old Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cotterill, D.D., 
and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Seventh Edition. One voL price 15J. 

Exodus. By the Rev. George Rawlinson. With Homilies by 

Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. Urquhart, 
and Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Third Edition. Two vols, price i8x. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebenda^ Meyrick, M.A. With Intro- 

• ductions by Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, and Homilies by 
Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth 
Edition. Price 151. 

Numbers. By the Rev R. Winterbotham, LLB. With Homilies by 

the Rev. Professor W, BiNf^iB, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, M-A., Rev. D. 
Young, Rev. J. Waite ; and an Introduction by the Rev. Thomas White- 
law, M.A. Fourth Edition. Price 15/. 

Deuteronomy. By Rev. W. K Alexander, D.D. With Homilies 

by Rev. D. Davies, M.A., Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. OrR, B.D., 
and Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A. Third Edition. Price 15J. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. S. R. 
Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. Dk PressensA, D.D., 
Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adenry, M.A.; and an Introduction by 
the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Fifth Edition. Price lax. 6(/. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells and Rev. J. 

Morrison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. Professor J. Thomson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. Price lOf. 6</. 

I Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smiih, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and Rev. B. Dale. 
Sixth Edition. Price 15/. 

I Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 

by the Rev. E De Prsssbns£, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. A. 
Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. J. Urquhart. 
Fourth Edition. Price 15/. 

B 
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Pulpit Commentary (The). Old Testament Series— continuecL 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and* Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Rev. J. A. Macdo'nald, 
Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. Claricson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, 
Rev. W. DiNWiDDiB, LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, 
B.A., Rev. Prol P. C. Barker, LL.B.» M.A., and Rev. J. S. Ezell. Sixth 
Edition. One vol. price I2s, 6tf, 

Jeremiah. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. With Homilies by 
the Rev. F. W. Adenev, M.A., Rev. A. F. MuiR, M.A., Rev. S. Conway, 
B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., and Rev. D. Young, B.A. Vol. I. Price 151. 

Pulpit Commentary (The). New Testanfent Series. Edited by the 

Rev. J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

St. Mark. By the Very Rev. £. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of 
Lichfield. With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. 
A. MuiR, M.A., and Rev. R. Green. Tldrd Edition. 2 Vols. 21/. 

PUSEY {Dr.) — Sermons for the Church's Seasons from Advent 

to Trinity. Selected from the published Sermons of the late Edward 
BouvsRiB Pussy, D.D. Crown 8va doth, price sr. 

QUILTER {Bimyy-THE Academy, 1872-1882. 

RADCLIFFE (Frank R. y.)— The New Pouticus. Small crown Z\o, 

Cloth, price 3/. td. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8yo. cloth, price ix. 6^. 
RENDELL {/, M.) — Concise Handbook of the Island of Madeira. 

With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcp. 8vo. doth, u. ^(L 

REYNOLDS {Rev. / ^K)— The Supernatural in Nature. A 

Verification by Free Use of Sdence. Third Edition, revised and enlai^ged. 
Demy 8va doth, price 14^. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlaxged EditioiL Crown 

8va doth, price 6f. 
RIBOT{Prof. TJi) — Heredity: a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 

its Laws, its Causes^ and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo. price 9X. 

ROBERTSON {The laU Rev, F. W,) Af.A.-^Un and Letters of. 

Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A. 

I. Two vols., nniibrm with the Sermons. WiHh Sted Portrait. Oown 
8va price 7/. 6d, 

II. lAlnary Edition, in demy 8vo. with Portrait. Price X2x. 

IIL A Popular Edition, in x vol. Crown 8vo. price 6r. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo. price 3X. 6d. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Cheltenham, 

Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, 
price y, 6d, 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
p:6d. 
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ROBEJRTSON'-<OTi\ixkVLe&. 

ExposrrojRY Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthl/ins. 

A New Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 5/. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literaiy Remams. A New 

Edition. Crown Sto. price 5j. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's ' In Memoriam.' (Dedicated by 

Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. 8vo. price 2/. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the German 

of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d, 

The above Works can also be had bound in half-morocco. 

\* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2s, dd* 

RosMiNi Serbati (Life op). By G. Sir art MacWalter. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Vol. I. now readj, price 121. 

Rosmini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian Edition 

of the Nuovo Saggio. S$tW origint dtUi idee 3 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

[Vols. I. and 11. now ready, price t6tf. each. 

Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of the 

Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes, by Thomas Davidson. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, i6r. 

RULE {Martin) Af.A.-^Tm Life and Times op St. Anselm, Arch- 
bishop OF Canterbury and Primate of the Britains. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 3aj. 

SALVATOR (Archduke Zudwigy-Lt.VK0SXAf the Capital of Cyprus. 

Crown 4to. doth, price lOf. 6d, 

SAMUEL {Sydney M,) — ^Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 8vo. 

doth, price p. 6d, 

SAYCE {Rev. Archibald Henry) — Introduction to the Science of 
Language, a vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 251. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 

Incompatible ? Demy 8vo. cloth, price lo; . 6d. 

SCOONES ( W. jBapfisfe}—¥ovR Centuries of English Letters : 

A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

SHILLITO {Rev. Joseph) — ^Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, and 
Privileges. A Book for Yonng Women. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price jf. 6^/. 

SHIPLEY {Rev. Orby) M,A. — Principles of the Faith in Relation 

to Sin. Topics for Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses 
delivered during a Retreat of Three Days to Persons living in the World. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price I2J. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. Johannis 

Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans Tharau, firom the 
German 'Memorials of Amalie von Lasaulx;' Cheap Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. doth, price 4/. dd, 

SMITH {Edward) M.D.^ LL.B,y ^K^.^.— Tubercular Consumption 
IN ITS Early and Remediable Stages. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 6f. 

Ba 
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SPEDDING (Jdmcs)^REyiEws and Discussions, Literary, Political, 
AND Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 8vo. doth, price 12/. 6d* 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. With a 

Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. doth, price i&. 

STAFFER (Faul) — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity : Greek and 

Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare*s Plays. Translated by Emily J. 
Carey. Large post 8va doth, price I2s, 

STEVENSON (Rof. W. /?!)— Hymns for the Church and Home. 

Sdected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 
The most complete Hymn Book published. 

The H3rmn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public Worsliip.— 
II. For Family and Private Worship.— III. For Children. 
\* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from 8^. to 6r. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application to the PubUaheis. 

STEVENSON (Robert Louis) — ^Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

Stray Papers on Education and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 

Small crown 8vo. doth, price 3^. 6^ 

STRECKER' WISLICENUS—O^gksic Chemistry. Translated and 

Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HoDGKiMSON, Ph.D., and A J. 
Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy 8vo. doth, price 2ij. 

SULLY (James) M,A. — Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second 

Edition. Demy 8vo. price 14/. 

^WEDENBORG {Eman.)'-DE, Cultu et Amore Dei, ubi Agftur de 
Tblluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tum de Primogeniti seu Adami 
Nativitate, Infantia, et Amore. Crown 8vo. doth, price 6f. 

SYME (David) — Representative Government in England : its 

Faults and Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. doth, dr. 

TAYLOR (R€v. /saac)--THE Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 

and Devdopment of Letters. With numerous Tables and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. doth, price 36^. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, 
Rev. J. S. Exell, Rev. Charles Neil, and Rev. Jacob Stephensok. 
6 vols. Super-royal 8vo. doth. [Vol. I. now ready, price i6t. 

THOM {John Hamiliori) — Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 7/. dd, 

THOMSON {J. Turnhi/fj— Social Problems ; or, an Inquiry into 
the Laws of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. doth, price lox. 6d. 

TIDMAN {Paul i^)— Gold and Silver Money. Part I.— A Plain 

Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
doth, IX. 

TIFFLE {Rev. S, ^.)— Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 

and Sermons. Crown 8vo. doth*, 6s, 

TODHUNTER { Dr, /)— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

price 7x. 

TREMENHEERE {H, Seymour) C.B.^A. Manual of the Prin- 
ciples OF Government as set forth by the Authorities op Ancient 
AND Modern Times. New and enlaiged Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, 5/. 
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TUKE {Daniel Back) M.D. — Chapters in the History of the In- 
sane IN THE British Isles. With Four Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
clothy lis, 

TWINING {Louisa) — ^Workhouse Visiting and Management during 

Twenty-five Years, Small crown 8va cloth, price $/. 6d, 

TYLER {/,) — ^The Mystery of Being; or. What Do We Know? 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^. 6^. 

UPTON {Major R. D.) — Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 

Large post 8to. cloth, price los, 6d, 

VAUGHAN {H. Halford) — New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedi es. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 25/. 

VIATOR {Vacuus) — Flying South. Recollections of France and its 

Littoral. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price ^r. (id* 

VILLARI (Pfvfessory-~lf iccoLb Machiavellt and his Times. Trans- 
lated oy Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large crown 8vo. price 48^. 

VILLIERS {The Right Hon. C, -P.)— Free Trade Speeches of. With 

Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden Club. 2 vols. With 
Portrait. Deray 8vo. cloth, price 25^. 

VOGT {UeuL-Col Hermann) — ^The Egyptian War of 1882. A Trans- 
lation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

VOLCKXSOM {£. W. V) — Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. 

VYNER {Lady Mary) — Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 

Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 
hood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Squaie crown 8vo. 
extra, price 5^. 

WALDSTEIN {Charles) Ph,D.—THK Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s, 

WALLER {Rev, C B.) — The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light of 

the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of AU Things. Demy 
8vo. price I2s, 

WALPOLE {Chas. George) — History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps and Appen- 
dices. Crown 8vo. cloth, I or. 6d, 

WALSHE { Walter Hayle) M,D, — Dramatic Singing Physiologically 
Estimated. Crown 8vo. cloth, price y, 6d, 

WEDMORE {Fredericky—TKE Masters of Genre Painting. With 

Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price ^s, 6d, 

WHEWELL {William) D.D, — His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait from a 
Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21^. 

WHITNE Y{Prof, William Dwight) — Essentials of English Grammar, 

for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo. price 3x. td. 
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WILLIAMS {Rawlctnd) IXD. — PsAtMS, Litanies, Counsels, and 

Collects foil Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New and Popular 
Editioiu Crown 8vo. price 3^. (td. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the late 

Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 9vo. cloth, price 
Zs.dd, 

WILLIS (R) M.I>,—WiLUAM Harvey. A History of the Discovery 

of the Circulation of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithome. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14s, 

WILSOJV {Sir Erasmus) — Egypt of the Past. With Chromo-lithogiaph 
and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price izr. 

The Recent Archaic Discovery of Ancient Egyptian Mummies 

AT Thebes. A Lecture. Crown Svo. cloth, price i/. 6d, 

WILSON {Lieut, 'CoL C. T'.)— The Duke of Berwick, Marshal of 
France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15X. 

WOLTMANN {Dr. Alfred), and WOERMANN {Dr. Karl)— 
History of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. Medium Svo. 
cloth, price 2&f. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price y^. 

Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 

each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo. doth, price lOf. 6d. 

WREN {Sir Christopher)— His Family and his Times. With Original 
Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto unpublished. By Lucy 
Phillimore. Demy 8vo. With Portrait Price 14J. 

YOUMANS {EUzaA,) — First Book of Botany, Designed to cultivate 

the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price %s. 6d, 

YOUMANS {Edward L,) M.D, — A Class Book of Chemistry, on the 

Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 5x, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 



I. Forms of Water : a Familiar Expo- 

sition of the Origin and Phenomena of 
GlacletB. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5/. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoog^ 
on the Application of the Principles 
of 'Natural (Selection' and * Inheri- 
tance' to Political Society. By Walter 
Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 41. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL. B. , F. R. S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With Four Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 41. 

V. The StudV of Sociology. By Her- 

bert Spencer. Eleventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price $s. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. 
By BaJfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

VII. Anibcal Locomotion ; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8va price $/• 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
FourUi Edition. Crown 8to. price $s, 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor 
J. P. Cooke. With 31 Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor 

Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5/. 

XL Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
Bv Professor E. T- Maxey. With 117 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5/. 

XIL The Doctrine of Descent and 
Darwinism. By Professor Oscar 
Schmidt With a6 Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 



XII I. The History of the Conflict 
between Religion and Science, 
By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price ST. 

XrV. Fungi: their Nature, Influences, 
Uses, &C. By M. C. Cooke, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A, F.L.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light 
AND Photography. By Dr. Her- 
mann VogeL Translation thoroughly 
revised. With 100 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage. By Professor William Dwight 
Whitn^. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. pnce y, 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5^. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
Bv Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 
Illustrations and a Table of Spectm 
in Chromo-lithography. Third Edit. 
Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Mess- 
mates. By Monsieur Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustiations. Third Edition. 
Crown ovo. price 51. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schikzenberger. With 28 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price fr. 

XXI. Ths Fiys Senses of Man. By 
Professor Bernstein. With 91 Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5/. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. By Professor 
Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Thitd Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5x. 

XXIIL Studies in SpECTRxm Analt- 
S|S. By T. Norman Lockyer, F. R. S. 
With six Photognphic Illustrations of 
Spectra, and numerous Engravings on 
Wood. Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 
Price 6f . 6tL 
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XXIV. A History op the Growth of 
THE Steam Engine. By Professor 
R. H. Thurston. With numeroos 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6x. 6^. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 51. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Prof. 
A. De Quatrefages. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 51. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With 
Applications to Art and Industry. By 
Ogden N. Rood. With 130 originid 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5J. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 83 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8ya cloth, price 5^. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of 

Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price S/. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. 
Wurtz. Translated by G. Clemin- 
shaw,F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown 
870. doth, price 5j. 

XXXI. The Natural CoNomoNS of 
Existence as they affect Animal 
Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps 
and 106 Woodcuts. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 5^. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. J. 
Rosenthal. Third Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5j. 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the 
Prindples of Monocular and Binocular 
Vision. By Joseph LeConte, LL.D. 
Second Edition. With 132 Illustra- 
tions. Cifown 8va doth, price 5/. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological 
Stud^. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

XXXV. Volcanoes: what they are 
and what they teach. By 
Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 
92 Illustrations on Wood. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 51. 



XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Com- 
parative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
£. Morsdli. Second Edition. With 
Diagrams. Crown 8yo. doth, price 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Func- 
tions. By J. Luys. Second Edition. 
With Illustrations. Crown Sva doth, 
price 5j. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an 
Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo. doth, price 5^. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps : a Record 
of Observations on the Habits of the 
Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 Chromo- 
lithographic Illustrations. Sixth Edit. 
Crown 8to. doth, price 5/. 

XLL Animal Intelligence. By G. J. 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of 
Modern Physics. By J. B. Stalla 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, 
price 5<r. 

XLIII. Diseases of Memory : an Essay 
in the Positive Pyschology. By Prof. 
Th. Ribot. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5x. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. 
Joly. Third Edition. Crown 8va 
doth, price 5^. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. Second Edit. 
Crown. 8vo. cloth, price 51. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. 
By Robert H. Scott. Second Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5x. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and 
their Application in the For- 
mation of Articulate Sounds. 
By Georg Hermann von Meyer. 
With 47 Woodcuts. Crown 8va doth, 
price 5/. 

XLVIII. Fallacies: a View of Log^ 
from the Practical Side. By Alfred 
Sidgwick. Crown 8yo. dbCh. 
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MILITARY ^VORKS. 



BARRINGTON{Capty, 7:)— England 
ON THB Defensive ; or, the Problem 
of Invasion Critically Examined. 
Large crown 8vo. with Map, doth, 
price ^s. 6d, 

BRACKENBURY {Col, C, B.) R.A,, 
C A— Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers: 

I. Military Sketching and Re- 
connaissance. By Colonel F. J. 
Hutchison and Major H. G. Mac- 
Gregor. Fourth Edition. With 15 
Plates. Small 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

II. The Elements of Modern 
Tactics Practically applied to 
English Formations. By Lieut.- 
Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edit. 
With 25 Plates and Maps. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 9^. 

III. Field Artillery : its Equip- 
ment, Organisation, and Tactics. Bv 
Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 
12 Plates. Second Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 6j. 

IV. The Elements of Military 
Administration. First Part: Per- 
manent System of Administration. 
By Major J. W. Buxton. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 7/. 6d, 

V. Military Law : its Procedure and 
Practice. Bv Major Sisson C. Pratt, 
R.A. Small crown 8vo. 

BROOKE {Major a ^.)— A System of 
Field Training. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth limp, price 2s, 

CLERY (C.) Litut,'Col-'VinikO% Tac- 
tics. With 26 Maps and Plana. 
Sixth and cheaper Edition, revised. 
Crown 8va doth, price 91. 



COLVILLE {LieuU-Col, C. /l)— Mili- 
tary Tribunals. Sewed, price 

2J. 6(/. 

HARRISON {Liiut,-CoL R.) — The 
Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Third Edition. 
Oblong 32mo. roan, with pencil, price 
31. 6d. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organi- 
sation, &c. By a Cavalry Officer. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 1 21. 

PARR{Ca/t. H. Hailam) C.Af.G.^THE, 
Dress, Horses, and Equipment of 
Infantry and Staff Officers. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price is, 

SCffAlV{CoL H.)^Tke, Defence and 
Attack of Positions and Locali- 
ties. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 

SHADWELL {Maj-Gen.) C.A— Moun- 
tain Warfare. Illustrated by the 
Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. 
Being a Translation of the Swiss 
Narrative compiled from the Works of 
the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General 
H. Dufour on the Campaign of the 
Valtelline m 1635. With Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 
Demy 8vo. price its. 

STUBBS {LUut,'Col. F, W^)— The 
Regiment of Bengal Artillery : 
the History of its Organisation, Equip- 
ment, and War Services. Compiled 
from Published Works, Official Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 321. 



ADAM OF ST. VICrOR^Tm LiTVR- 
GicAL Poetry of Adam of St. 
Victor. From the text of Gautier. 
With Translations into English in the 
Original Metres, and Short Explana- 
tory Notes. By Digby S. Wrangham, 
M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, price 21s, 



AUCHMUTY{A, C.)— Poems OF Eng- 
lish Heroism : From Brunanburgh 
to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price ix. (td, 

i4K/^— The Odyssey OF Homer. Done 
into English Verse by. Fcp. 4to. 
cloth, price 151. 
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BANKS {Mrs. G. Z.)— RiPPtES AT^D 
Breakers : Poems. Square 8vo. 
doth, price Ss, 

BA/^NES (Wmiam)—VoYMs OF Rural 
Life, in the Dorset Dialect. 
New Edition, complete in one vol. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price &. 6d, 

BAYNES {Rof. Canon //. A'.)~HoME 
Songs for Quiet Hours. Fourth 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8va 
cloth, price 2x. &/. 

*^^* This iiiay also be had handsomely 
bound in morocco with gilt edges. 

BENNETT (C /:)— Life Thoughts. 
A New Volume of Poems. With 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. 
• cloth. 

BEVINGTON (Z. .y.l-^KEV Notes. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, price ^r. 

BILLSON {a 7.)— The Acharnians 
OF Aristophanes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price jx. &/. 

BOWEN {H. C.) Jlf.^.— Simple Eng- 
lish Poems. English Literature for 
Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts 
I. II. and III. price 6^. each, 
and Part IV. price ix. 

BRYANT {PY. C.)-« Poems. Red-line 
Edition. With 24 Illustrations and 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
doth extra, price Js, (hL 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8yo. price 5/. 6d, 

BYRNNE {E. /iiif;^— Milicbnt : a 
Poem. Small crown 8vo. doth, 
price dr. 

Calderon's Dramas: the Wonder- 
working Magician — Life is a Dream 
—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Trans- 
lated by Denis Florence MaoCarthy, 
Post 8vo. price lor. 

Castilian Brothers (7'^/)— Chatbau- 

♦BRIANT, WALDEMAR, THREE TRAGE- 
DIES, AND The Rose of Sicily. A 
Drama. By the Author of • Ginevra,' 
&C. Crown 8vo. doth, price 6s, 

Chronicles of Christopher Colum- 
bus : a Poem in Twelve Cantos. By 
M. D. C Crown 8to. doth, price , 
7J. 6d. 



CLARKE (Mary (7<wd^)— Hone^ from 
the Weed. Verses. Crown Svo. 
doth, 7/. 

COLOMB {Colonel) — Tut. Cardinal 
Archbishop: a Spanish Legend 
In 29 Cancions. SmaQ crown Svo. 
cloth, price 5j. 

CONWAY {ffugh)^X Life's Idylls. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, price 3/. 6</. 

COPP£e {Eranfois)^VExiLtx. Done 
into English Verse, with the sanction 
of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 
Svo. vellum, price 5x. 

COXHEAD (Ethel)— ^iKDS and Babies. 
Imp. i6mo. With 33 Illnstrations. 
Cloth gilt, 2s, 6J, 

David Ritzio, Bothwell, and the 
Witch Lady. Three Tiageoies. By 
the Author of * Oinevra,* &c. Crown 
8vo. doth, dr. 

Z>A VfE (G. S.) il/:Z7.— TheGaaden of 
Fragrance. Being a complete 
Translation of the B6stan of Sadi, 
from the original Persian into English 
Verse. Crown 8vo. cloth, js, 6d, 

DA VIES ( T ^or/)— Catullus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 6x. 

PE VERB (Aubr^)—TBS. Foray of 
Queen Meave, and other Legends of 
Irdand's Heroic Age. Small crown 
8vo, doth, 5j, 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, price 6f. 

DtLLON (ilfMfscr)— River SoHgs and 
other Poems. With 13 Autotype 
Illustrations from designs by Jdargery 
May. Fcp. 4to. doth eztxa, gilt 
leaves, lOf. 6d, 

DOBELL (Mrs, Iforace)—l£,tWKLStQi»:t, 
Sveline, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. doth, dr. 

DOBSON (Atistiny—OLDWoKLD Idylls, 
and other Poems. i8mo. doth, extra 
gilt. 

DOMET (Alfft^^VifMKtLt AND Am- 

ORtA : a Dceam of Two lives. New 
Edition revised. 2 vob. Crown 8vo. 
doth, price I2f« 
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DOROTHT: a Country Story in Elegiac 
Verse. With Preface. Demy 8vo. 
cIoUi, price $s. 

DOWDEN {Edward) ZL.D.—SnAis.' 
spkre's Sonnets. "With Introduc- 
tion. Large post 8to. cloth, price 
7J. 6d. 

DOWNTON (Reo, H,) ^.^.— Hymns 
AND Verses. Original and Trans- 
lated. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 

DUTT [Toru)—K Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo. doth, lOf. dd, 

EDMONDS {E, W,) — Hesperas. 
Rhythm and Rhyme. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 4J. 

ELDRYTH (^aW)— Margaret, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8to. cloth, 
price 3^. dd, 

ELLIOT {Lady CAarioitt)'-^EX>vsA, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
6s, 

ELLIOTT {ESettixef), The Com Law 
Rhymer — Poems. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 

'' Antigua. 2 vols, crown 8vo. price i8f. 

English Odes. Selected, with a Critical 
Introduction by Edmund W. Gosse, 
and a miniature Frontispiece by 
Hamo Thomycroft, A.R.A. Elzevir 
8vo. limp parchment antique, price 
dr. ; vellum, 7/. 6d, 

EVANS {Anne)—VoBMS AND Music. 
With Memorial Preface by Ann 
Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 
8vo. cloth, price 7/. 

GOSSE {Edmund fT.)— New Poems. 
Crowa 8vo. doth, price 7x. 6d» 

GRAHAM { WUliam) — Two Fancies, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5J. 

GRINDROD {Charles) ^ThkYS from 
Engush History. Crown 8vo. 
doth, price 7/. 6d, 

GURNEY(Riu, Alfireds—Tvn. Vision of 
the Eucharist, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 51, 

MELLON {H, C7.)— Daphnis: a Pastoral 
^Qf^Tsu. $in«U crown Sva.clotb, price 
31. 6d. 



Herman Waldgrave : a Life's Drama. 
By the Author of *Ginevra,* &c. 
Crown £vo. cloth, dr. 

mCKEY {E. ir.)^A Sculptor, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5^. 

INGHAM {Sarson C, 7.)— CiEDMON's 
Vision, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8yo. doth, 5^. 

JENKINS {Rev. Caum) — Alfohsd 
Petrucci, Cardinal and Conspirator : 
an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, price 31. 6d, 

ICING (Edward)— "E.cw>ts FROM the 
Orient. With Miscellaneous Poems. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, price p, 6d, 

KING {Mrs, Hamilton)— The DiscxvLES, 
Fifth Edition, with Portrait and Notes. 
Crown 8vo. price $s, 

A Book of Dreams. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5j. 

LANG (/<.)— XXXII Ballades in Blue 
China. Elzevir 8vo. parchment, 
price $s, 

LA WSON {Right Hon. Mr, Justice)— 
Hymni Usitati Latine Redditi, 
with other Verses. Small 8vo. parch- 
ment, price 5/. 

LEIGH {Arran and /jr/a) — Bellero- 
FHdN. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5j. 

LEIGHTON (Roderi)—KECOKDS AND 
OTHER Poems. With Portrait. Small 
crown 8vo. doth, price js, dd* 

Lessing's Nathan the Wise. Trans- 
lated by Eustace K. Corbett. Crown 
8vo. doth. 6s, 

Living English Poets, mdccclxxxii. 
With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. 
printed on hand-made paper. Parch- 
ment, I2X. ; vdlum, 15^. 

LOCKER (/:)— London Lyrics. A 
Cheap Edition, price 2S, 6d. 

Xx)VE IN Idleness. A Volume of Poems. 
With an etchmg by W. B. Scott. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, price 5/. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With 
Fh>iitispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo« doth, price ft. 
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LOWNDES (JKif 17) — Poems and 
Translations. Crown 8vo. cl6th, dr. 

LUMSDEN {Ueut.'Ccl. If. W.y-^zo- 
WULF: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. 
Second and revised Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price $s. 

Lyre and Star. Poems by the Author 
of 'Ginerra,* &c. Crown 8vo. doth, 
price 5^. 

MACLEAN {CharUs DonaUy-^lATiif 
AND Greek Verse Translations. 
Small crown 8yo. cloth, zr. 

MAGNUSSON {EirOr) M.A., and 
PALMER {E, ff.) ilf.^.— JOHAN 
LuDViG Runebbrg*sLyrical Songs, 
Idylls, and Epigrams. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 5j. 

MDC. Chronicles of Christopher Co* 
lumbus. A Poem in Twelve Cantos. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 7j. 6r/. 

At EE EDITH {Owen) [Thi Earl of 
Lytton\ Lucile. With 32 Illus- 
trations. i6mo. cloth, price 35. 6c/. ; 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 4J. (id, 

M2DDLET0N {The Za^)— Ballads. 
Square i6mo. cloth, price 35. (id, 

MORICE (Rev, E D.) 3f.^.— The 
Olympian and Pythian Odes of 
Pindar. A New Translation in Eng- 
lish Verse. Crown 8vo. price 7j. (>d, 

MORRIS (Z>wjj) — Poetical Works. 
Vol. I. contains Songs of Two Worlds. 
Vol. II. contains The Epic of Hades. 
Vol. III. contains Gwen and the Ode of 
Life. Newand Cheaper Editions, with 
Portrait, complete in 3 vols. 5^. each. 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Auto- 
type Illustrations after the drawings by 
the late George R. Chapman. 410. 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 2IJ. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation 
Edition. 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
price I Of. 6^. 

Day and Night. A Volume of Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo. 
MORSHEAD {E. D, ^.)— The House 
Atreus. Being the Agamemnon, 
Libation-Bearers, and Furies o( Ms- 
chylus . Translated into English Verse. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price Js, 

The Suppliant Maidens of ^schy- 
Lus. Crown 8vo. doth, price y. 6d, 



//ADEN {Cmstance ^.)— Songs and 
Sonnets of Spring Time. Snull 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

NEWELL {E. 7.)— The Sorrow of 
SiMONA, and Lyrical Verses. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, 31. dd, 

NOAKE {Major R, Compeon)^Tm 
Bivouac ; or. Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. 
Fcp. 8va price 5^. 6d, 

NOEL {The Hon. Roden)—A Little 
Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo. doth, 
3J. 6d, 

NORRIS (Rev, Alfred)— Tke. Inner 
and Outer Life. Poems. Fcp. 
8vo. doth, price 6s. 

Ode of Life (The). By the Author of 
'The Epic of Hades,' &c. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

O'NAGAN {y6hn)-TKE. Song of 
Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

PFEIFFER {Emiiy^—GLAK Alarch : 
his Silence and Song. A Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
6s. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price dr. 

Quarterman*s Grace, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. doth, price 5/. 

Poems. Second Edition. Croiwn 8vo. 
cloth, price 6a 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. 
i6mo. handsomely printed and bound 
in doth, gilt edges, price 4^. 

Under the Aspens : Lyrical and 
Dramatic. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
cloth, price dr. 

RI/CE {Warburtm)'~'Tnz Inferno of 
Dante Alighieri. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 5^. 

Rare Poems of the i6th and 17TH 
Centuries. Edited by W. J. Linton. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 5<r. 

RHOADES I7a»i^/)— The Georgics op 
Virgil. Translated into Eng^i^ 
Verse. Small crown 8vo. doth, 
price 5/. 
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ROBINSON {A. Mary /!)— A Handful 
OF Honeysuckle. Fcp. Svo. doth, 
price 3f . 6d, 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Trans- 
lated from Euripides. With New 
Poems. Small crown Svo. doth, 
price 5^ . 

SAUNDERS (>A«)— Love's Martyr- 
dom : a Play and Poem. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, $s, 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. German 
Text with English Translation on 
opposite page. By Leedham AVhite. 
Crown Svo. cloth, dr. 

SCOTT {George F. j?.)— Theodora, and 
other Poems. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price y» 6d, 

SELKIRK {J. iff.)— Poems. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 7x. 6^. 

SHAW(W. E,) ilf.wtf.— Juvenal, Per- 
sius. Martial, and Catullus : 
an Experiment in Translation. Crown 
Sva doth, 5j« 

SHELLEY (Percy Byssht) — Poems 
Selected from. Dedicated to Lady 
Shdley. With Preface by Richard 
Gamett. Printed onliand-made paper, 
with miniature Frontispiece, Elzevir 
Svo. limp parchment antique, price 6s. ; 
vellum, price 7j. 6^. 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. 
Crown Svo. doth extra, gilt edges, 
price 3^. 6d, 

SLADEN (Douglas B. fT.)— Frithjof 
and Ingebjorg, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, 51. 

Sophocles : The Seven Plays in English 
Verse. Translated by Lewis Camp- 
bell. Crown Svo. cloth, price ^s. 6d, 

TA YLOR (Sir //.)— Works Complete in 
Five Volumes. Crown Svo. cloth, 
price 30J. 

Philip van Artevelde. Fcp. Svo. 
price y. dd, 

.The Virgin Widow, &c. Fcp. Svo. 
price 3^. 6i/. 

The Statesman. Fcp. Svo. price 
3J. (id. 



TENNYSON (^^>wO — Works Com- 
plete : 

The Imperial Library Edition. 
Complete in 7 vols. Demy Svo. price 
lOf. 6d, each; in Roxburgh binding, 
I2X. 6d, each. 

Author's Edition. In 7 vols. Post 
Svo. cloth gilt, 43J. &/. ; or half- 
morocoo, Roxburgh style, price 54X. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each 
with Frontispiece. Fcp. Svo. price 
2x. 6^. each. 

Cabinet Edition, 13 vols. Complete 
in handsome Ornamental Case, 35/. 

The Royal Edition. In i voL With 
26 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 
price 2 1 J. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 
13 vols, neatly bound and endosed 
in box. Cloth, price 2IJ.; French 
morocco or parchment, price 31/. df. 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols, pocket 
size, IS, each, sewed. 

The Crown Edition. Complete in 
I vol. strongly bound in doth, price 
6x. ; doth, extra gilt leaves, price 
7x. 6^. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 
price Sj. 6d» 

*«* Can also be had in a variety of other 

bindings. 

Original Editions :-^ 

Poems. Small Svo. price 6s, 

Maud, and other Poems. Small Svo. 
price 3^ . 6d, 

The Princess. Small Svo, price 31. &/. 

Idylls of the King. Small Svo. 
price 5x. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. 
Small Svo. price dr. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. 
Small Svo. price 4r. 6d, 

Gareth and Lynette. Small Svo. 
price 3J, 
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TE17NYS0N (^^*<q-K»ntixiued. 

Enoch Arden, &c Small 8va price 
3J. (id. 

In MemoriaM. Small 8vo. price 4J. 

Harold: a Drama. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 6r. 

QirsEN Mary: a Drama. New Edi- 
tion. Crown 8to. price dr. 

The Lover's Tale. Fcp, 8vo. cloth. 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 
cloth, price 5i 

Selections from the above Works. 
Super-royal i6mo. price y, 6d, ; dofh 
gilt extra, price 4J. 

Songs from the above Works. 
i6mo. doth, price 2s, 6d, 

Tennyson for the Young and for 
Recitation. Spedally arranged. 
Fcp. 8va II. 6d, 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited 
by Emily Shakespear. 32mo. doth 
limp, 2f. ; doth extra« 31. 

%* A superior Edition, printed in red 
and black, on antique paper, specially 
prepared. Small crown 8vo. cloth, * 
extra gilt leaves, price $s,; and in 
various calf and morocco bindings. 

THORNTON (Z. if.)— The Sow of 
Shelomith. Small ciown 8vo. 
doth, price y, 6d, 

TODHVNTER {Dr. 7.)—'Laukri.la, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. dr. 6d, 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8va 
doth, price y. 6d. 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a 
Drama. Cloth, price ys, 6d, 



TOD«NUT£R-^c<m\mviltA. 

AlcestiS : a Dramatic Poem. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 7^. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, 
Michael Angelo, and Vittoria 
COLONNA. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 7/.61/. 

TURNER {Rev, C. T<ftftfson)'^Somv:TS, 
Lyrics, and Translations. Crown 
8vo. doth, price 4T. 6d, 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. 
With Prefatory Poem by Alfred 
Tennyson ; also some Maiginal 
Notes by S. T. Coleridge, and a 
Critical Essay by James Speoding. 
Fcp. 8vo doth, price p. 6d. 

WALTERS {Sophia Zydia) -- A 
Dreamer's Sketch Book. With 
21 Illustrations by Percival Skelton, 
R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and 

• T. R. Pritchect. Engraved by J. D. 
• Cooper. Fcp» 4to. doth, price 
iis.Sd. 

WEBSTER {Am^ustay—lN A Day: a 
Drama. SnuLll crown 8vo. doth, 
price ai. 6d. 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

W/LR/NSiWiffiam)^SovGSOT Study. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price dr. 

WILLIAMS (7.)— A Story of Three 
Years, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. doth, price y, 6d. 

YOUNGS {Ella Skarpc)—^ hSWi% and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. doth, 
price jir. 6dL 



T?VORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 



BANKS [Mrs, G. Z.)— GoD*s Provi- 
DENCE House. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. doth, price 3; . 6d, 

HARDY {Thomas)'^K Pair of Blue 
Eyes. Author of ' Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.* New Edition. Crown 
8vo. price dr. 



HARD Y { r/^^OTOf)— continued. 
The Return of the Native. New 
Edition. With Fronti^iece. Crown 
8yo. dothi price 6s, 

INGELOW {yean)-^VY the Skslugs. 
A Novel. With Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price ts. 
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MACDONALD ((7.) — Castlb War- 
lock. A NoveL New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author 
engraved on Steel. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 6r. 

Thb MARQtJis OF Lossiu. Fourth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8yo. doth, price 6/ . 

St. George and St. Michael. Third 
* Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, fa, 

PALGRAVE {PK (;^<vy/)— Hermann 
Agha : an Eastern NarratiTe. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 6f. 

SHAW {Flora Z.)— Castle Blair; a 
Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 

STRETTON {Hesha) — Through a 
Needle's Eye. A Stoiy. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 6f. 



TAYLOR (Col.Maihws)C.S.I.,M.R.L A. 

Sbbta. A Novel. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price dr. 

TiPFOO SuLTAUN : a Tale of the Mysore 
War. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price dr. 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. doth, price dr. 



The Confessions of 
Crown 8vo. price dr. 



A Thug. 



Tara: a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo. 
price df. 

Within Sound of the Sea. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. doth, price dr. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of 
Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. By the Editor of < Men who 
have Risen.' With Four Illustrations 
by C Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price ys, 6d* 

COXHEAD {EiJiel)—BiBiDS and Babies. 
With 33 Illustrations. Imp. idmo. 
doth gilt, price 2x. 6^. 

DA VIES (G, Christopher) — ^AM.^ix& 
AND Adventures of our School 
Field Club. With Four Illustrar 
tions. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 31. 6d» 

EDMONDS {fferhert) — Well-spent 
Lives : a Series of Modem Biogra- 
phies. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo. price 3/. d</. 

EVANS (MdrK^—TnE. Story of our 
Father's Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8va price 11. 6d, 



70HNS0N(VtfgiHiafV.)-.TmCArsKihL 
Fairies. Illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks. Cloth, price 5^. 

MAC KENNA {S, 7.)— Plucky Fel- 
lows. A Book for Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price y. 6d, 

REANEY {Mrs, G, 5'.)— Waking and 
Working; or. From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Cr. 
8vo. price 3/. 6d, 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of 
Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 3/. 6d, 

Rose Gurney's Discovery. A Book 
for Girls. Dedicated to their Mothers. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 3/. 6d, 

English Girls: Their Place and Power. 
With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Dale. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. doth, 
price 2x. &/. 
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REANEY {Mrs, G, 5.)— continued. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three 
Illustrations. Royal i6mo. cloth, price 
is,6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. 
Hiree Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 
price IS, 6d, 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. 
Three Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 
cloth, price I/. 6d, 

STOCKTON {Frank R,)^K Jolly Fel- 
lowship. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 5^. 



STORR {Francis) and TURNER {ffawa). 
Canterbury Chimes; or, Chancer 
Tales Re-told to Children. With Six 
Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8to. cloth, 
price 3J. 6d, 

STRETTON {Nfsda)—DAvu> Lloyd's 
Last Will. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. KoyaX i6mo. 
price 2s, 6d, 

Tales prom Ariosto Re-told for 
Children. By a Lady. With Three 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. doth, 
price 4f. 6(/, 



LONDON : PRINTBO BY 

SPOTTISWOOOB AND CO., NBW-STRKKT SQUARE 

AND PARLIAMENT STREKT 



